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BOOK I; CONTINUED? 
0 ON T E NT 8. 5 na 's 


Burney” s Iſland—-Cape Serdze 8 Cape Tichu⸗ 


kot{koi Diſcovered —Lands at Cape Bald- head Touch 

Denbigh—Viſits from the Natives Lunar Obſervat ions 
Stuarts I ſland Diſcovered—Arrive at Oonalaſhka Natives 
and Ruſſian Traders —Viſit from Mr Iſmyloff—Ruſſians 
gettlement Natives Deſc: ibed—Tides—A moghta—Pro- 


- cecd to the South—One man Killed and ſeveral Wound- 


ed aboard the Diſcovery— Viſit from Terreeoboo—Owby= 
hee Diſcovered—Eclipſe of the Moon Eulogium on the 
Natives—Viſit from them—Karakakooa Bay — Number 
of people—Anchorage—And _ TIRES al the 
Death of Captain "Cook. 5 


Hae ſtood off till our y "a vers 


eighteen fathoms, we made fail. to the 
ealt-ward, along the coaſt; Which, we were now 


pretty well convinced, could. only be the 2 
tinent of Afia, The wind blow ing freſh; and 


1 being, at the ſame time, athick miſt, and 


L 


a very heavy fall of ſnow, it was requiſite that 
we 4 proceed with particular caution: we 
therefore brought to, for a few hours, in the 
night. Early the next morning, Which was the 
39th of Auguſt, we ſteered ſuch a courſe as we 
judged moſt likely to bring us in with the land, 
being guided, in a great meaſure, . by the land; 
för the weather was extremely thick and gloomy, 
with inceſſaiit ſhowers of ſnow. At ten o'clock 
we obtained a ſight of the coaſt, which was at 
the diſtance of tour miles, bearing ſouth weſt. 
Soon afterwards, our depth of water having. de- 
creaſed to ſeven fathoms, we hauled off. A very 
low point now hore fourh- ſauth-weftz diſtant 
two or three miles; to the eaſt-ward of which 
there ſeemed to be a narrow channel, that led 
into ſome water which we ſaw over the point, 
At is not improbable, that the lake above-men- 
tioned communicates here with the fea. _ 
About twelve o'clock, the miſt-difperſing, we 
Had a view- of .the-coaſt, which extended from 
ſouth-eaſt to north · weſt by weſt; Some parts of 
it were apparently higher than others; but the 
greateſt part of it was rather low, with high land 
further up the country. It was almoſt entirely 
covered with.ſnow, which had fallen very lately. 
We ranged along the coaſt, at the diſtance of 
about two leagues, till ten o'clock in the eveninp, 
when we hauled offf but reſumed our courſeearly 
on the following morning, when we had another 
view of the coaſt, extending from weſt to ſouth» 
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eaſt by foath. At eight o'clock, the eaſtern part 
bore z and was found to be an iſland, which, 


* 
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2 twelve, was four or hvVe miles diſtant, bearing 


ſouth-weſt half ſouth. It is of a moderate height, 
between four and ſive miles in eircumferenee, 
with a ſteep rochy coaſt. It is fituate in the 
latitude of 679 45' north, about three leagues: 
from the continent; and is diſtinguiſhed in the 
chart by the appellation of Burney's Iſland. The 
inland country, #bout this part, abounds with: 
bills, fome of Which are of confiderable eleva- 
tion. The land in general was covered wk 
ſnow except à few ſpots on the coaſt, whicty 
fill continued to be lo, but ſomewhat leſs ſo 


than further towards the weſt. © 2042 0 

Daring the two preceding days, the mean 
height of the mercury in thetherinometer had 
been frequently below. the freezing point, and 
in general, very little 'above-it 4 inſomuch that 
the water, in the veſſels upon deck, was oſten 


covered with a ſheet of ice. We continued to 
ſteer ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, almoſt in the direction of 


the conſt, till ve o'clock in the aſternoon, when 
we ſaw land bearing ſouth 50 eaſt, which pro- 
ved to be a continuation of the coaſt. We 


hauled up for it without delay; and, at ten in 


the evening, being a-breaft of the eaſtern land, 
and doubtful-of weathering it, we tacked, and 


mate a board towards the weft; till after one + + 


&clock the next morning, (Tueſday, the vit of 
eaft, The wind was now very unſettled, con- 
tinually varying from north to north-eaſt. Be- 
tween eight and nine, the eaſtern extremity of 
the land was at the-diſtance of ſix or ſeven miles, 


agam made ſail to the 


bearing 
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bearing ſouth by eaſt. A head-land appeared, 
at the ſame time, bearing eaſt by ſouth, half 
ſouth; and, not long after, we could diſcern the 
whole coaſt that lay between them, and a little 
iſland at ſome diſtance from it. 

The coaſt now in ſight ſeemed to form ſeveral 
rocky points, that were connected by a low 
ore, without any appearance of an harbour. 
At a diſtance from the ſea many hills preſented 
themſelves to our view, the higheſt of which 
- were involved in ſnow: in other reſpects, the 


Thole country had a naked aſpect. At ſeven 


. o'clock in the evening, two points of land, be- 
. yond the eaſtern, head, opened oft it in the di- 
reckion of ſouth. 37 — 

Captain Cook was now convinced of what he 
| had before imagined, that this was the country 
of the Tſchutſki, or the north-eaſtern coaſt of 
Aſia; and that Beering had proceeded thus far 
in the year 1728; that is, to this head, which, 
according to Muller, is denominated: Serdze Ka- 
men, on account of a rock upon it, that is of 
the figure of a heart. There are, indeed, many 
high rocks on this cape, ſome one or other of 
which may perhaps be ſhaped like a heart. It 
is a promontory of tolerable height, with a ſteep 
rocky cliff fronting the ſea. Its latitude is 679 
3“ north, and its longitude 1889 11' caſt. To 
the eaſt of it the coaſt is elevated and cold; but, 
to the weſt, it is low and extends north-weſt 
by weſt, and north-north-weſt 5; and it is nearly 
of the ſame direction all the way to Cape North. 
neee every where the ſame at ot 
ogy 
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all 
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equal diſtance from the ſhore; "and this is like-: 
vile the caſe on the oppoſite coaſt of America. 
The greateſt depth we met with, as we ranged 
along tits was twenty-three: fathoms. - During 
the night, or in thick foggy weather, the ſound- 
ings are no bad guide to thoſe who fail along 
either of zheſe coaſts. + 

'Qn the ad of September, at eight in the 
morning, the moſt advanced land to the ſouth- 
eaſt- ward, bore ſouth 250 eaſt; and, from this 
particular point of view, had an inſular appear- 
ance. But the thick ſhowers of ſnow, that fell 
in quick ſucceſſion, and ſettled on the land, 
concealed from our fight, at this time, a great 
part of the coaſt· In a ſhort time after, the ſun, 
he ¶ which we had not ſeen for near five days, broke 
out during the intervals between the ſhowers, . 


freed from the fog; ſo that we obtained a fight - 
by of it, and found that the whole was connected. 


he wind: was ſtill northerly, the air was cold, 
of and the MOTFUrY in the thermometer did not 
* riſe above · 35% and was ſometimes not higher 
0 


han 39%! At twelve o'clock our latitude was 
66% 37: north; Cape Serdze was twelve or thir- 


<P. een leagues diſtant, bearing north 52% veſt; 
7 "vo moſt: ſoutherly point of land that we had in 
To pur ſight; bore ſouth 40 eat; our ſoundings 
ut, Wrere twenty-two fathoms ; and the diftance a 
oſt, he neareſt; ban 'of xhe (hore oo! about two. 
rly cagues. 1 * ' » | 


"The weather: was ROW 1 Fair and 1 bright; 3; and, ö 


we are ranging 38 ane 46 


* 


by which means the coaſt was, in ſome degree, 


10 4 Voyage to the Pacifie Ocean; 
ſeveral of the natives, and ſome of their dwel-- 
ling- places, which had the appearance of hillocks 
of enth. In the courſo of the evening we paſ- 
ſed Eaſtern Cape, or-the-point before mention- 
ed j.: from which the coaſt: trends to the ſouth- 
weſt⸗ ward. This is the fame point of and that- 
we had paſſed on the t1th of the preceding 
month. Theſe who gave credit to Mr Stæh- 
lin's map, then ſuppoſed it to- be the. caſter 
point of his iſland Alaſchka; but we were, by: 
this time, convineed, that it is no other than- 
the eaſtern promontory of Aſia 5 and, perbape, 
it is the proper Tſchukotſkoi. Noſs, though the 
zomontory, which reeeived that name from- 
Bbering, is ſituated further- towards the ſouth- 
welt. | | | 1 
Muller, in his map of the diſcoveries of the 
| Ruſſians, places the Tſchukotſkoi Noſs early i ft 
in the latitude of 75 north, and extends it 
ſomewhat to the eaſt-ward of this cape. But: 
Captain Cook was of opinion, that he had no-i it 
gosd authority for ſo--doing- Indeed his own, . 
or rather Deſhneff's, account of 2 h 
det ween the river Anadir and the Noſs, cannot o 
well be reconciled with ſo northerly a poſition- N b. 
For he ſays, that with the moſt favourable wind, 
a perfor may go by ſea from the Nofs-to- the 
river Anadir in three whole days, and that the 
journey by land is very little longer. But Cap- 
tain Cook, having hopes of viſiting. theſe parts 
again, deferred the diſcuſſion of this point to ano- 
ther opportunity. In the mean time, however, 
be concluded; as Beering had-done. before dies 
uf -{ 7 OE "O'S 1 8 
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that this was the eaſternmoſt point of all Aſia, It 
is a peninſula of. conſiderable elevation, joined to 
the continent by a very low and apparently nar- 
.row iſthmus. It has, next the ſea a ſteep roeky 
cliff; and off the very point are ſeveral rocks 
.reſembling ſpires. It ſtands in the longitude of 
190 22 eaſt, and in the latitude of 66 G north ; 
and is. thirteen leagues diſtant, in the direttion 
of north 3.539 weſt, from Cape. Prince of Wales, 
on the coaſt of America. The land about this 
promontory conſiſts of vallies and hills. The 
Former terarinate at the ſea in low ſhores, and 
the latter in- rocky points. The hills ap- 
m; peared like naked rocks; but the vallies, though 
* — of tree or ſhrub, were of a greeniſh 
oY After we had paſſed the Cape, we ſteered 
ly ſouth-weſt half weſt towards the northern point 
it of St. Lawrence's Bay, in which our ſhips bad 
ut anchared on the t oth of Auguſt. We reached 
no it by eight o' clock the following morning, and 
n, ſaw ſome of the natives at the place where we 
ce: had before ſeen them, as well as others on the 


r P 


2 


* 


ot oppoſite ſide of the bay. Not one of them, 
1 however, came off to us; which was rather re- 
1d, warkable, as the weather was "ſufficiently fa- 


vourable, and as thoſe 'whom we had lately 
viſited had no reaſon to be. diſpleafed: with us. 
ap- Theſe people are certainly the Tſchutſłki, whom 
ris the Ruſſians had not hitherto ſubdued ; though 
no- it is manifeſt that they muſt carry on a traffic 
er, with the latter, either directly, or by the inter- 
im poſition of. ſome. neighbouring nations; as their 
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being in poſſeiſion of the Tpontoongwe” ſaw 4. 
,moug them, cannot otherwiſr bu accounted for. 
The Bay of St. Lawrence is, at the en- 
trance, at leaſt ve leagues an breadrhy and 2. 
bout four leagues deep, growing narrower to- 
wards the bottom, where: it ſcemed to be prei- 
ty well ſheltered from! the ſea winds; provided 
there is a competent depth of water for ſhips, 
The Commodore did not wait to examine it, 
though he was extremely deſirous of finding u 
convenient harbour in thoſe parts, to which he 
might reſort in the ſucceeding ſpringe But he 
wiſhed to meet with one where wood might be 
obtained; and he knew that none could be 
found; here. From, the ſouthern :pvint of this 
bay, which is ſituated in the latitude of 655 
zo! north, the coaſt trends weſt by fouth for the 
ſpace of about nine leagues, and there ſeerns tb 
form a deep bay, or river; or elſe the land in 
that part is ſo that ve could not diſoetn it. 
In the afternoon, about one o'clock; we! ſaw 
what was firſt ſuppoſed to be a rock but it was 
found to be a dead whale; which ſome [Afatics 
had killed, and were then towingathore. They 
ſeemed to endeavonr to conctal themſebees be- 
hind the fiſh, in order to avoid being ſeen by u. 
This, however, was unneceſſary, for we proceed - 
. ed on our courſe without taking notice of: them. 
On the. 4th, at break of day, we hauled to 
dds e e of5981id ba be aneftud.ole 
Captain Cook called it by. this name, from bis having 
anchored in it on the 1th of Augnſ}, which is St. I. aurenee“ 
Day. it is worthy of remark, chat * paſt this 
very place on Auguſt roth 1728; for which-reeſ6n, be d. 
nemigated the neighbouring ifland after the ſame faint, 
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he north-weſt-ward, for the purpoſe. of gain- 
ing a nearer view of the inlet ſeen the day 
efore 3 but the wind, not long after, veering 
o. that direction, the deſign. was abandoned; 
ay ſteering towards the ſouth along the coaſt, 
e pafied to bays, each about fix miles deep. 
The moſt: northerly one is ſituated before a hill, 
hich is rounder than any other we had obſer. 
red upon the cbaſt. There is an iſland lying 
before the other bay. It is a matter of doubt 
hether there is a ſufficient depth of water for 
ips in either of theſe bays, as, ken we edged 
in for the ſhore, we conſtantly met with faul 
ater. This part of the country is extremel 
naked and WY In ſeveral places on the — | 
grounds, next the fea, where the habitations of 
he natives, near all of which were eretel 
ages of bones, like thoſe before · mentioned. 
This day, at nhoon, our latitude was 64% 386 
north, and our-longitude 4.889 15' caſt ; the neu- 
t part of the ſhore was at the diſtance of three 
Tr four leagues3- and the moſt ſouthern 
df the continent im ſiglut bore ſouth 48 weſt: 
The wind, by this time had veered to the 
north, and blew a light bretze: the weather 
as clear, and the air tharp. The Commodore 
did not think proper to follow the direftion, of 
oy coaſt; as he; perceived that it-inchned weſt. 
4 towards the gulph of Anadir, into which 
e. bal no motive for going · He therefore 
cered a ſoutherly cburſe, chat he might have 
ur of the iſle: of St Lawrepcej which had 
u diſcovered by-Beering. This iſland was 
| - quickly 
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quickly ſeen by us; and, at eight in the evening, e 
it bore ſouth 209. eaſt, fuppoſed'to be at the 
- diſtance. of eleven leagues. The moſt ſoutherly 
, wary of the main land was, at that time,.twelve 
agues diſtant, bearing+ſouth«839 weſt. Cap-Wifla 
.tain. Cook conjectured, that this was the poiutſſthe 
which is called by Beering the eaſtern point offfief 
Zuchotſki, or Cape T{chukotſkoiz an.appellationſat i 

«which, he gave it with: ſome: propriety, (becauſe 
the natives, who ſaid they were of the nation of 
the Tſchutſki, came off to him from this part of 
the coaſt. Its latitude is 64 130 nern, and iu 
Hongitude 186? 306' eaſt. 

The more the Captain was contiiiced of his 
being at preſent-upon the. Afiatic-coaſt, the more 
de wasat a loſs to reconcile his obſervations with 
{Mr Stæhlin's map-of the New Northern Archi- 
pelago; and he could find no other method o 

accounting for ſo important a difference, than 

by ſuppoſing that he had miſtaken · ſome part o 

what Mr Stæhlin denominates the iſland of A. 
laſchka for the continent of America, and had 
miſſed the channel by which they are ſeparated. 
But even on that ſuppoſition there would ſtil 
have been a conſiderable variation. The Captain 

conſidered it as an affair of ſome conſequence to 

clear up this point during the preſent ſeaſon 
that he might have only · one object in view in 
the following one. And as theſe northerly 
iſlands were ſaid to abound with wood, he had 

Some hopes, if he ſhould find them, of procuring 

a competent ſupply of that article, of which we 

be. ag ſand in great need. With this: * 
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he ſteered over for the coaſt of America; and» 
the next day, about. five o'clock in the . after»: 
z00n, land- was ſeen bearing ſouth three quar=- 
Ive eaſtę which we imagined was -Anderlon's - 
ap · ¶liland, or ſome other land near it. On Sunday 
utthe 6th, at four in the morning, we had a-ſight- 
olf the American coaſt near Sledge Iſland; and, 
at ſix in the evening of the fame day, that iſland: 
at the diſtance of about ten Jeagues, bearing. 
orth 6 eaſt, and the moſt eaſterly: land in- 
iew-bore north 499 eaſt-. If. any part of what / 
aptain Cook had conjectured to be the coaſts 
f the American continent, could poſſibly be- 
hithe iſland of Alaſchka, it was that now in ſight; 
ore in which caſe he muſt- have miſſed the channel 
det ween it and the main land, by ſteering to- 
wards the weft, inſtead of the eaſt, after he had 
Grit fallen in with it. He was, therefore, at no- 
loſs where to 80, 5 the purpoſe of clearing * 
heſe doubts. 
On the 7th, at eight o'dlock in the evening, 
> had< made. a near approach to the land. 
8 Jedge Illand bore north 85 weſt, about eight 
eagues diſtant; and the eaſtern part of the coaſt 
dore north 70% eaſt,. with elevated land in the 
direction of eaſt by north. At this time we per- 
eived a-light on ſhore: and two canoes, with 
people in them, came off towards us. We: 
wrought to, in order to give them. time to ap- 
proach ; but they reſiſted all our tokens of ami- 
y, and kept at the diſtance of a quarter of a. 
ile. We therefore left them, and proceeded 
| ng "the. coaſt... The next morning, at. one: 
A o'clock, 


! 
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clock, obſerving that the water ſhoaled pret- 
ty fait, we anchored in ten fathoms, and re- 
mained in that ſituation till day- light came on, 
We then weighed, and purſued our courſe 3. 
long the coaſt, which trended eaſt, and eaſt 
halt ſouth. At ſeven o'clock in the evening we 
were abreaſt. of a point, ſituated in the longi- 
tude of 197 caſt, and in the latitude of 649 
21 north; beyond which the coaſt aſſumes a 
more northerly direction. At eight, this point, 
which received the appellation of Cape Darby, 
bore. ſouth 629 weſt; the moſt northern land 
we had in view, bore north 32% eaſt; and the 
diftance of the neareſt-part of the ſhore was one 
league. In this uation we let go our anchors 
in thirteen fathoms, over a muddy bottom. 
On the gth, at break of day, we weighed, and 
made fail along the coaſt. We now ſaw land, 
which we ſuppoſed to be two iſlands z the one 
bearing eaſt, . the other ſouth 70 eaſt. Not 
long afterwards, we found ourſelves near à coaſt 
covered with wood; a pleaſing fight, to which 
we had not been lately accuſtomed, : As we ad- 
vanced north-ward, land was ſren in the direc- 
tion of north-caſt, half north, which proved a 
continuation of the coaſt upon Which we noy 
were: we like wiſe perceived high land over the 
iflands, apparently, at a conſiderable diſtanc 
beyond them. This was imagined to be the 
continent, and the other land the iſle of A- 
laſchka 3 but it was already a matter of doubt, 
whether we ſhould diſcover a peſſage between 
them, for the water n ſhoaled, as we 
Avg proceeded 
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pr oceeding further towards the north. Ia con- 
eee this, two boats were diſpatched a- 
head to ſound; and the Commodore ordered, 
the Diſcovery, as ſhe drew the leaſt water, to, 
lead, keeping nearly in the middle channel, de- 
tween the coalt and the moſt northerly iſland. 
In this manner we continued our courſe, JL 
three o'clock in the afternoon, when, havi 
paſſed the iftand, our ſoundings did not excecd 
three fathoms and a half, and the Reſolution, 
once brought up the mud from the bottom. 
no part of the channel could a greater depth ot 
water be found, though we had ſounded i from. 
one ſide to the othery we therefore deemed. it. 
high-time to return. 40 
a, At this time, 3 head-land on the weſtern, 
az ſhore, to which the name of Bald-head was gi- 
ven, was about one league diſtant, bearing north, 
by weſt. The coaſt extended beyond it. as far 
as north-eaſt by north, where it appeared to 
terminate in a point; behind which, the coaſt, 
of the high land, that was ſeen over the iflands, 
ſtretched itſelf, The ſhore on the weſtern ſide 
of Bald-head, forms a bay, in the bottom of 
which is a beach, where we perceived many. 
huts of the natives. n an 
We continued to ply back during the whole 
night; and, by day-break on the loth, had 
deepened our water fix fathoms. At nine o 
clock, when we were about three miles from the 
weſt ſhore, Captain Cook, accompanied by Mr. 
King, went with two boats, in ſearch of wood 
and water. They landed in that part, where 
VoL, III. + \ be the 
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the coaſt projects into, a bluff head, compoſed 
of perpendicular frata'sf a dark-blue rock, in- 
termixed with glimmer and quartz. Adjoining 
to the beach is a narrow border of land, which 
was at this time covered with long graſs, and 
where they obſerved ſome angelica. The ground, 
yond this, riſes with ſome abruptueſs; towards 

e op of this elevation, they found a. heath, 
that abounded with berries of various kinds: 
further onward the country was rather level, 
_ and thinly covered with ſmall ſpruce- trees, birch, 

and willows. They ſaw the tracks of foxes and 

deer upon the beach; in many parts of which, 

there was a great abundance of drift-wood: 
there was alſo no want ot freſh-water. 

Our gentlemen and their attendants having re- 
turned on board, the Commodore had thoughts 
of bringing the ſhips to an anchor here; but the 
wind then ſhifting to north-eaſt, and blowing 
rather on this ſhore, he ſtretched over to the 
oppoſite one, expecting to find wood there like- 
wiſe. At eight in the evening, we anchored 
near the ſouthern end of the moſt northerly 
iſland, for ſuch we imagined it to.be, The next 
morning, however, we found that it was a pe- 
ninfula, connected with the continent by. a low 
iſthmus, on each fide of which, a bay.is form- 
ed by the coaſt, We plied into the ſouthernmoſt 
of theſe bays, and caſt anchor again, about 
twelve o'clock,” in five fathoms water, over a 


muddy bottom; the point of the peninſula, to 


which the appellation of Cape Denbigh was gi- 
wen, being one league diſtant, in the direRtio 


of 


on, 
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of north 68 weſt. We obſerved on the perin- 
ſula, ſeveral of the natives; and one of them 
came off in a ſmall canoe. Captain Cook gave 
this man a knife, and ſome beads, with which he 
appeared to be well pleaſed; we made figns to 
him to bring us ſome provifions; upon which be 
inſtantly quitted us, and paddled towards the 
ſhore. Happening to meet another man com- 
ing off, who had two dried falmon, he got them 
from him; and when he returned to our ſhip, 
he refuſed to give them to any body except 
Captain Cook. Some of our people fancied, 
that he aſked for him under the name of Capi- 
tune; but, in this, they were perhaps miſtaken. 
Others of the inhabitants came off ſoon after- 
wards, and gave us a few dried fiſh, in exchange 
for ſuch tritles as we had to barter with them. 
They ſhewed no diftike for tobacto, but they 
were moſt deſirous of knives. | | 
In the afternoon, Mr Gore was diſpatched to 
the peninſula, to procure wood and water of 
the former of which articles, we obſerved great 
1 the beach. At the ſame time, a 

oat from each of the fhips was ſent to ſound 
round the bay; and at three o'clock, the wind 
freſfening at north eaſt, we weighed anchor 
and endeavoured to work further in. But that 
was quickly found to be impracticable, by rea- 
fon of the ſhoals, which extended entirely round 
the bay, to the diſtance of upwards of two miles - 
from the ſhore ; as the. officers, who had been 
ſent out for the purpoſe of ſounding, reported, 
We therefore ftood off and on with-the*ſhips, 
hs C2 * waiting 


of 
* 
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waiting. for Lieutenant Gore, who returned 
about eight o'clock. in tbe evening, with the 
launch loaded with wood. He informed the 
Commodore, that he had found but little freſh. 
water, and that the wood eould not be procured 
without difficulty, on account of the boats 
grounding at ſome diſtance from the beach, As 
this was the caſe, we ſtood back to the other 
re; and the next morning, at eight, all the 
s, and a detachment of nien, with an officer, 
were ſent to get wood from the place where 
Captain Cook had landed on the 10th. 
Alter having continued, for ſome time, to 
Rand off and on with the ſhips, we at length caſt: 
anchor in leſs than five fathoms, at the diſtance 
of half a league from the coaſt, whoſe fouthern- 
point bore ſouth. 26 weſt; Cape Denbigh was 
about twenty: ſix miles diſtant, bearing ſouth. 
72 eaſt ; Bald-head was nine leagues off in the 
direction of north 60 eaſt ; and the ifland near 
the. eaſtern ſhore ſouth of Cape Denbigh, nam- 
ed by. Captain Cook, Be ſborough Iſland, was- 
fifteen leagues diſtant, bearing ſouth 52% eaſt. 
This being a very open road, and therefore: Wu 
not a ſecure ſtation for the ſhips, the Commo- Wi 
dore reſolved not to wait till our ſtock: of water 
was completed, as that would take up ſome time; 
but only to furniſh both ſhips with wood, and 
then to ſeek a more commodious place for the 
former article. Our people carried off the drift-- 
wood that lay on the beach, and performed that 
buſineſs with great expedition; for, as the wind 
blew along the iorez the boats were enabled 
nan 5 2 
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fail both ways. In the. afternoon Captain 
ook: went on thore, and took a walk into the 
ountry 3 which, in thoſe parts where there was 
no wood, abounded with heath, and other 
plants, ſeveral of which had plenty of berries, 
ll ripe. Scarce a ſingle. plant was in flower. 
he under- wood, ſuch as birch, alders, and 
willows,.. occaſtoned walking to be very trouble- 
ame among the trees, which were all ſpruce, 
and none of which exceeded: ſeven or. eight 
aches in diameter; but ſon.e were obſerved ly-- 
ag on the beach, that were above twice that 
ze. All the drift-wood that we faw in theſe- 
orthern parts was fir. TT” 
The following day, which was Sunday the 
igth, a family of-the natives came near the ſpot 
here our people were occupied in taking off. 
nod. The Captain ſaw only the huſband and. 
ife, and their child, befides a fourth perſon, 


Rr 


Rn 


r- Fho was the moſt: deformed cripple he had ever 

— en. The huſband was nearly blind, and ne | 
„ her he, nor his wife, were ſuch well looking 
. People as many of thoſe whom we had met with 

e Wo this coaſt. Both: of them had their lower 
os perforated ; and they. were in poſſeſſion of 


* 


ome glaſs-beads, reſembling thoſe we had ſeen- 


3% Pefore among their. neighbours. Iron was the 
d: Wrticle that pleaſed them moſt. For four knives- 
e Which had been formed out of an old iron-hoop, 
he Captain obtained from them near four hund- 
t: ed pounds weight of fiſh, that had been lately 
F aught by them. Some of theſe were trout, and. 


chers were, with reſpsct to ſie and taſte, ſome- 
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what between a herring and à mullet. Thee 
Captain gave a few- beads to the child, who wa 
a female; upon which the mother immediately 
burſt into tears, then the father, next after him 
the cripple, and at laſt, to add the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the concert, the child herſelf. This 
muſic, however, was not of long duration. 
Mr King had, on the preceding day, been 
in company with the ſame family. His account 
of this interview is to the following purport! 
While he attended the wooding party, a canoe 
filled with natives, approached, out of which 
an elderly man and woman, (the huſband and 
wife above mentioned) came afhore. - Mr King 
"preſented a fmall knife to the woman, and pro 
miſed to give her a much larger one in exchange 
for ſome fiſh.. She made figns to him to follow 
her. After he had proceeded with them about 
a mile, the man fell down as he was croſſing 
ſtony beach, and happened to cut his foot ve 
much. This occafioned Mr King to ſtop; upot 
which the woman pointed to her huſband's eyes 
which were covered with a thick; whitiſh film 
He afterwards kept*cloſe to his wike: who too 
care to apprize him of the obſtacles: in his war 
The woman had a child on her back, wrappe 
up in the hood of her jacket. After walking 
bout two miles, they arrived at an open {ki 
boat, which was turned on one fide, the convel 
part towards the wind, and was made to fern 
forthe habitation of this family. Mr King no 
per formed a remarkable operation on the man 
pies He was fir -defired to bold his mo 


* 
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hen to breathe on. the diſtempered eyes, and; 
after wards to ſpit on them. The woman then 
ook both the hands of Mr King, and preſſed 
hem to the man's ſtomach, held them there 
or ſome time, while ſhe recounted ſome melan- 
oly hiſtory. reſpecting her family; ſometimes, 
pointing to her huſband, ſometimes to her child, 
and at other times to the cripple, who was re- 
lated to her. Mr King purchaſed all, the fiſh 
hey had, which. conſiſted of excellent ſalmon, 
ſalmon-trout, and mullet. Theſe fiſh were 


ich{Waithfully delivered to the perſon he ſent our 
and them. 5 5 
dug The woman was. Mort and ſquat, and her. vi- 
proeWage was a hay round. She-wore a jacket, 
neefnade of deer ikin, with a large hood, and had, 
lowfÞn a pair of wide boots, She was punctured 
zoutWrom the lip to the chin. Her huſband, was 


rell made, and about five feet two inches in: 
eight. His hair was black and ſhort, and he 
ad but little beard. His complection was of a 
gut copper caſt, He had two holes in his 
ower lip, in which, however, he had no orna- 
ents. The teeth of both of them were black, 
and appeared as if they had been filed down 
gel with the gums, | 

Before night, on the 1 3th, we had amply 
urniſhed the ſhips with wood, and had con- 
eyed on board about a dozen tuns of water to 
ach, On the 14th, a party was detached on 
wore to cut brooms, and likewiſe the branches 
f ſpruce trees for brewing beer. About twelve 
clock all our people were taken on board, for 
the 
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the wind freſhening bad raifed ſo heavy a ut 


on the beach, that our boats could not conti. 
nue to land without extreme difficulty and dans 
r. | 

As doubts were ſtill entertained whether the 
coaſt, upon which we now were, belonged to 
an ifland, or to the continent of America, Lieu- 
tenant King was diſpatched by the Commodore, 
with two boats, well manned and armed, to 
make fuch a ſearch as might tend to remove all 
difference of opinion on the ſubject. He was 
inſtructed to proceed towards the north as far 
as the extreme point ſeen on Wedneſday the 
.gth, or a little further, if he ſhould find it ne- 
ceſſary; to land there, and, from the heights, 
endeavour to diſcover whether the land he was 
then upon, imagined to be the ifland of Alaſch- 
ka, was really an Hland, or was connected with f 
the land to the eaſt-ward, ſuppoſed to be thei" 
American continent. If it proved to be a 
ifland, he was to examine the depth of water 
in the channel between it and the continent, 
and which way the flood-tide came: but, if he 
ſhould find the two lands united, he was to re- 
turn immediately to the (hip. He was directed 
not to be abſent longer than four or five days; 
and it was alſo mentioned in his inſtructions, 
'that, if any unforeſeen or unavoidable accident 
ſhould force our ſhips off the coaſt, the rendes 
vous was to be at the harbour of Samganoodha. 
On Tueſday the 15th, the ſhips removed o- 
ver to the bay on the ſouth eaſtern fide of Cape 
Denbigh, where we caſt anchor in eld” 

| Nea 
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Not long after, ſeveral of the inhabitants came 
off in canoes, and gave us fore dried ſalmon 
in exchange for trifling articles. Early the next 
morning, nine men, each in a feparate canoe, 
paid us a viſit, with the ſole view of pratifying 
their curioſity. They approached the ſhip with 
caution, and drawing up a- breaſt of each other, 
under our ſteru, favoured us with a ſong; while 
one of their number made many ludicrous mo- 
tions with his hands and body, and another 
beat upon à fort ot drum. There was nothing 
ſavage, either in the fong, or the geſtures with 
which it was accompanied. There ſeemed to 

be no difference, either with reſpeck to fize or 

s. Features, between theſe people, and thoſe whom 

v had ſeen on every other part of che coaſt, ex- 
ch. cept King Georges Sund. Their dreſs, which 
un chiefly conũſted of the k ins of Deer, was made 
after the fame mode ʒ and they had adopted the 
practice of perforating their lower lips, and af - 
fring ornaments to them. 

The habitations of theſe Americans were ſi- 
tiated-clofe to the bench. They confift merely 
of a ſloping roof, without any ſide- walls, form- 
ed of logs, and covered with earth and graſs. 
The: floor is tikewiſe: laid with logs. The en- 
trance is at one end, and the fire -· plate is juſt 
within it. A ſmall hole is made near the door 
of the hut, for the purpoſe: of letting out the 
lmoke. - _ Wot; | 

A party of mem was diſpatched, this morning, 
to the peninſula, for brooms and ſpruce, Half 
the remainder of the + "da were, 


— 
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- 
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formerly flowed over-the-iſthmus ;. and even at 


of ſand, ſtones, and wood, which the waves hal 


it was not difficult to trace its gradual formation 
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at the ſame time, permitted to go aſhore-and ga- 
ther berries, Theſe returned on board about 
twelve o'clock, and the other half then-landed 
for the ſame purpoſe. The: berries found here 
were hurtle-berries,  heath-berries, - partridge- 
berries, and wild currant- berries. Captain Cook 
alſo went aſhore himſelf, and took a walk over 
part of the peninſula. He met with very good 
graſs in ſeveral places, and ſcarcely obſerved x 
ſingle ſpot on Which ſome vegetable was not 
growing. The low land by which this peninſu- 
la is united to the continent, abounds with nar- 
row creeks, and likewiſe with ponds of water 
ſeveral of which were at this time frozen over. 
There were numbers of buſtards and geeſe, 
but they were ſo ſhy, that it was impoſſible to 
get within. muſquet-ſhot of them. Some ſnipes 
were alſo ſeen; and, om the higher grounds, 
were partridges of two ſpecies ; where there w 
wood, mufquitoes. were numerous. Some of 
the officers, who went further into the .country 
than Captain Cook did, met with ſome of the 
natives of both ſexes,. who: treated them with 
civility and kindneſs. 

The Commodare was of opinion, tbat thi 
peninſula had been an iſland in ſome diſtant pe- 
riod; for there were marks of the ſea having 


preſent, it appeared to be kept out hy a bank 


thrown. up. It was manifeſt from this bank, 
that the land here encroached upon the ſea, and 


. Lieutenant 
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. Lieutenant King returned from his expedition 
ut about ſeven o'clock this evening. He had ſet 


ed ¶ out at eight o'clack at night, on the 14th. The 
Te crews of the boats rowed without intermiſſion 
* towards the land, till one in the morning of the 
0 


teth. They then ſet their ſails, and ſtood a- 
croſs the bay, which the coaſt forms to the weſt- 
ward of Bald-head. They afterwards, about 
three o'clock, again made ule of their oars, and, 
by two in the afternoon, had got within two 
mies of Bald-head, under the lee of the high 
land. At that time all the men in the boat 
belonging to the Reſolution, except two, were 
ſo oppreſſed with fatigue and ſleep, that Mr 
King's utmoſt endeavours to make them put 
on were perfectly ineffectual. They, at length, 
were ſo far exhauſted, as to drop their cars, 
and fall aſleep at the bottom of the boat. In 
conſequence of this, Mr King, and two gen- 
tlemen who were-with him, were obliged to lay 
hold of the oars; and they landed, a little after 
three o'clock, . between Bald-head and a point 
that projects to the eaſt- ward. | „ 

Mr King, upon his landing, aſcended the 
heights, from which he could ſee the two coaſts 
pe join, and that the inlet terminated in a ſmall 
creek or river, before which there were banks 
of ſand or mud, and in every part ſhoal water, 
The land, for ſome diſtance towards the north, 
was low and ſy-ampy-z,,then it roſe in hills; 
and the perfect junction of thoſe, on cach ſide 
of the inlet, was-traces without the leaſt diffi» - 
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From the elevated ſituated in which Mr King © 


took his ſurvey of the Sound, he could difeern 
many ſpacicus vallies, with rivers flowing thre? 
them, well wooded, and-bbunded by hills of 3 
moderate height. One of the rivers towards 
the north-weſt ſeemed to be conſiderable z- and 
he was inclined to ſuppoſe, from its direction, 
that-it diſcharged irſelf into the ſea at the head 
of the bay. Some of his people, penetrating 
beyond this into the country, found. the trees to 
be of a larger ſize the further they proceeded. 
To this inlet Captain Cook gave the name of Wiup 
Norton's Sound, in honcur of Sir Fletcher Nor- Wgoi 
ton, now Lord Grantley, a near relation of Mr v2: 
King. It extends north-ward as far as the la- for 
titude of 64 55 north. The bay, wherein our the 
ips were now at anchor, is ſituated on the the 
fouth eaſtern ſide of it, apd is (denominated ou 
Chackteole by the natives. It is not a very ex- {our 
cellent ſtation, being expoſed tothe ſouth and {tie 
fouth-weſt winds. Nor is a harbour to be met {But 
with in all this found; We were ſo fortunate, ¶ cou 
however, as to have the wind from the north- 2 v 
eaſt and the north, during the whole time of our ſea! 


- continuance here, with very fine weather. This fro 


afforded an opportunity of making a great num- {tho 
ber of lunar obſervativns,-.the mean reſult of inte 
which gave 195% 13 eaſt, as the longitude of Hepp 
the anchoring-place on the weſtern fide of theſthc 
Bound, while its latitude was 64% 317 north. 1 
With reſpect to tlie tides; the night - flood roſe 
two or three feet, and the day- flood was ſcarce · ¶ ſtee 
ly perceivabl e. 


: Captais 


Captain Cook being now perfectly convinced, 


at Mr Stæhlin's map was extremely errone- 
ons, and having reſtored the continent of Ames -- 


rica to the {pace which that gentlemen had. oc- 


upied with his imaginary iſland of Alaſchka, i 
ought it now high time to quit theſe nortber- 

ly regions, and retire to ſome place for the win- 
ter, where he might obtain proviſions and re- 
freſuments: He did not conſider Petropaulow- 
fra, or the harbour of St Peter and St Paul in 
Kamtſchatka, as likely to furniſh a ſufficient 
ſupply. He had likewiſe other reaſons for not 
going thither at preſents the principal of which . 


was, his great unwillingneſs to renin” inactive 


for ſix ar ſeven months, which would have been 
the conſequence of paſſing the winter in any of 
theſe northern countries. He at length con- 
duded, that no ſituation was ſo convenient for 
dur purpoſe- as the Sandwich Wands. To them, 
therefore, he formed a reſolution of repairing, 
But a ſupply of water being neceſſary before he 
could execute that defign, he determined, with 
a view of precuring this effential. article, to 
ſearch the coat of America for a harbour, by 
proceeding along it to the ſouth-ward. If he 
thould not meet with ſucceſs in that ſearch, his 
intention was to reach Samganoodha, which was. 
appointed for our place of rendez vous, in cafe 
the ſhips ſhould happen to ſeparate, | | 
In the morning of the 15th of September, we 
weighed. anchor with a light eaſterly breeze and 
ſteering to the ſouth-ward, attempted to paſs vi- 
thin ee Ifland ; but, .thoogh it is — 


oY 
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or ſeven miles diſtant from the continent, ved 
were prevented, by meeting with thoal water. 
Having but little wind all the day, we did not WP" 
paſs that iſland before it was dark; and thee! 
night was ſpent under an eaſy ſail. be 
At day-break, on the 18th, we reſumed ourele 
progreſsialeng the coaſt. At noon, our-ſound. . 
ings were no more than five fathoms. Bec ſbo- ein 
rough Iſland, at this time, bore north 422 eaſt; 
the moſt ſoutherly land in ſight, which a0 
proved to be an iſland, bore ſouth 669 weſt; 
the paſſage. bewteen it and the continent, was 
in tlre direction of ſouth 409 weſt,” and the 
.. neareſt land was at the ke 8 of about t 

miles. 
We nn to ſteer for this paſſage, till the 
boats which were a- head made the ſignal for ha 
ving no more than three fathoms water. In 
conſequence of this, we hauled without the 
iſland, and - diſplayed the ſignal for the Refolu: 
tion's boat to keep between the ſhore and tlie 
ſhip 8. i rn 
. This iſland, to which the name of Stuart he 
Iſland was given, lies in the latitude of 632 35 
north, and is ſeventeen leagues diſtant — Cape 
Denbigh, in the direction of ſouth 299 welt 
It is ſix or ſeven leagues in circumference 
Though ſome parts of it are of a moderate 
height, yet, in general, it is low, with ſom 
rocks off the weſtern part. The greateſt pat 
of the coaſt of the continent is low land, but 
we perceived high land up the country. I * 
forms a point, oppoſite the iſland, which f 
_ diſtinguiſh 
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Jiſtinguiſhed by the name of Cape Stephens, 
and is fituated in the latitude of 639 33“ north, 
and in the longitude of 3979 41 eait. Some 
driſt- wood was obſerved on the ſhores, both of 
he iſland and of the continent; but not a ſin- 
ple tree.was {cen growing upon either. Veſſels 
might. anchor, upon occaſion, between the con- 
nent and the north-eaſt fide of this ifland, in 
> depth of five fathoms, ſheltered from the 

aſterly, weſterly, and ſoutherly winds. But 
this ſtation would be entirely expoſed to the 
ortherly winds, the land, in that direction, 
being too remote to afford any. ſecurity. Be- 
ore we reached Stuart's Iſland, we paſſed two 
ittle iſlands, ſituate between us and the main 
land; and as we ranged along the coaſt, feve- 
ha. al of the natives made their appearance upon 
uche ſhore, and, by ſigns, ſeemed to invite us 


e approach. © | 
oe We were no ſooner without the iſtand, than 
the ve ſteered ſouth by weſt, for the moſt ſouth- 


rn part of the continent in fight, till eight in 


art che evening, when, the depth of water having 
= ecreaſed:.from:fix fathoms to leſs than four, 
"ape we tacked and ſtood to the north-ward-:into five 


atoms, and then paſſed the night in ſtanding 
pit and on. At the time we tacked; the ſouth- 
Wernmoſt, point of. land above - mentioned, which 
we named Point Shallow-Water, bore ſouth 
alf. eaſt, at the diſtance of ſeven leagues. On 
be 1yth, at day- break, we reſumed our ſouther- 
courſe; but ſhoal water ſoon obliged us 10 
nul more to the weſt- ward. We were at 

| 3 length 


, 
* 
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length ſo fer advanced upon the bank, that r 
could not hold a north- north-weſt courſe, 2 
- we ſometimes met with only four fathomg 
The wind blowing freſli at eaſt - north-eaſt, i 
was now high time to endeavour to find a great 
er depth of water, and to quit a coaſt upes 
which we could no longer navigate with ſafcty, 30 
We therefore hauled the wind to the north. 
ward, and the water. gradually increaſed it 
depth to eight fathoms. | 

At the time of our hauling the wind, we 
vere about twelve leagues diſtant from the con... 
tinent, and nine to the weſt of Stuart's Iſland Ig. 
We ſaw no land to the ſouth-ward of Point 
Shallow-Water, which Captain Cook jud geld 
to lie in the latitude. of 63 north; ſo that be. 
tween this latitude and Shoal Neſs, in- latitude 
60, the coaſt has not been explored. It Un 
probably acceſſible only to boats, or very ſmall 
veſſels ; or, if there are channels for veſſels oi, 
greater magnitude, it would require ſome tim u 
to find tliem. From the maſt-head, the ſei for 
within us appeared to be cheequered with, 
' ſhoals; the water was very muddy and diſco- 
loured, and much freſher: than at any of the 
. on where our thips' had lately anchored, 
From this we inferred; that'a conſiderable ri 
ver runs into the ſea, in this unexplored part. 
After we had got into eight: fathoms water; 
we ſteered to the weſt- ward, and afterward 
more ſoutherly, for the land diſcovered by u 
on the th September, which at noon on the 
Zoth, bore. ſouth-weſt. by weſt, at the any 
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pf ten. or eleven leagues. We had now a freſh. 
oale at north, and, at intervals, ſhowers of 
il and ſnow, with- a pretty high fea. To the 
land before us, the Commodore gave the 
lation of Clerke's Iſland. It ſtands in the lati- 
tude of 630 15˙, and in the longitude of 190 
30. It ſeemed to be an iſland of conſiderable 
extent, in which are ſeveral hills, all connected 
by low ground, ſo that it looks, at a diſtance,. 
like a of iſlands. Near its eaſtern part 
Is 2 ltale 3far ifland, which is remarkable for having. 
on it three elevated rocks. Beth the greater 
Iſland, and this ſmaller one, were inhabited. 
About fix O clock in the afternoen,, we reach 
xd the northern point of Clerke's Hand; and 
having ranged along its coaſt till dark, ve 
ore 2 to during the night. Early the next 
orning, we again ſtood in for the coaſt, and 
proceeded along it in queſt ef an harbour, till 
welve o'clock, when finding no probability of 
ſucceſs, we left it and ſteered ſouth- ſouth-weſt, 
or the land diſcovered by us on the ach of 
uly ; having a freſh gale at north, accompa- 
ied with ſhowers: of ſnow and fleet. : 

On Wedneſday the 23d, at day-break, the 
and above-mentioned made its appearance, 
bearing ſouth-weſt, at the diſtance of fix or ſe- 
en leagues. From this point of view, it re- 
embled. a cluſter of iſlands ; but it was found 
o be only one, of about thirty miles in extent, 
n the direction of north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt 
he ſouth-eaſtern extremity being Cape Upright, 
Fhich we have mentioned before. The ifland 
Ver, III. » E is 
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is narrow, particularly at the low necks of land 
by which the hills are connected. Captain Cook 
afterwards found, that-it was entirely unknown 
to the Ruſſians, and therefore, . conſidering it 


as a diſcovery of our own, he named it Gore's 


Iſland. It appeared to be barren and deſtitute 
of inhabitants, at leaſt we ſaw none. Nor did 
we obſerve ſuch a number of birds about it, as 
we had ſeen when we firſt diſcovered it. But 
ve perceived ſome ſea-otters, an animal which 
wee had not found to the north of this latitude. 
About twelve miles from Cape Upright, in the 
direction of ſouth 2. weſt, ſtands a {mall iſland, 
whole lofty ſummit terminates in ſeveral pinna- 
cle rocks, for which reaſon.it obtained the name 
of Pinnacle Iſland, : 

At two o'clock-in the afternoon, tee we had 
paſſed Cape Upright, we ſteered ſouth-eaſt by 
ſouth, for Samganoodha, with a gentle breeze 
at north-horth- weſt, being reſolved to loſe no 
more time in ſearching for an harbour among 
Iſlands, which we now began to ſuſpect had no 
exiſtence z at leaſt, not in the latitude and ne 
gitude in which they have been placed by m 
dern delineators of charts. On the 24th, in 
the evening, the wind veered to ſouth-weſt and 
ſouth, and increaſed to a freſh gale. - 

We continued our eaſterly courſe till eight in 
the morning of the 25th, when in the * 
tude of 1919 10, and in the latitude of 
325 we tacked and ſtood to the weft-ward 27 
after which, the gale increaſing, we were re- 
duced to two courſes, and cloſe-reefed main- 

top. fall. 
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k top-ſails. In a ſhort time after, the Reſolution 
n ſprung a leak, under the ſtarboard. buttock, 
which was ſo conſiderable as to keep one pump 
„ Wl conſtantly employed. We would not venture 
te Wl to put the. ſhip upon the other tack, from the 
id apprehenſion of getting upon the ſhoals that 
2s Wl lic to the. north-weſt of Cape Newenham ; but 
ut continued to ſteer towards the weſt, till ſix in 
ch the evening of Saturday the 26th, when we 
le. wore and ſtood to the eaſt- ward; and then the 
he ak gave us no further trouble. This proved, 
d, I that it was above the water: line, which gave us 
u- great ſatisfaction. The gale had now ceaſed, 
ne but the wind continued at ſouth, and. ſouth» 
 Wcſt, for ſome days longer. 

ad At length, on Friday the zd of Oktober, at 
by N day-break, we ſaw the iſle of Oonalaſhka, in a 
ze ſouth-eaſt direction. But as the land was ob- 
no ſcured by a thick haze, we were not certain with 
ng Ireſpect to our ſituation till noon, when the ob- 
no ſerved. latitude determined it. We hauled into 
on- Ia bay, ten miles to the weſt-ward of Samga- 
no- Inoodha, known by the appellation of Egooch- 
in hac; but finding very deep water, we ſpeedily 


ind left it. The natives viſited us at different times, 

ringing. with them dried. ſalmon, and other 
t in Wiſh, which our ſailors received in exchange for 
g. Nebacco. Only a few days before, every ounce 
de yl tobacco that remained in the ſhip, had been 
don Neiſtributed among them, and the quantity was 


not half ſufficient to anſwer their demands. 


re- 
in- Notwithſtanding this, ſo b htleſs and im- 
nils. rrovident a being 3 is an 3 ailor, that they 


\ 5 Were 


were as profuſe in making thęir bargains, as 
we had arrived at a port in Virginia; by which, 
means, in leſs than two days, the value of this 
commodity was lowered above a thouſand fer 
cent. Dra 
The next day, at one o clock in the afternoon, Ihe 
we anchored in the harbour of Samganoodh ali. 
and, on the morning of the 4th, the -carpen-pon; 
ters wereemployed 3 in ripping off the ſheathing 
of and under the wale of the Reſolution on the bi 
ftarboard fide.” Many-of the ſeams were found ibu 
entirely. open; it was therefore not to be won- 
dered at, that ſo much water had. Me into the Reer. 
ſhip. We cleared the fifh. and ſpirit room, 
and the after- hold; and diſpoſed things | in ſuch rel 
a manner, that; in caſe of any future leaks d 
the ſame nature, the water might find its way 
to the pumps. Beſides this work, and com- lan 
pleting our ſtock of water, we cleared the fe 
hold, and took in a quantity of ballaſt. lac 
The vegetables we had met with when we 
were here before, were now, for the moſt part, Mila 
in a ſtate of decay. There being great plenty 
of berries, one-third of the people, by. turns 
had permiffion to go- aſhore- and gather them 
Confiderable quantities of them were brough 
to us by the inhabitants. If there were any ſeed 
of the ſcurvy, among the people of either ſhig 
theſe herries, and the uſe of fpruce beer; _whichMam 
they were allowed to drink every orher day, ele 
feftually eradicated them. hey 
We likewiſe procyred abundance of 'fiſh ; Ain 


firſt, chicfly ſalmon, both freſb and dried, whid 
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ke natives brought us. Some of the freſh ſal 
on was in the higheſt: perfection; but there 
nas one ſort, which, from the figure of its head, 
e called hook-noſed, that was but indifferent. 
Nrawing the ſeine ſeveral. times, at the head of 


be bay, we caught many ſalmon-trout, and a 
% MWalibut that weighed two hundred and fifty- four 
n-Wponnds.. We afterwards had recourle to hooks . 
nod lines. A baat was ſent out every morning. 


bich ſeldom returned without eight or ten ha- 
dut, 3h page more than ſufficient to ſerve al 
For people. Theſe fiſh were excellent, and there 
nere few who did not prefer them to ſalmon. 
'hys we not only obtained a ſupply of fiſh for 

| ray conſumption, but had ſome to carry with... 
to ſea. 

Captain Cook received, on the 8th, by the 
ands of a native of Oonalaſhka, named Derra- - 
nouſhk, a very ſingular preſent, conſidering the 
lace we. were in. It was a rye loaf, or rather 
pye in the form of a loaf, as it encloſed ſome 
ilmon,. well ſeaſoned with pepper. This man 
ad brought a ſimilar preſent for Captain Clerke, . 
d a note for each of the Captains, written in 
character which none of us underſtood. It 
as natural to imagine, that theſe two preſents. 
ere from ſome Rufſians-now in our.neighbour- 
ipWood, and therefore. the Captain ſent, by the 

came meſſenger; to theſe unknown friends, a. 
ew bottles of: rum, wine and porter, which. 
ey ſuppoſed would be highly acceptable, pe 
; Ain Cook alſo ſent, in company with 


wulhk, ne of ibe marinos, ut- 
intelligent 


/ 
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intelligent man, for the purpoſe of gaining fur- 
ther information; with orders, that if he met 
with any Ruſſians, he ſhould endeavour to make 
them underſtand, that we were Engliſhmen, the 
friends and allies of their nation. | 
On Saturday the 1eth, Corporal Lediard re- 
turned with three Ruſſian ſeamen; or furriers, 
who, with ſeveral others, reſided at Egoochſhac; 
where they had ſome ſtore-houſes, a dwelling- 
houſe, and a ſtoop of about thi-ty tons burthen. 
One of theſe Ruffians was either Maſter or Mate 
of this veſſel... They were all three intelligent, 
well-behaved men, and extremely ready to give 
us all the information we could defire. But, 
for want of an interpreter, wo found it very 
difficult to underſtand each other. They ap- 
peared to have a perfect knowledge of the at - 
tempts which their countrymen had made to 
navigate the Frozen Ocean, and of the diſco- 
veries that had been made from Kamtſchatka, 
by Beering, Tſcherikoff, and Spangenberg. But 
they had not the leaſt idea to what part of the 
world Mr Stzhlin's map referred, when it was 
laid before them. When Captain Cook point-- 
ed out Kamtſchatka, and ſome other places, up- 
on this map, they afked him whether he had 
ſeen the iſlands there repreſented ;. and, on his. 
anſwering in the negative, one of them put his 
finger upon a part of the map, where a number 
of iſlands: are laid down, and ſaid, that he had 
cruiſed there in ſearch of land, but could never 
meet with any. The Captain then ſhewed them 
his own chart, and found that they were ſtran- 
138 4A ; gers 
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gers to every part of the coaſt of America, ex- 


cept that which lies oppoſite this iſland. | 
One of theſe. men ſaid, that he had been with 
Beering in his American voyage; but he muſt 


then have been very young; for even now, at 


the diſtance of thirty: ſeven years, he had not 
the appearance of being aged. Never was great- 
er reſpect paid to the memory of any eminent ore: 
ſon, than by theſe men to that of | 82308 The 


trade in which they are engaged, is very adyan- 


tageous, and its being undertaken and extend- 
ed to the eaſt-ward of Kamtſchatka, was the 


immediate reſult of the ſecond voyage of that 
diſtinguiſhed navigator, whoſe misfortunes pro-, 
ved the ſource of much private benefit to indi- 
viduals, and of public utility to the Ruſſian em- 
pire. And yet, if his diſtreſſes had not acci- 
dentally carried him to the iſland which bears his, 
name, where he ended his life, and from whence. 
the remainder of his ſhip's crew brought back. 
ſpecimens of its valuable furs, the Ruſſians would 
probably have undertaken no future voyages, 
which could lead them to make diſcoveries. 
in this ſea, towards the American coaſt. In- 
deed, after .his time, their miniſtry ſeem to have. 
paid leſs attention to this obje& ; and, for what 
diſcoveries have been fince made, we are prin». 
cipally indebted to the enterpriſing ſpirit of pri- 
rate merchants, encouraged, however, by the 

ſuperintending care of the court of Peterſburg. , 


The three Ruſſians having remained all night 
with the Commodore, viſited Captain Clerke the 


following morning, and then departed, * 
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ly ſatisfied with the reception they had met with. 
'They promiſed to return in a few days, and bring 
with them a chart of the iſlands ſituate between 
Kamtſchatka and Oonalaſhka. 

In the evening of the 14th, while Captain 

Cook and Mr Webber were at a village, not 
far from Samganoodha, a Ruſſian landed there, 
\who proved to be the principal perſon among 
' His countrymen in this and the adjacent iſles, 
*His name was Eraſim Gregorioff Sin Iſmyloff, 
Fe arrived in a canoe that carried three perſons, 
attended by twenty or thirty ſmaller | canoes, 
each conducted by one man. Immediately af- 
ter landing, they conſtructed a ſmall tent for 
:Iſmyloff, of materials which. they had brought 
with them, and they afterwards made. others 
'for themſelves, of their canoes and paddles, 
which they covered with graſs. Iſmyloff ha- 
lng invited the Captain and Mr Webber into 
His tent, fet before them ſome dried falmon and 
'berries. He appeared to be aman of ſenſe; and 
the Captain felt no ſmall mortification in not 
being able to converſe with him, except by ſigns 
with the aſſiſtance of figures, and other charac- 
ters. The Captain requeſted him to favour him 
with his company on board the next day, and 
accordingly he came with all his attendants. 
He had, indeed, moved into the neiglibour- 
hood of our ſtation, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
waiting upon us. | os 

Captain Cook was in hopes of receiving from 
him, the chart which his three countrymen had 
,promifed, but he was diſappointed. However, 

* | | Iſmyloff 


- wa 
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Iſmyloff aſſured him he ſhould have it, and he 


kept his word. The Captain found him as 
well acquainted with tlie geography of tho 
parts, and with all the diſcoveries which had 


been made in this quarter by the Ruſſians. On 
ſeeing the modern maps, he inſtantly pointed 


out their errors: he ſaid, he had accompanied 


Lieutenant-Syndo, or (2s he called him) Synd, 


in his northern expedition; and according to 
his account, they did not-proceed further than 
the 'T ichukot{koi Nots, or rather than St Læw- 
rence's Bay; for he pointed on our chart to 
the very place where Captain Cock landed. 
From thence, he ſaid, they went to an iſland, 
in the latitude of 63“ north, upon which they 
did not land. He did not recollect the name of 
that iſland; but the Captain conjectured, that 
it was the ſame with that to which the appella- 
tion of Clerke's Hland had been given. To whit 
place Synd repaired afterwards, or in what par- 
ticular manner he employed the two years, du- 
ring which, according to Ifmyloff, his reſearch- 
es laſted, he was either unable or unwilling to 
inform us. Perhaps he did not comprehend 
our inquiries on this point; and yet, in almoſt 
every other thing, we found means to make 
him underſtand us. This inelined us to ſuſpect, 
that he really had not been in this expedition, 
notwithſtanding what he had aſſerted. 
Not only Iſmyloff, but alſo the others affirm- 
ed, that they were totally unacquainted with 
the American continent to the north-ward; and 
that neither Lieutenant Synd, nor any other 
Vol. III. „3 Ruſſian, 
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Ruſſian, had ſeen it of late years. They cal. 
led it by the ſame name which Mr Stzhlin has 


affixed to his large ifland, that is Alaſchka. 


According to the information we obtained 
from Iſmyloff and his countrymen, the Ruſſians 
have made ſeveral attempts to gain a footing up- 
on that part of the North American continent, 
that hes contiguous to Oonalaſhka and the ad- 
jacent iſlands, but have conſtantly been repul- 
ſed by the inhabitants, whom they repreſent as 
a very treacherous people. 'They made men- 
tion of two or three captains, or chief men, 
who had been murdered by them; and ſome of 
the Ruſſians ſhewed us wounds, which they de- 
clared they had received there, _ 

Iſmyloff alſo informed us, that in the year 
1773, an expedition had been undertaken into 
the Rrozen Ocean in fledges, over the ice, to 
three large iſlands, that are ſituate oppoſite the 
mouth of the river Kovyma. But a voyage 
which he ſaid he himſelf had performed, en- 
gaged our attention more than any other. He 
told us, that, .on the 12th of May, 1971, he 
ſailed from Bolcheretzk, in Kamtichatka, in a 
Ruſſian veſſel, to Mareekan, one of the Kuril 
Iflands, where there is an harbour, and a Ruſ- 
fian ſettlement. From this iſland, he proceed- 
ed to Japan, where his continuance appears to 
have been but ſhort; for, as ſoon as the Ja- 
paneſe knew that he and his companions pro- 
felled the Chriſtian faith, they made ſigns for 
them to depart z but did not, ſo far as we could 
underſtand him, offer any inſult or violence. 
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From Japan he repaired to Canton, in China 
and from thence, in a French ſhip, to France. 
He then travelled to Peterſburg, and was af- 
terwards ſent out again to Kamtſchatka. We 
could not learn what became of the veſſel in 
which he firſt embarked, nor what was the 
principal intention of the voyage. His being 
unable to ſpeak: one word of the French lan- 
guage, rendered this ſtory- rather. ſuſpicious z 
he ſeemed clear, however, as to the times: of 
bis arrival at the different places, and of his 
departure from them, which he put. down in 
Writing. | 

The next morning (Friday-the 16th), he of- 
fered Captain Cook a ſea-otter ſkin, which, he 
ſaid, was worth eighty roubles at Kamtſchatka. 
The Captain, however, thought proper to de- 
cline the offer; but accepted of ſome dried fiſh, 
and ſeveral baſkets of the lily, or ſaranne root. 
In the afternoon, Iſmyloff, after having dined 
with Captain Clerke, left us with all his retinue, 
but promiſed to return in a few days.. Accord- 
ingly, on the 19th, he paid us another viſit; 
bringing with him the charts above-mentioned, 
which he permitted Captain Cook to copy; and 
the contents of which are the foundation of the 
following remarks. r | 

Theſe charts were two in number, they were 
both manuſcripts, and bore every mark of au- 
thenticity. One of them comprehended the 
Penſhinſkian ſea; the coaſt of Tartary, as low 
as the latitude of 41 north; the Kurile Iſlands, 
and the peninſula of Kamtſchatka. Since this 
1 3 chart 


from ſeveral cauſes, be erroneous, the latitude 
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chart had been made, Wawſcelee Irkeechoff, 2 


naval captain, explored, in the year 1758, che 
coaſt of Tartary, from Okotſk, and the river 


Amur, to Japan, or 41 of. northern latitude. 


We were informed: by Mr Iſmyloff, that a great 
part of the ſea-coaſt of Kamtſchatka had been 
corrected by himſelf ;. and. he deſcribed the in- 


ſtrument uſed by him for that purpoſe, which 


muſt have been a theodolite.. He alfo told us, 


that there were only two harbours proper for. 


ſhipping, on all the eaſtern coaſt of Kamtſchat- 
ka, viz. the bay of: Awatſka, and the river O- 
lutora, in the bottom of the gulph of the ſame 


name; that there was not one harbour on its 


weſtern coaſt; and that Vamſk was the only 


one, except Okotſk, on all. the weſtern ſide of 
the Penſhinſkian ſea, till-we come to the river 
Amur. The Kurile iſlands contain. but ons 


harbour, and that is on the north-eaſt ſide of 
Mareekan; where, as-we have already mention» 
ed, the Ruſſians have a ſettlement. 

The other chart comprehended all-the diſcos 
veries that the Ruſſians had made to the eaſt- 
ward of Kamtſchatka, towards America. That 
part of the American coaſt, with which Tſche- 
rikoff fell in, is laid down in this chart between 
the latitude of 58“ and 584 north, and 75 > 
eaſtern longitude; from Okotſk, or. 2184 from 


Greenwich; and the place where Beering ans 


chored in 394 of latitude, and 633% of longi- 


tude from Okotſk, or 207 from Greenwich. 


To ſay nothing of the longitude, which map, 


of 
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of the coaſt, diſcovered by Beering and Tſche- 
rikoft, particularly that part of it. which was 
diſcovered by the. latter, differs conſiderably. 
from. Mr Muller's chart. Whether the chart. 
now produced by Itmyloff, or that of Muller, 
be moſt erroneous in this reſpect, it may be dif- 
ficult to determine. 

According to Iſmyloff's account, neither the 
numder nor the. ſituation of. the iſlands which. 
are diſperſed between 52“ and 85 of latitude, 
in the ſpace between Kamtſchatka and Ameri. 
ca, is properly aſcertained. He ſtruck out a- 
bout a third of them, aſſuring us, that they. 
did not exiſt; and he conſiderably altered the 
ſituation of others; which, he ſaid; was neceſ- 
ſary, from the obſervations which he. himſelf 
had made; and there was no reaſon to enter» 
tain a doubt about this As theſe iflands are 
nearly under the ſame parallel, different navi- 
gators, miſled. by their different reckonings, 
might eaſily. miſtake one iſland, or. cluſter of 
iſlands, for another; and imagine they bad 
made a. new diſcovery,. when they had only 
found old ones, in a poſition ſomewhat diffe- 


| rent from that which their former viſitors had 


aſſigned to them. 

The iſles of Se Theodore, St Stephen, St 
Abraham, St Macarius, Seduction Iſland, and 
ſeveral others, which are repreſented in Mr 
Muller's chart, were not to be found in this 
now produced to us; nay, Iſmyloff and the o- 
ther Ruſſians aflured Captain Cook, that they 


* been reagent e for without effect, 


Nevertheleſs, 


| 
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Nevertheleſs, it is difficult to believe, that Mr 
Muller could place them in his chart without 
ſome authority. Captain Cook, however, con- 
fiding in the teſtimony of theſe people, whom 
he thought competent witneifes, omited them. 
in his chart; and made ſuch corrections reſpec- 
ting the other iſlands, as he had reaſon to think 
were neceſſary 

We {ſhall now: proceed to give ſome account 
of the iſlinds, beginning with thoſe which are 
neareſt to Kamtſchatka, and computing the lon- 
gitude from the harbour of Petropaulowſka, in 
the bay of Awatſka. The firit is Beering's 


Iſland, in 55 of northern latitude, and 6“ of 


eaſtern longitude. At the diſtance of ten leagues 
from the ſouthern extremity of this, in the di- 
rection of eaſt by ſouth, or eaſt- ſouth-eaſt, 
ſtands Maidenoi Oſftraſt, or the Copper Iſtand. 


The next iſland is Atakou, in the latitude of 


$29 45' nd in the longitude of 15 or 169. 
The extent of this iſland is about eighteen 
leagues, in the direction of eaſt and weſt; and 
it is perhaps the fame land which Beering fell 
in with,. and to which he gave the name of 
Mount St John. 

We next come to 2: cluſter of fix or more 
iſtands; two of which, Amluk and Atghka, are 
of conſiderable extent, and each of them has 4 
ne harbour. The middle of this group lies 


the latirude of-529:3c/, and 28 of longitude; 


from the bay of Awatika; and its extent is a- 
bout four degrees, in the direction of eaſt and 
weſt. Theſe. are the ifles that. Iſmyloff faid 

| ware 
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vere to be removed four deęrees to the eaſt- 
+ ward. In the ſituation they bave in Captain 
Cook's chart, was a group, comprehending ten 
little iflands, which, we were informed, were 
entirely to be ſtruck out; and alſo two iſlands, 
ſituate between them and the group to which 
- Oonalaſhka appertains. In the place of theſe 
two, an iſland, named Amoghta, was int ro- 
t duced. 
4 The. fituation of many of theſe iſlands may, 
4 perhaps, be erroneouſly laid down. But the 
a || poſition of the largeſt group, of which Oona- 
„ BN laſhka is one of the moſt conſiderable iſlands, 
tis free from ſuch errors. Moſt of the iſlands 
that compoſe this cluſter, were ſeen by us; their 
j. longitude and latitude were therefore deter min- 
ed with tolerable accuracy, particularly the har- 
5 bour of Samganoodha, in Oonalaſbka, which 
f {| aut be conſidered as a fixed point. This group, 
>, may be ſaid to extend as far as Halibut Iſles, 
n | which are forty leagues diſtant from Oonalaſh- 
4 ka, towards the eaſt-north-eaſt. Within theſe 
ies, a paflage, , communicating with Briſtol 
Bay, was marked in Iſmyloff's chart; which 
| converts about fifteen leagues of the coaſt, that 
e Captain Cook had ſuppoſed to be part of the 
e | continent, into an iſland, named Ooneemak. 
a 1 This paflage might eaſily eſcape us, being, as 
we were informed, extremely narrow, ſhallow, 
e; and only to be navigated through with boats, 
„or veſſels of very ſmall burthev. 
4 From the chart, as well as from the teſtimo- 
4 7 of Iſmyloff and his countrymen, it r. 
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that this is as far as the Ruſſians have made any 
diſcoveries, or have extended themſelves, fince 
the time of Beering. They all affirmed, tl at 
no perſons of that nation had ſettled them» 
ſelves ſo far to the eaſt-ward, as the place 
where the natives gave the note to Captain 
lerke;z which being delivered to Iſymloff for 
his peruſal, he ſaid, that it had been written 
at Oomanak. From him he procured the 
name of Kodiak“, the largeſt e 
Iſlands; for it had no name aſſigned to it up- 
on the chart which we produced. It may 
not be improper to mention, that no names 
were put to the iſlands which Iſmyloff ſaid were 
to be ſtruck out of the chart; and Captain 


Cook conſidered this as ſome confirmation that 
that they have no exiſtence. | 


The American continent is here called, by 
the Ruſſians, as well as by the iſlanders, Alaſch- 
ka; which appellation, though it properly be- 


longs only to that part which is contiguous to 


Ooneemak, is made uſe of by thedi when 
ſpeaking of the American continent in general. 
This is all the intelligence we obtained from 


theſe pcople, reſpecting the geography of this 


part of the globe; and perhaps this was all the 
information they were able to give. For they 
repeatedly aſſured Captain Cook, that they 
knew of no other iſlands, beſides thoſe which 
were repreſented upon this chart, and that no 
Ruſſian had ever viſited any part of the Ame- 
rican continent to the north-ward, except that 


25 which 
A Ruſſian ſlip had touched at Kodiak in the year 1776, 
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which is oppoſite the country of the Tſchutſki. 


If Mr Stzhlin was not greatly impoſed upon, 
what cauld induce him to publiſh a map fo ſin- 
gularly erroneous, as his map of the New 


orthern "Archipelago, in which many of theſe 


iſlands. are jumbled together without the leaſt 
regard to truth? Nevertheleſs, he himſelf ſtyles 
it * a "oy accurate little map.“ 

off 


Ifmy! 


n 


continued-with-us till the evening of 


the 21ſt, when he took his final leave. Cap- 
tain Cock intruſted to his care a letter to the 


Lords of the Admiralty, incloſing a chart of 
all the northern coaſts we had viſited. Iſmy- 


loff ſaid there would be an opportunity of tranſ- 


mitting it to Kamtſchatka, or Okotik, in the 


- courſe of the ſucceeding ſpring; and that it 


would be at Peterſburg the following winter. 
He gave the Captain a letter to Major Behm, 
Governor of Kamtſchatka, who reſides at Bol- 


.cheretfk in that peninſula z and another to the 


commanding officer at 'Petropaulowſka. 

Mr Iſmyloff ſeemed: to poſſeſs abilities that 
might entitle him to a higher ſtation than that 
in which we found him. He had conſiderable 
knowledge in aſtronomy, and in the moſt uſe- 
ful branches of the mathematics. Captain 
Cook made him a. preſent of an Hadley's oc- 
tant; and though, perhaps, it was the firſt he 
had ever. ſeen, he very quickly made himſelf 
acquainted with moſt of the uſes to which that 
inſtrument ean be applied. / 

On Thurſday the 22d, in the morning, we 
made an attempt to get out to ſea, with the 

Vol. III. -% G wind 
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wind at ſouth-eaſt,, but did not ſucceed. In 
the afternoon of the 23d we were viſited by 
one Jacob Ivanovitch Sopoſnicoff, a Ruſſian, 
who commanded a ſmall veſſel at Oomanak. 
This man ſeemed very modeſt, and would drink 
no ſtrong liquor, of which the other Ruſſians, 
whom we had met with here, were extremely 
fond. He appeared to know what ſupplies could 
-be obtained at the barboyr of St Peter and St 
Paul, and the price of the yarious articles, more 
accurately than Mr Iſmyloff. But, by all ac- 


counts, every thing, we ſhould have occafion 


to purchaſe at that place, was very ſcarce, and 
bore a high price. This man informed us, that 
he was to be at Petropaulowſka in the enſuing 
May; and, as we underſtood, was to have the 
charge of Captain Cook's letter. He ſeemed 
very deſirous of having ſome token from the 


Captain to carry to Major Behm; and, to gra- 


tify him, the. Captain ſent a ſmall, ſpying-glaſs. 

After we had contracted an acquaintance 
. with theſe Ruſſians, ſeveral of our gentlemen, 
at different times, . viſited their ſettlement on 
the iſland, where they always met with friendly 


treatment. It confiſted of a dwelling-houſe and 


two ſtore- houſes. Beſides. the Ruffians, there 
was a number ef the Kamtſchadales, and of 
the Oonalaſhkans, as ſervants:to the former. 
Some other natives of this iſland, who appear- 
ed to be independent of the Ruſſians, lived at 

the ſame place. Such of them as belonged to 
the Ruſſians, were all of the male ſex ;. and 
they axe either taken or purchaſed. from their 


parents, 
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parents, when young. There were, at preſent, 
about twenty of theſe who could be conſidered 
in no other light than as children. They all 
reſide in the . houſe, the Ruſſians at the 
upper end, the Kamtſchadales in the middle, 
and the Oonalaſhkans at the lower end, where 
is fixed a capacious boiler for preparing their 
food, which principally conſiſts of fiſn, with 
the addition of wild roots and berries. There 
is no great difference between the firſt and laſt 
table, except what is produced by cookery, by 
which the Ruſſians can make indifferent things 
palatable. They dreſs whales fleſh in ſuch a 
manner as to make it very good eating; and 
they have a kind of pan-pudding of ſalmon» 
roe, beaten up fine and fried, which is a tole- 
rable ſubſtitute for bread. They may, perhaps, 
occaſionally, taſte real bread, or have a diſh in 
which flour is one of the principal ingredients. 
If we except the juice of berries, which they ge- 
nerally ſip at their meals, they drink no other 
liquor than pure water; and it ſeems to be ve- 
ry fortunate for them that they have nothing. 
ſtronger,” | 
As the iſland furniſhes them with ſubſiſtence, 
ſo it does, in ſome meaſure, with clothing. This 
is chiefly compoſed of ſkins. The upper gar- 
ment, which is made like a waggoner's frock, 
reaches down to the knees. Beſides this, they 
wear a waiſtcoat or two, à pair of breeches, 2 
fur cap, and a pair of boots, the legs of which 
are formed of ſome kind of ſtrong gut, but the 
ſoles and upper leathers are of Ruſlan leather. 
G3- Their. 


5&2 Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
Their two chiefs, Iſmyloff and Ivanovitch, wore 
a calico frock; and they, as well as ſeveral o- 
thers, had ſhirts of ſilk. 

Many Ruflians are ſettled upon al the moſt 
confiäg iſlands between Kamtſchatka and 
Oonalaſhka, for the purpofe of collecting furs, 
Their principal object is the ſea- bea ver or otter; 
but ſkins of inferior value alſo make a part of 
their cargoes. We neglected to enquire how 
long they have had a ſettlement upon Oona- 
laſnka, and the heighbouring iſlands; but if 
we form our judgment on this point ſrom the 
great ſubjection the natives are under, this, can- 
not be of a very late date“. Theſe furriers are, 
from time to time, ſucceeded by others. Thoſe 
we ſaw arrived here from Or in 1776, and 
vere to return in 1781. f 
As for the native A of this iſland, 
they are, to all appearance, a very peaceable, in- 
offenſive race of people; and, in point of ho- 
neſty, they might ſerve as a pattern ta the moſt 
civilized nations. But, from, what we ſaw of 
their neighbours, with whom the Ruſſians are 
unconnected, we have fome doubt whether this 


was their original diſpoſition z and are rather 


inclined to be of opinion, that it js. the conſe- 
quence of their preſent ſtate of ſabjzeQion. In- 
deed, if we did not miſunderſtand the re 
they had been under the neceflity of m 
| ſome ſevere examples before ey could, 
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che iſlanders into tolerable order. If ſeverities 
were really inflifted at firſt, the beſt excuſe for 
them is, that they have produced the moſt be- 
neficial effects; and, at preſent, the greateſt” 
harmony ſubſiſts between the: Rufians and the 
natives. The latter have their own chiefs in 
each iſland, and ſeem to enjoy liberty and pro- 
perty without moleſtation, Whether 1 are 
tributaries to the Ruſſians, or not, we could 
never learn; but we had ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that they are. 

The people of - Qonalaſhka. are in general 
rather low 9 ſtature, but 2 and well 
ſhaped. Their necks are commonly ſhort, and 
they have ſwarthy chubby faces. "They have 
black eyes, and ſmall beards. Their hair is 
tong, black, and ſtraight : the men wear it looſe 
behind, and cut before; but the women ge- 
nerally tie it up in a bunch. 

The dreſs of both ſexes is the ſame with re- 
ſpect to faſhion, the only difference is in the 
materials. The frock worn by the women is 
made of the ſkins of ſeals ; and that of the 
men, of the. ſkins of birds; both reach below 
the knees. This conſtitutes the whole dreſs of 
the females. But, over the frock, the men 
wear another compoſed of gut, which water 
cannot penetrate ; it has a. hood to it, which is 
drawn over the head. Some of them wear 
boots z. and all of them wear 2 ſort of oval 
fnouted cap, made of wood, with a rim that 
admits the head. They dye theſe caps with 
rr the upper 


part 
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rt of the rim, they fix the long briſtles of 
ome ſea-animal, on which - glaſs beads are 
ſtrung; and on the front is a ſmall image or 
two formed of bone. They do not make uſe 
of paint: but the women puncture their faces 
flightly, and both ſexes perforate the lower lip, 
in which they fix pieces of bone. But jt is as 
uncommon here to ſee a man with this orna- 
ment, as to obſerve a woman v ithout it. Some 
fix beads to the upper lip under the noſtrils; 
and they all ſuſpend ornaments in their ears. 
Fiſh and other ſea- animals, birds, roots, ber- 
ries, and even ſea- weed, compole their food. 
They dry quantities of fiſh during the ſummer, 
which they lay up in ſmall huts for their uſe in 
winter; and, probably, they preſerve berries and 
roots for the ſame ſeaſon ef ſcarcity. They eat 
moſt of their provifions raw. Boiling and broil- 
ing were the only methods of cookery that we 
ſaw practiſed among them; and the former they 
in all probability learnt from the Ruſſians. Some 
have in their poſſeſſion ſmall braſs kettles; and 
thoſe who have not, make one of a flat ſtone, 
with ſides of clagx. 4 
Captain Cook once happened to be preſent, 
when the chief of this iſland made his dinner 
of the raw head of a large halibut, juſt caught. 
Before any part of it was given to the chief, two 
of his ſervants eat the gitts, with no other dreſ- 
fing than ſqueezing out the ſlime. After this, 
one of them having cut off the head of the fith, 
took it to the ſea, and waſhed it, then came with 
it, and ſeated himſelf by the chief; but not * - 
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be had pulled up ſome graſs, upon a part of 
which the head was, placed; and the-reſt was 
ſtrewed before the chief. He then cut large 
pieces off the cheeks, and put them within the 
reach of the chief, who ſwallowed them with 
great ſatisfaction. When he had. finiſhed his 
meal, the remains of the head being cut in pie- 
ces, were given to the ſervants, who tore off 
the meat with their teeth, and gnawed the bones 
like ſo many. dogs. 1 | 
As the, Oonalaſhkans uſe no paint, they are 
leſs dirty in their perſons than thoſe ſayages who 
thus beſmear themſelves ; but es th full as 
filthy in their houſes, The. following is their 
method of building: they dig in the ground, an 
oblong pit, which rarely exceeds fifty feet in 
length, and twenty in breadth; but the dimen- 
ſions are in general ſmaller. Over. this excava- 
tion they form the roof of wood, which * 
cover firſt: with graſs, and then with earth, ſo 
that the external appearance reſembles a dung- 
hill. Near each end of the roof is left a ſquare 
opening, Which admits the light; one of theſe 
openings being intended only for this purpoſe, 
and the other being alſo. uſed to go in and out 
by, with the afliſtance of a ladder; or rather, a 
poſt, in hich ſteps are cut. In ſome. of the 
houſes there is an entrance below, but this is 
rather uncammon. Round the ſides and ends 
of the habitatiens, the families, ſeveral of which 
dwell together, have their ſeparate.apartments, 
where they ſleep, and ſit at work; not on bench- 
es, but in a. ſort of concave. trench, dug en- 
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tirely round the inſide of the houſe, and cover. 
ed with mats, ſo that this part is kept pretty 
clean and decent. The ſame cannot be ſaid of 
the middle of the houſe, which is common to 
all the families. For, though it is covered with 
dry graſs, it is a receptacle for every kind of 
dirt, and the plate where the urine trough 
ſtands; the ſtench of which is by no means im- 
proved by raw hides, or leather, being almoſt 
- continually ſteeped in it. Behind, and over the 
trench, they place the few effects that they have 
in their poſſeſſion, fuch as their mats, : ſkins, 
and apparel. 

Their furniture confifts of buckets, : cans, 
wooden bowls, ſpoons, matted baſkets, and 
' Cometimes a. Roffan- kettle or pot. All theſe 
- utenſils are made in. a very-neat. manner; and 
yet we obſervedno other tools among them than 
fave knife and the hatchet; that is, a ſmall flat 

iece of iron, made like an adze, by fixing it 

to a crooked wooden handle. 

Though the Ruſſians lige among theſe people, 
ve found much leſs iron in poſſeſſion of the lat. 
ter, than we had met with among other tribes 


on the neighbouring continent of America, who 


had never ſeen the Rufſians, nor perhaps had 
any intercourſe with them. Probably a fev 
beads, and a ſmall quantity of tobacco and ſnuff, 
purchaſe all they have to ſpare. There are fev 
of them that do not both biwcke and chem to- 

bacco, and take ſnuff, A 
They did not appear to be very deſirous of 
more iron, or to want any other inſtruments 
except 
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except ſewing needles, their own being formed 


of bone. With theſe they ſew their canoes, 
and make their clothes, and allo work very cu- 
rious embroidery. They uſe, inſtead of thread, 
the fibres of finews, which they ſplit to the 
thickneſs which is required. All ſewing is per- 
formed by the females. They are the ſhoe- 
makers, e and boat-builders, or boat= 
coverers; for the men, in all probability, con- 
ſtruct the wooden frame, over which the ſkins 
are ſewed. They manufacture mats, and baſkets 
of graſs, which are both ſtrong and beautiful. 
There is, indeed, a neatneſs and perfection in 
moſt of their work, that ſhews they are neither 
deficient in ingenuity nor perſeverance. Fs. 
We did not obſerve a fire-place in any one of 
their habitations. They are lighted, as well as 
heated, by lamps; which, though fimple, ef- 
fectually anſwer the purpoſe for which they are 
intended. They conſiſt of a flat ſtone, hollowed , 
on one fide like a plate; in the ho:low part they 
put the oil, mixed with ſome dry graſs, which 
ſerves for a wick. Both ſexes often warm them- 
ſelves over one of theſe lamps, by placing it be- 
tween their legs, under their garments, and 


W fitting thus over it for ſeveral minutes. Theſe 


people produce fire both by collifion and attri- 
tion ; the firſt by ſtriking two ſtones againſt each 
other, on one of which a quantity of brimſtone 
has been previouſly rubbed. The latter method 
is performed by means of two pieces of wood, 
one of which is flat, and the other is a ſtick of 
the length of about a foot and a half, 'They 
Vol III. 1 3 
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preſs the pointed end of the ſlick upon the other 
piece, whirling it nimbly round as a drill, and 
thus fire is procured in a few minutes. This 
method is common in many couatries. It is not 
only practiſed by theſe people, but alſo by the 
Kamtſchadales, the Greenlanders, the Otaheite- 
ans, the New Hollanders, and the Brazilians, 
and probably by other nations. Some men of 
learning and genius have founded an argument 
on this cuſtom, to prove that this and that nation 
are of the fame extraction. But caſual agree- 
ments, in a few particular inſtances, will not 
wholly authoriſe ſuch.a concluſion; nor, on the 
other hand, will a diſagreement, either in-man- 
ners or cuſtoms, between two different nations, 
prove of courſe that they are of different ex- 
traction, 

We ſaw no offenſive, nor even defenfive we 
Len among the natives of Oonalaſhka. It can 
Icarcely be ſuppoſed that the Ruſſians found 
them in ſuch a defenceleſs ſtate; it is rather to 
be imagined, that, for their own ſecurity, they 
have diſarmed them. Political motives, like- 
wile, may have induced the Ruſſians not to per- 


mit theſe iſlanders to have any large canoes ; for | 


we can hardly believe they had none ſuch origi- 
pally, as we found them among all their neigh- 
bours. However, we obſerved none here ex- 
cept two or three-that belonged to the Ruſſians. 
Their canoes in uſe among the natives, art 
ſmaller than any of thoſe we had ſeen upon the 
coaſt of America, from which, however, they 
Hiffer but 1i.tle in their conſtruction. The form 


ot 
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of theſe terminates ſomewhat atrupt'y; the 
bead is forked, and the upper point of the fork 
projects without the under one, which is level 
with the ſurface of the water. It is remarkable 
that they ſhould thus conſtruct them, for the 
fork generally catches hold of everything that 
comes in the-way-to prevent which, they fix a 
piece of ſmall ſtick from one point to the other. 
In other reſpects they build their canoes after the 
manner of thyſe of the Eſquimaux-and Green- 
landers; the frame being of fender laths, and 
the covering. of the ſkins of ſeals. They are a- 
bout twelve feet in length, eighteen inches in 


breadth in the middle, and twelve or fourteen - 


inches in depth. They ſometimes carry two 
perſons, one of whom ſits in the ſeat, or round 
hole, which is nearly in the middle; and the 


other is ſtretched at full length in the canoe. 
Round this hole is a rim or hoop of wood, a- 


bout which gut- ſkin is ſewed, which can be 
drawn together, or opened like a purſe, with 


leathern ſtriags fitted to the outer edge. The 


man ſits in this place, draws the ſkin tight about 


his body over his gut-frock, and brings the ends 


of the thongs, or purfe-ſtrings, over his ſhoul- 
der. The ſleeves of his frock are faſtened tight 


round his wriſts; and it being cloſe round his 
neck, and the hood being. drawn over his head, - 


where his cap confines it, water cannot eaſily 


penetrate, either into the canoe, or to his body. 
If, however, any water ſhould find means to 


inſinuate itſelf, the boatman dries it up with a 


piece of ſpunges He makes ule of a double-blad- 
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ed paddle, which is held with both hands in the 
middle, ſtriking the water firſt on one ſide, and 
then on the other, with a quick regular motion, 
Thus the canoe is impelled at a great rate, and 
5 a direction perfectly ſtraight. In failing from 
Egoochſhak to Samganoodha, though our ſhip 
went at the rate of FA even miles an hour, two or 
three canoes kept pace with her. 
Their implements for hunting and fiſhing lie 
ready upon their canoes, under ſtraps fixed for 
the purpoſe. They are all extremely well made 
of wood and bone, and are not very different 
f om thoſe uſed by the Greenlanders. The only 
difference is in the point of the miffile dart; 
which, in ſome that we ſaw at this iſland, does 
"ot exceed an inch in length; whereas thoſe of 
the Greenlanders, according to Crantz, are a- 
" bout eighteen. inches lon Indeed thefe darts, 
as well as fome others of their inſtruments, are: 
extremely curious. Their darts are' generally: 


made of fir, and are about four feet in length. 


One end is formed of bone, into which, by 
means of a ſocket, another ſmall piece of bone, 
which is barbed, is fixed, but contrived in ſuch 
a manner, as to de put in and taken out without 
trouble: this is fecured to the middle of the ſtick 
by a ſtrong, though thin piece of twine, com- 
poſed of ſinews. The bird, fiſh, or other animal 
is no ſooner ſtruck, than the pointed bone ſlips 
out of the ſocket, but remains fixed in its body 
by means of the barb. The dart then ſerves as 

a float to trace the animal, and alſo contributes 

to fatigue it conſiderabiy, fo that it is may 
| en 
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taken. They throw theſe darts by the aſſiſtance 
of a thin piece of wood, twelve or fourteen in- 
ehes long ʒ the middle of this is ſlightly hollows 
ed, for the better reception of the weapon ; and 
at the termination of the hollow, which does 
not extend to the end, is fixed a ſhort pointed 
piece of bone, to prevent the dart from flipping, 
The other extremity is furniſhed with a hole 
for the reception of-the fore- finger, and the 
fides are made to coincide with the other fingers 
and thumb, in order to graſp with greater firm- 
neſs. The natives throw thefe darts to the diſc 
tance of eighty or ninety yards, with great force 
and dexterity. They are exceedingly expert in 
ſtriking fiſh, both in the fea, and in rivers. 
They alfo uſe hooks and lines, nets and wears. 
The lines are formed of twiſted ſinews, and the 
books of bone. 

Whales, porpoiſes, n halibut; ſword- 
6h, ſalmon, trout, cod, ſoals, flat-fiſh, and ſe- 
veral other ſorts, are found here; ans there 
may be many more that we had not an eppor- 
tunity of feeing. Salmon and halibut appear to 
be in the preateſt plenty; and on them the 


people of theſe ifles principally ſubſiſt; at leaſt, 


they were the only ſort of fith, except cod, that 
we obferved to be laid np for their winter tore. 

Seals, and all that tribe of ſea-animals, arg- 
not ſo numerous as they are in many other ſeas, 
Nor can this be thought ſurprifing, fince- there 
is hardly any part of the coaſt, on either conti- 
nent, nor any of theſe iſlands, ſituate between 
them, but what is inhabited, and whoſe inhabi- 
; tanta 
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tants hunt theſe animals for their food and clothe. 


ing. Sca-horſcs are, indeed, to be found in 
prodigious numbers about the ice; and the [ca 

otter is ſcarce any where to be met with but in 
this ſea. An animal was ſometimes ſeen by us, 
that blew after. the manner of whales: It had 
head rzſemb ling that of. à ſeal. ' It was larger 
than that animal, and its colour was white, with 
dark {pots interſpericd. This was perhaps the 
m2anati, or ſea- cow. 

Water-iowls are neither found here. in ſuch 
numbers, nor in ſuch variety, as in the north- 
ern parts of the Atlantic Ocean. However there 
are ſome in theſe parts, that we do not recolled 
to have ſeen in other.ccuntries z. particularly the 
alea manochrea of Steller; and @ black and white 
duck, which we judge to be different from the 


ſtone:duck. that Kraſheninikoff has deſcribed in. 
Bis hiſtory of Kamtſchatka. All the other birds 
we ſaw are mentioned by this author, except 


fome which we obſerved near the ice; and the 
greateſt part of theſe, if not all, have been de- 
ſeribed by Martin, in his voyage to Greenland, 


it is ſomewhat extraordinary, that. penguins, 
which are ſo frequently met with in many para 


of the world, ſhould not be found in this fea. 


Albatroſſes too are extremely ſcarce here. The: 


few land- birds, ſeen by us are the ſame with 
thoſe of Rurops ; but there were probably many 
others which we had no opportunity of .obſery- 
ing. A very beatiful bird was ſhot in the woods 
at Norton Sound; which, we underftand, vs 
Fornctunes found in | England, ; and known by the 
1 8 ee 
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zppellation of chatterer. Our people ſaw other 
{mall birds there, but in no great abundance of 
variety; fuch as the bull-finch, the wood-pece 
ker, the yellow-finch, and tit-mouſe. 
Oor excurGons and obſervations being con- 


fi ned to the ſra:coaſt, we cannot be expected to 


bave much knowledge of the animals or vege- 
tables of the country. There are few other in- 
ſets beſides muſyniroes, and we ſaw few reptiles 
except lizards.” There are no deer at Oonalaſh- 
ka, or any of the neighbouring iflands ; nor 
are there any domeſtic animals, not even dogs. 
Weaſels and foxes were the only quadrupeds, 


ve obſerved.; but the natives told us, that they 


had likewiſe hares, and the marmottas mention- 
ed by Kraſheninikoff. Hence it appears, that 


the inhabitants procure the greateſt ſhare of 


their food from the ſea and rivers. They are 
alſo indebted to the ſea for all the wood which 
they uſe for building, and other neceſſary pur- 
poſes; as there is not a tree to be ſeen growing 
vpon any of the iſlands, nor upon the neigh» 
bouring coaſt of the continent. | 

The ſzeds of plants are 13d to be conveyed, 
by various means, from one part of the world to 
another; even to iſlands lying in the midſt of 
extenſive oceans, and far diſtant from any othet 
lands. It is therefore remarkable, that there are 
no trees growing on this part of the American 
continent, nor upon any of the adjacent ifles. 
They are doubtleſs as well ſituated for receiving 
leeds, by the various ways we have beard of, as 
thete coaſts which have plenty of wood, Nature 


has, 
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has, perhaps, denied to ſome ſoils the power of 
raiſing trees, without the afliſtance of art. With 
reſpect to the drift-wood, upon the ſhores of 
theſe iſlands, we have no doubt of its coming 
from America. For though there may be none 
on the neighbouring coaſt, a ſufficient quantity 
may grow farther up the country, which may 
be broken looſe by torrents in the ſpring, and 
brought down to the ſea; and not a little may 
be conveyed from the woody coaſts, though 

Gtuated at a more conſiderable diſtance. 
Plants are to be found in great variety at 
Oonalaſhka. Several of them are ſuch as we 
meet with in Europe, and alſo in New-found- 
land, and other parts of America; and others of 
them, which are likewiſe found in Kamtſchatka, 
are eaten by the natives both there and here. 
Of theſe, Kraſheninikoff has favoured us with 
deſcriptions. The principal one is the /aranne, or 
lily root; which is about as large as a root of 
arlick, round, and compoſed of a number of 
mall cloves and grains. When boiled it ſome- 
what reſembles ſaloop; the taſte of it is not 
diſagreeable, It does not appear to be in great 
abundance. Rev i: 
Among the food of the natives we may reckon 
ſome other wild roots; the ſtalk of a plant not 
unlike angelica z- and berries of different ſpecies, 
ſuch as cran-berries, hurtle-berries, bran.ble- 
berries, and heath-berries; beſides a ſmall red 
berry, which, in Newfoundland, is denominated 
partridge-berry ; and another brown berry, with 
which we were unacquainted. This has ſome- 
| | what 
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ht of the taſte of a floe, but is different from 


it in every other reſpect. When eaten in a-cor- 


ſiderable quantizy it is very aſtringant. Brandy 
may be diſtilled: from it. Captain Clerke en- 


deavoured to ſome z but they ferment- 
ed, and became as rang a8 if 8 — 
ſteeped in ſpirits. - | 

There rere ſeveral plants lens fariles- 
able 70 us, but are riot aſod either by the Ruuſ- 
ifians or the naties. Theſe Here peactops, ' wild 
purſlaim, a fort af ſcurvytgraſs, crriſea, and oa 
:few-others. Me found all theſe:very 
vhether · dreſſad in foups or in ſalladds. The- 
hes and low gycunds abound with graſs; which 
grows very thick, and to a great length. We 
are of opinion, that cattle might ſuhũſt at Qo- 
-palaſhka in very ſeaſon of the year, mithout 
being houſed. Phe oil, in many places, E 
-peared to be capable of grain and we- 
getables. But, at preſent, the Ruſſian tradena, 
and the-natives, ſeem contented uith the fpon- 
:tancous productions of nature. 

We e native ſulphur among We 
wh of this land; but we could not learn where 
they procured it. We atfo found ochre, and a 
ſtone that affords a purple colour beſides ano- 
ther that gives a good green. This laft, in its 
natural ſtate, is of-a:greyiſh. green hue, coarſe, 
and heavy. It readiiy diſſolves in oil; bot when 
it is put into water, it altogether loſes its pro- 
perties. As for the ſtones about the ſhore and 
Bills, we e en- 
traordinary. 
Work. I 24 1 The 
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The Oonalaſhkans inter their dead on the 
tops of hills, and raiſe over the grave a little 
- hillock.. One of the natives, who attended 
Captain Cook in a walk into the country, point- 
- ed out ſeveral of theſe repoſitories of the dead. 
There was one of them, by the ſide of the road. 

that had a heap of ſtones over it; and all who 
- paſſed it, added a ſtone to the heap. In the 
country were ſeen ſeveral. ſtone hillocks, that 

ſeemed to have been artificially raiſed. Some 
- of them. were,.to appearance, of great antiquity, 
Wo are unacquainted with the notions of theſe 
people reſpecting the deity, and a future ſtate, 
We are equally uninformed with regard to theit 


diverſions ; having ſeen nothing that could give 


us an; infight into either. 1 | 
They are extremely chearful and friendly a. 
-mong each other; and they always treated us 
- with great civility. The Ruſſians ſaid they ne- 
ver had any connection with their women, on 
account of their not being chriſtians. Our peo- 
ple, however, were leſa ſcrupulous; and ſome of 
- them had reaſon to repent, that the women of 
- Qonalaſhka encouraged their addreſſes; for their 
health was i injured by a diſtemper that is not 
. wholly unknown here. Ihe natives are alſo 
- ſubject to the cancer, or a complaint of a ſimilar 
nature, which thoſe. who are attacked by it are 
ſtudious to conceal. They do not appear to be 
long - lived. We did not ſee a perſon, man or wo- 
man, whom we could ſuppoſe to be ſixty years 
of age; and we obſerved very few. who ſeemed 
to exceed fifty. ES, 2:95 * 
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We have occaſionally mentioned, from the 
time of our arrival in Prince William's Sound, 
how remarkably the inhabitants on this north- 
weſtern ſide of America reſemble the Eſqui- 
maux and Greenlanders in various particulars of 
pzrſon, dreſs, weapons, canoes, and the like. 
We were, however, much leſs {truck with this, 
than with the affinity ſubſiſting between the di- 
alects of the Greenlanders and Eſquimaux, and 
thoſe of Oonalaſhka and Norton's Sound. But 
we muſt obſerve, with reſpect to the words which. 
were collected by us on this fide of America, 
that too much ſtreſs is not to be laid upon their 
being accurately repreſented; for, after the death 
of Mr Anderſon, we had few who took any 
great degree of pains about ſuch matters; and 
we have often found that the ſame word, writ- 
ten down by two or more perſons, - from the 
mouth of the ſame native, diftered conſiderably, 
on being compared together. Nevertheleſs, e- 
nough is certain to authoriſe this judgment, 
that there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that all. 
theſe nations are of the ſame extraction; and if 
that be the caſe, there is little doubt of there 
being a northern communication by ſea, between 
the weſtern ſide of America, and the eaſtern ſide, 
thro' Baffin's Bay ; which communication, how- 
ever, is perhaps effectually ſhut up againſt ſhips, 
by ice, and other obſtructions; ſuch; at. leaſt, 
was Captain Cook's opinion at this time. 

The tides in theſe parts are not very conſider- 
able, except in Cook's River. The flood comes 
rom the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt, following the di- 
Jy | 12 rection 
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rection of the coaſt to the northweſt, Between 
Cape Prince of Wales and Norton Sound, we 


found a current ferting towards the riorthewelſk, 


particularly off that Cape, and within Sledge 
Inland. This current, however, entended but 
a little way from the coaſt, and was neither con- 
ſiſtent nor uniform. To the north of Cape 


Prinee of Wales, we obſerved neither tide nor 


current, either on the coaſt of America, or that 
of Aſia, This circumſtance gave riſe to an opi- 
nion which ſome of our people entertained, that 
the two Coaſts were connected either-by land or 
ies; and that opinion received ſome degree of 
ſtrerigth, from our never having any hollow 


Vaves from the north-ward; and from our ſeeing 


ice almoſt the whole way acroſs. 

From the obſervations made during our con- 
tinuance in the harbour of Samganoodha, its la- 
titude is 5 30 5 north, and its longitude 193% 29 
45, ent. 

On Monday the 26th of October, we failed 
from Samganbodhu harbour, when, the wind 
being ſoutherly, we ſtood to the weſt-ward, We 
intended to proceed to the Sandwich IHlands, 
in order to paſs a few of the winter months 
there, if we {Hould meet with the neeeſſury te- 
freiuments, and then advance in our progrels 
to Kamtfchatks; ſ6 ns to arrive there about the 
middle of May in the enſuing year. This be⸗ 
ing determined on, the Commodere gave Caps 
tam Clerke inſtructions for proceeding in caſe 
of ſeparation; Sandwich Hands being appoints 
ed for the firſt place of rendezvous end, 2 
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the: ſecond, Petropaulowſka, in Kamtſchatka. 
Having got out of the harbour, the wind veer- 
ed to the ſuuth-eaſt,, with which we were car-- 
red to the weſtern part of - Oonalaſlika, . by 
the evening, Here the wind was at ſouth, and 
we ſtretched to the. weſt-ward till the next 
morning at ſeven; at which time we wore, and 
ſtood to the.eaſt. The wind had now ſo great- 
ly increaſed, as to reduce us to our three cours 
ks. It blewin heavy ſqualls, accompanied with - 
rain, hail, and ſnow; | 
In the morning of the 28th, at about nine 
o'clock, Oonalaſhka bore ſourh-eaft, about four 
leagues diſtant, The ſtrength- of the gale was 
much abated, and, towards the evening, inſen« . 
fibly veered round to the eaſt, and ſoon after 
got to north-eaſt, inereaſing to a very hard gale, . 
attended with rain. | 

At half after ſix, in the morning of the zꝛ9th, 
we difcovered land, which we ſuppofed to be 
the iſtand Amoghta. At eight, the wind ha- 
ving veered to the weſt- ward, we could not 
weather the iſland, and gave over plying; bear- 
ing away for Oonalaſhka, in order to go to the 
north of it, not daring, in ſo hard à gale of 
wind, to attempt a paſſage to the ſouth-eaſt of 
. When we bore away, the land was about 
four leagues diſtant. The longitade was 191 
1% and the latitude 53% 38. The Ruſhan'ma 
is very inneccurate in the fituetion of this ifland. 
| Steering to the north- eaſt, we diſcovered, at 
eleven o'clock, a rock; elevated like à tower, 
beating norch · aort h- eaſt, at the diſtance 2 2 
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bout four leagues. The latitude was 53*'5%, 
and the longitude 1919 27 me got light of 
Oonalaſhka about three in the afternoon, when 
we ſhortened fail, and hauled the wind, being 
vnable to get through the paſſage before night, 
On the zoth, at day- break, having a very hard 
gale at weſt-north-weſt, with heavy ſqualls and 
ſnow, we bore away under. courſes, and cloſe 
reefed - top-ſails. About noon we were in the 
middle of the ſtrait, and got through it at three 
in the afternoon, Cape Providence bearing weſt- 
ſouth-weſt ; the wind at. weſt-north-weſt, | blew 
a ſtrong gale, with fair weather. 

On the 2d of November, the wind was at 
ſouth; and, in the evening, . blew a violent 
ſtorm, which occaſioned us to bring to. Se- 
veral guns were fired by the Diſcovery, which 
we immediately anſwered. We loſt fight of 
her at eight, and-ſaw her no more till eight the 
next morning. She joined us at ten; when; 
the height of the gale being over, and the 
wind having veered to welt-north-weſt, we 
made ſail, and purſued our courſe to the ſouth- 
ward. | 


In the morning of Saturday the 7th, a ſhag | 


or cormorant, flew often round the ſhip. - As 
it is not common for theſe birds to go far out 
of the fight of land, we ſuppoſed there was 
ſome at no great diſtance, though we could not 
diſcover any. Having but little wind in the af. 
ternoon, Captain Clerke came on board with 
ſome melancholy intelligence. He informed 
us that, the ſecond night after we 1 
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„ from Samganoodha, the main tack of the Dif- 
c  covery gave way, by which accident one man 
vas killed, and the boatſwain, with two or three 
others, wounded. He added, that his ſails and 
8 rigging received. conſiderable damage on the 


4 zu, and that he fired the guns as. a ſignal to 
d bring to. | ET hs 
10 On the 8th, we had a gentle breeze at north, 


with clear weather. On the gth, we had eight 
hours calm. To this ſucceeded a wind from the 
MW ſouth, accompanied with fair- weather. Such 
of our people as could handle a meedle, were 
now employed to repair the fails; and the car- 
penters were directed to put the boats in order. 
At noon, on the 12th, the wind returned to 
the north ward, and veered to the eaſt on the 
isch. We now ſaw.a tropic bird, and a dol- 
H bhin; the firſt we had obſerved in our paſſage. 
On the 17th, the wind was ſouth-ward, where 
it remained til theigth in the afternoon, when 


1 it was inſtantly brought round by the weft to 
ebe north, by a ſquall of wind and rain. The 
. wind increaſed to a very ov gale, and brought 
us under double reefed top-ſails. In lowering 


| the main-top-ſail, in order to reef it, the force 
w of the wind tore-/it out of the foot-rope, and 
it was-ſplit-in ſeveral parts. We got, however, 
another top-ſail to the yard the next morning. 
. We ſteered to the ſouth-ward till the 25th, at 
. day-light, when we. were in the latitude of 209 
55˙7. 8 127 1 92 14 
n The next morning, at day-break, land was 
Aiſcovered, extending from ſouth · ſouth- eaſt 8 
IG we 


% 
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«welt. We ſtood for it, and at eight o'clock, it 
extended from ſouth-eaſt to weſt, the neareſt 
part about two leagues diſtant. We now per- 
ceived that aur diſcovery of the group af Sand. 
-wich Iflands had been very imperfect, thoſe 
which we had viſited in our progreſs north- ward 
: all lying to the lee-ward of our preſent ſtation. 
An elevated hill appeared in the cauntry, 
hoſe ſummit roſe above the clouds The land, 
from this hill, fell in a gradual flope, termi- 
mating in a ſteep rocky coaſt; the ſea b 
againſt it in a moſt dreadful-Curf. Unable to 
weather the iſland, we bore up, and-rangal 
to the weſt-· ward. We now -people 
on many parts of: the ore, and-ſeveral houſes 
.and plantations. The cnuntry appeared to be 
well ſupplied with wood and water, and ſtream: 
Were ſeen, in various places, falling into the ſe, 
It being of the utmoſt importauce to procure 
a proper ſupply of proviſions at theſe iflands, 
"which could not poſſibly be:accomplithed, if a 
tree trade with the natives were: to be permit. 
ted ; Captain Cook publifhed an order, prohi- 
*biting all perſons on board the ſhips from tra- 
ding, except thoſe appointed by himfelf and 


Captain Clerke; and theſe were under limits- 


tions of trading only for proviſions and refreſh- 
ments. Injunctions were alſo laid againſt the 


.admittance of women into the ſhips, but under 
-gertain-reſtridtions. But the evil, which was 
intended to have been prevented by this regy- 
ation, had already got amongſt them. 

"INIT; the. coaſt extended W 
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eaſt to north-weſt, the neareſt ſhore three miles 
diſtant; in the latitude of 209 59g/, and the lons 
gitude of 203 5o'. Some canoes came off 
and, when they got along-ſide, many of the 
conductors of them came into the ſhip without 
heſitation. We perceived that they were of 
the ſame nation as thoſe iſlanders more to the 
lee-ward, which had already been viſited by us; 
and, as we underſtood, they were no ſtrangers 
to our having been there. It was, indeed, too 
evident; theſe people having got the venereal 
diſeaſe among them; which they probably con- 
tracted by an intercourſe with their neighbours, 
after we had left them, _ 

Our viſitors ſupplied us with a quantity of 
cuttle-faſh, in exchange for nails and iron. They 
brought but little fruit or roots, but ſaid they 
had plenty of them on their ifland, as well as 
of hogs and fowls. The horizon being clear, 
in the evening, we ſuppoſed the weſternmoſt 
land that we could ſee, to be an ifland, diſtinct 
from that off which we now were. Expecting 
the natives would return the next day, with the 
produce of their iſland, we plyed off the whole 


night, and ſtood cloſe in ſhore the next morn- 


ing. At firſt we were viſited but by few, but, 
towards noon, many of them appeared, bring- 
ing with them potatoes, taro, bread-fruit, plan- 
tains, and ſmall pigs, all of which were barter- 
ed for iron tools and nails, we having few other 
articles to give them. We traded with them 
till about four in the afternoon, at which time 
they had diſpoſed of all their cargoes; and, not 

Voz. III. 1 expreſling 
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expreffing inclination to fetch more, we 
immediately made fail. 

On the 3oth, in the afternoon, being off the 
north-eaſt end of the iſland, ſome more canoes 
tame off, Theſe princjpally belonged to Ter. 
reeoboo, a chief who came in one of them. He 
made the Commodore a preſent of two or three 
pigs z and we procured a little fruit by bartering 

with the other people. In about two hour 

they all left us, except feven or eight who choſe 
to remain on board. Soon after, a double fail- 
ing canoe arrived to attend upon them, which 
we towed aſtern the whole night. In the even- 
ing, another iſland was feen to the wind-ward, 
called, by the natives, Ohe. That, which 
we had . been off for ſome days, was called 
Mouse. 
At eight in the morning, on the iſt of De- 
cember, Owhyhee extended from fouth- eaſt to 
ſouth-weſt. Perceiving that we could fetch O. 
whyhee, we ſtood for it, when our viſitors from 
Mowee thought proper to embark in their ca- 
noes, and went aſhore. We ſpent the night, 
ſtanding off and on the north ſide 6f-Owhy hee, 


On the 2d of December, in the morning, to 


our great ſurpriſe, we ſaw the ſummits of the 
mountains covered with ſnow. Though they 
were not of an extraordinary height, the ſnow, 
in ſome places, appeared to be of a conſiderable 
depth, and to have remained there ſome time. 
Drawing near the thore, ſome of the natives ap- 
proached us, Who appeared a little ſhy at firſt, 
but we prevailed on tome of them to come on 

| N board; 
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board; and, at length, induced them to returtr 
to the iſland, to bring a ſupply of what we want« 
e ed. We had plenty of company after theſe had 
reached the ſhore, who brought vs a tolerable 
r. ſupply. of pigs, fruit, and roots. We traded 
e I with them tilt about fix in the evening, when 
© i we ſtood off, in order to ply to wind-ward round: 
g me ifland. 
rs An eclipſe of the moon was obſerved in the 
ſe evening of the 4th. Mr King uſed, for the 
i: purpoſe of obſervation, a night-teleſeope, with 
ch z circular aperture at the object end. The Com- 
. wodore obſerved. with the teleſcope of one of 
, Ramiden's ſextants. : 
ch In the evening of the 6th, being near the 
e ſhore, and five leagues further up the coaſt, we 
again traded with the natives ; but, receiving 
e- enly a trifling ſapply, we ſtood in the neut. 
to morning, when the number of our viſiters was 
O. cenſiderable, with whom we trafficked till t wo 
m in the akernoon.: We had now procured por 
a. fruit, and roots, ſufficient to ſupply us for four 
it, or five days. We therefore made tail, and ſtill 
ce, Wl plycd to wind-ward. | 
% Captain Cook having procured a great quan- 
the Wl tity of ſugar-cane, and having, upon a trial, 
ae diſcovered that a decoction of it made very pa- 
D Ml lr able beer, he ordered ſome of it to he brews 
ble ed for our general uſe z but, on the broaching 
me. ol the caſks, not one of the crew would even 
taſte it. The Commodore, having no other mo- 
tive in preparing this beverage, than that of 
preſerving our ſpirits for à colder climate, nei- 
K-2- ther 
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ther exerted his authority, nor had recourſe to 
perſuaſion, to induce them to drink it; well 
knowing that, fo long as we could be plentiful. 
ly ſupplied with other vegetables, there was no 
danger of the ſcurvy. But, that he might not 
be difappointed in his views, he ordered that no 
grog ſhould be ſerved in either of the ſhips. The 
Commodore, and his officers, continued to drink 
this ſugar-eane beer, whenever materials could 
be procured for brewing it. © Some hops, which 
we had on board, improved it much; and, it 
was, doubtleſs, extremely wholeſome; though 
the Captain's inconſiderate crew, could not be 
perſuaded but that it was injurious. to their 
health, . 

- Innovations, of whatever kind, on board 2 
ſhip, are ſure to meet with the diſapprobation 
of the ſeamen, though ever ſo much to their 
advantage. Portable ſoup, and ſour krout, were 
condemned, at firſt, as improper food for hu- 
man beings. Few Commanders have introdu- 
ced more uſeful varieties of food and drink in- 
to their ſhips, than Captain Cook has done. 
Few others, indeed, have had the opportunities, 


or have been driven to the: neceſſity of trying | 


ſuch experiments. It was, nevertheleſs, owing 
to certaMn- deviations from eſtabliſhed practice, 
that he was enabled, in a great degree, to pre- 
ſerve his people from the ſcurvy, a diſtem- 
per that has often made more havock in peace- 
ful voyages, than the enemy in military expedi- 
ditions. 


Having kept at ſome diſtance from the _ 
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tilt the 13th, we ſtood in again, fix leagues more 
to wind-ward; and, after trading with the na- 
tives who came off to us, returned to ſea, We 
alſo intended to have approached the ſhore a- 
gain on the 15th, to get a freſh ſupply of fruit 
and roots ; but the wind happening to be then 
at ſouth-eaſt, we embraced the opportunity of 
ſtretching to the eaſt-ward, in order to get round 
the ſouth-eaſt end of the iſland. The wind cons 
tinued at fouth-eaſt the greateſt part of the i6th z 
on the 17th, it was variable; and on the 18th, 
was continually veering. Sometimes it blew. 
in hard ſqualls; and, at other times, it was calm, 
with thunder, lightning, and rain. The wind 
was weſterly for a few hours in the afternoon z 
but it ſhifted, in the evening, to eaſt by ſouth. 
The ſouth-eaſt point of the ifland now bore 
fouth- weſt by ſouth, diſtant above five leagues, 
and we expected that we ſhould be able to wea- 
ther it; but it became calm at one the next 
morning, and we were left wholly at the mer- 
ey of a north-eaſterly ſwell, which greatly im- 
pelled us towards the land; inſomuch, that, 
before morning, lights were ſeen upon the thore, 
which was then about the diſtance of a league. 
k was a dark night, with thunder, lightning, 
and rain, 

A breeze from the ſouth-eaſt ſucceeded the 
ealm at about three, blowing in ſqualls, with 
rain. At day break, the coaft extended from 
north by weſt, to fouth-weſt by weſt, about 
half a league diſtant ; a moſt dreadful ſurf break - 
ing upon the ſhore. We had certainly been * 
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the. moſt imminent danger; from which we 
were not yet ſecure, the wind veering more 
eafterly;, fo that, for a conſiderable time, we 
were but juſt able to keep our diftance from the 
coaſt. Gur ſituation was rendered the more a- 
larming, by the leach-rope of the main-top-ſail 
giving: way, in conſequence of which the fail 
was rent in two; the top-gallagt-ſails giving 
way in the ſame manner. We ſoen, however, 
got others to the yards, and left the land a. 
ern. The Diſcovery was at ſome diſtanee 1 
the north, entirely. clear from the land; 

did the appear in tight till eight o'clock: 

It is an obvious remark, that the bolt-ropes 
to our fails are extremely-deficiert in ſtrength 
or ſubſtance... This has frequently. been the 


fource-of infinite labour and vexation; and oc- 


caſioned the loſs of much canvas by their giving 
way. It was, upon this oecaſion, ebferved by 
Captain Cook, that the cordage, canvas, and 


other ſtores, made uſe of in the navy, are in- 


ferior, in general, to thoſe uſed in the mer- 
chant ſervice. 


The Commedore allo obſerved that an opi-- 
nion prevailed among all naval officers, that the 


Eing's ſtores were ſuperior to any others; no 

ſhips being ſo well fitted out as thoſe of the 

navy. 'Fhey may be right, ke admits, as to 

the quantity; but, he apprehends, not with 
reſpect to the quality of the ſtores This, in- 

| deed, is not often tried; for theſe things are u- 


ſually condemned, or converted to other uſes, be- 


n are haif worn aut. Only (ugh 10; aged 
* 
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as ours afford an opportunity of making the tri- 
al; our: ſituation being ſuck, as to render it ne» 
ceſſary to wear every thing to the extreme“. 

When day-light appeared, the natives aſhore 
exhibited a white flag, as a ſignal, we imagined, 
of peace and friendſhip. Many of them ven- 
tured out after us; but, as the wind freſhened, 


and we were unwilling to wait, they were pre- 


ſently left aſtern. In the afternoon, e made 
another attempt to weather the eaſtern extreme, 
in which we failed; when the Commodore gave 
it up, and ran down to the Diſcovery. | 

Our getting round the ifland was, indeed, 


a matter of no importance; for we had ſeen 


the extent of it to the ſouth- eaſt, which vas 
all the Commodore aimed at; the natives ha- 
ving informed us, that there was no othet 
land to the wind-ward of this. But, as we 
were ſo near accompliſhing our deſign, we did 
not entirely abandon the idea of weathering it, 


and continued to ply. ö 


At noon, en the 20th, the ſouth- eaſt point 
bore ſouth, at the. diſtance of three leagues, 
The ſnowy hills bore weſt-north-weſt; and we 


vere within four miles of the neareſt ſhore. 
We were. vitited, in the afternoon, by ſome of 
the natives, who came off in their canoes, 


bringing with them .pigs and plantains, The 
latter were highly acceptable, we having been 
| | without 

Captain Cook, in this particular, appears to be miſta- 
ken ; the beſt of cordage bring made in the king's yard. wm 
time of war, indeed, when the corcage is, from neceſſity 
ſupplied by contract, ſome of an inferior quality may ſomes 
umes be made. | 
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without vegetables for ſome days; but this was 
ſo inconſiderable a ſupply, (hardly ſufficient for 
one day) that we ſtood in the next morning, till 
within about four miles of the land, when a 
number of canoes came off, laden with provi- 
ſions. The people in them continued trading 
with us till four o'clock in the afternoon ; at 
which time we had got a good ſupply ; we there- 
fore made fail, ſtretching off to the north-ward, 
We met with leſs reſerve and ſuſpicion, in 
our intercourſe with the people of this iſland, 
than we had ever experienced among any tribe 
of ſavages. They frequently ſent up into the 
ſhip, the articles they meant to barter, and af. 
terwards came in themſelves, to traffic on the 
quarter deck. The inhabitants of Otaheite, 
whom we have ſo often viſited, have not that 
confidence in our integrity. Whence it may 
be inferred, that thoſe of Owhyhee are more 
faithful in their dealings with each other, than 
the Otaheiteans. | 
It is but juſtice to obſerve, that they never 
attempted to over-reach us in exchanges, nor 
to commit a ſingle theft. They perfectly un- 
derſtand trading, and clearly comprehended the 
reaſon of our plying upon the coaſt. For, tho 
they brought off plenty of pigs, and other pro- 
viſions, they were particular in keeping up their 
price; and, rather than diſpoſe of them at an 
undervalue, would carry them to ſhore again. 
At eight in the morning of the 22d, we tack- 
ed to the ſouth- ward. At noon, the ſnowy 
peak bore ſouth-weſt, We Good to the * 
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as eeaſt till mid-night, when we tacked to the north 

or till four. We had hopes of weathering the 

in iſland, and ſhould have ſucceeded, if a calm 

a had not enſued, and left us to the mercy of a | 

i. ſwell, which impelled us towards the land, from 

ig I which, we were not above the diſtanee of two 

at leagues. Some light puffs of wind, however, 

e. took us out of danger. Whilſt we lay in this 

d. fituation, ſome iſlanders came off with hogs; | 

in MW fowls, and fruit. From one of the canoes we 

d, Ml got a gooſe, which was not larger than a Muſ- 

de Wl covy duck. .. The colour of its plumage was 

ne dark grey, and the bill and legs were black. 

. After purchaſing what the natives had brought 

ne off, we made fail, and ſtretched to the north. 

e, At mid-night we tacked, and ſtood to the ſouth- 

a eaſt. Imagining the Diſcovery : would ſee us 

tick, we omitted the ſignal; but it afterwards » 

re appeared that ſhe did not ſes us, and continued 

an WM ſtanding to the north; for, the next morning, 
at day- light, ſhe was not to be ſeen. But, as the 

er veather was now hazy, ve could not ſee far; it 

or vas therefore poſſible that the Diſcovery might 

n. be following us. At noon, we were in the la- 

he titude of 19 65“, and in the longitude of 2052 

of 3“ and we were two leagues. from the neareſt 

o. part of che iſland. In the evening, at ſix, the 

ie ſoutheramoſt part of the iſland bore ſouth-weſt, 

an the neareſt ſhore about ſeven miles diſtant, 

We had, therefore, now ſucceeded in our en- 

K. 2 in getting to the wind-ward of the 

and. PLE Te PO, 4 v 

The Diſcovery was not yet within fight, but a 
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the wind was favourable for her to follo us, we 
expected ſhe would ſhortly join us. We kept 
eruifing off this point of the iſland, till Captain 
Clerke was no longer expected here. It was, at 


length, conjectured, that he was gone to lee-ward 


in order to meet us that way, not having been 


able to weather the north eaſt part of the iſland. 

Keeping generally from five to ten leagues 
from the land, only one canoe came off to vs. 
till the 28th; at which time we were attended 


dy about a dozen, bringing, as uſual, the pro- 
Que of the iſland.” We were concerned that 


the people had been at the trouble of coming, 
as we could not pofſibly trade with them, not 
having yet conſumed our former ſtock z and ex- 
perience had convinced us, that the hogs could 
not be kept alive, nor the roots be many days 
preſerved from putrefuction. We meant, how. 
ever, not to leave this: part of the iſſand till we 


had pot a fupply, as we could not eaſily return 


to it, if it ſhould hereafter be found neceflary, 
On the Zoth, we began to be in want, but 
calm prevented us from approaching the ſhore, 
A breeze, however, ſprung up at mid-night, 
which enabled us to ftand in for the land at 
'Gay-break. At ten o'clock the iflanders viſited 
us, bringing with them a quantity of fruit and 
roots, but only three ſmall pigs. This ſcanty 
ſupply was, perhaps, occafioned- by. our not ha- 
ding purchaſed thofe which had lately beet 
brought off. 


For the purpoſes of traffic we brought toy 


but we were ſhortly interrupted with an exceſ⸗ 


ve 
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and paſſed the night in making boards. Before 
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ſive rain ; and, indeed, we; were too aan from 


the ſhore ; nor could we venture to ga nearer, 
a8 we could not, for a moment, depend upon 
the wind's, continuing where it was, "The {well 
too, was: extremely high, and fet obliquely: up- 


B the hore, | where it broke in a moſt frighte 


ful ſurf. We bad fine weather in the evening: 


day- break, on tbe iſt of January, 17 
atmoſphere Mas laden with heavy clouds 


. 


the new year Was uſhered,/ in witha hepmim 
We bad 3; light breeze ſoutherly, -with: 85 
calms. At ten, the rain ceaſed, the &y: der 

came clear, and the wind freſhened . 


Being now about four or ive miles from the 


ſhore, ſome canoes; arrived with hogs, fruit: 


and: roots. We traded with the people in the 


canoes, till three in the afiernoon; hen, he, 


ing pretty well ſupplied, ve; made ſail, in order | 


to proceed to the lee - ſide of the iſland, in ſearch 


of the Diſcovery, We ſtretebed to the: caſty 

ward, till mid- night, when the: wind fore | 

us, and we went upon the other tack, 
The 2d, 3d, and Ath, were paſſed in run. 


ving down, the ſouth-eaſt fide of the ifland; 


ſtanding off and on during the _—_— and em : 
. part of each day in lying to, to give the 
natives an opportunity of trading with us. 
frequently, came off to us, at the diſtance of 
five leagues from the ſhore, hut never brought 
much with them, at thoſe times, either from a 
tear of loſing their 5 in the ſea, or det + 
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the uncertainty of a market. We procured a 
quantity of ſalt, of a moſt excellent quality. 
In the morning of the 5th, we paſſed the ſouth 
point of the iſland, in the latitude of 18864 
ond which the coaſt trends north 60 weſt, 
A large village is ſituated on tbis point, many 
of whoſe inhabitants thronged off to the ſhip 
with hogs and women. The latter could not 
poſſibly de prevented from coming on board; 
and they were leſs reſerved than any women ve 
had ever ſeen. They ſeemed, indeed, to have 
viſited us with no other view than to tender us 

their. perſons. | is F007 Js" en 
Having now got a quantity of ſalt, we pur- 
chaſed only ſuch hogs as were ſarge enough for 
ſalting; refuſing all thoſe that were under fize, 
But we could feldom procure any that exceed- 
ed the weight of ſixty pounds. Happily for us, 
we had ſtill ſome vegetables remaining, as we 
were now ſupplied with but few of thoſe pro- 
ductions. Indeed, from the appearance of this 
part of the country, it ſeemed incapable of i- 
fording them. + Evident marks preſented them- 
ſelves of its having been laid waſte · by the ex- 
ploſion of a volcano; and though we had not 
then ſeen any thing of the kind, the devaſtation 
it N. made in the neighbourhood was but too 

. viſible. | 

Though the coaſt is ſheltered from the reign- 
ing winds, it had no anchorage; a line of an 
hundred and fixty fathoms not reaching the 
bottom, within half a mile of the. ſhore. - The 
natives having now left-us, we ran a few mw 
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down the coaſt" in the evening, and paſſed the 
GE} at 


pight-in ſtanding off and on. a 
We were again viſited by the natives the next 
morning. They came laden with the ſame ar- 
tieles of commerce as before. Being not fat 
from the ſhore; Captain Cook ſent Mr Bligh, 


in a boat, in order to ſound the coaſt, and alſo 


to go aſhore in ſearch of freſh water. He re- 
rted, on his return, that, within two cables 
gth of the ſhore, he found no ſoundings 
with a line of- one hundred and fixty fathoms 
that, on the land, he could diſcover no ſtream 
or ſpring; that there was ſome rain water ia 


holes, upon the rocks, which the ſpray of the 
ſea had rendered brackiſh; that the whole ſor» 


face of the country was compoſed of flags and 


. kſhes, «interſperſed with ® few plants. 

I 0o our great ſatisfaction, the Diſcovery made 
its appearance between ten and eleven, coming 
round the foath point of the iſland, and! ſhe join- 


ed us about one. Captain Clerke then came on 


board the Reſolution, and acquainted us, that, 


having eruiſed four or five days where we were 


ſeparated, he plyed round the eaſt ſide of the 
illand ; where, meeting with unfavourable winds, 
be had been driven to ſome diſtance from the 
coaſt. One of the iſlanders continued on board 


the whole time, at his on requeſt, having re- 


fuſed to leave the ſhip, though opportunities 
had preſented themſelves. The night was ſpent 
in ſtanding off and on. In the morning, we 
: ood in again, and were viſited by many of the 
es © natives. At noon, the latitude was 199 1½ — 
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the longitude 203 26“; the neareſt part of the 
land two leagues diſtant. On the Sth, at day 
break, we perecived, that whilſt we were ply. 
ing in the night, the currents had carried uy 
back conſidetably to wind-ward; and that ve 
were now off the ſouth; welt: point of the jſland, 
where we brought to, in order to enable We.ine 
Babitants. to trade with b e 
'The:rnight: wav-ſpent in, Ganding.off. and .on 
Four men and ten Nomen, who came on; board 
the preceding dap, were: with us, ſtill. The 
Commodore not liking. the company ofthe: lat; 
ter, e ſtood in for the ſhore, on the th, about 
noon, ſolely with a view of getting rid of our 
gueſts ; when, ſome canoes coming off, we em. 
bracedithat opportunity of ſending them away, 
On the ioth, in the morning, we had light 
airs from north-weſt, and calms; at eleven, the 
wind freſhened at north-north-weſk, which ſo 
greatly retarded. us, that, in the CVETSDg,. at 
eight, the ſouth; ſnowy hill bore north, 15%-caſt, 
At four. o clock in the morning of the 14th, 
the wind being at weſt, we approached the land, 
in expectation of getting ſome refreſhments 
The nagives, ſeeing us ſo near them, began to 


come off, and we continued trading with them 


the whole day; thoughrwe procured. but a very 
ſcanty ſupply, many of thoſe Who came off in 


their canoes, not having a ſingle thing to barten 


From this cireumſtance, it appeared, that this 
part of f 


already furniſhed: us with r Wenn they could 
_—_ The 


e iſland was extremely poor, and bad 
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The '12th was employed in plying off and on; 


with 'a freſh gale at weſt. A mile from the 
ſhore we found ground, at the depth of fifry». 
five-fathoms. At five, we ſtood to the ſouth- 
ward, and at mid-night we had a calm. The 
next morning at eight, we had a ſmall breeze at 
ſouth-ſouth- eaſt, and ſteered for the land. 

A few canoes came off to us with ſome/hogs 4 
but they brought no vegetables, which were 
now much wanted. In tne evening, we had. 
got the length of the fouth-weſt-point. of the 
and, dut, by the veering of the wind, we loſt 
in the night all that we had gained in the day. 
Being in the ſame ſituation the next morning, 
ſome. more canoes attended us; but they brought 


nothing which we ſtood in need of. We were 


now deftirute of roots and fruit, and therefore 
vbliged to have reconrſe to our ſea proviſions. 
Some canoes,. however arrived from the north» 
ward, which ſupplied us with ſome hogs and 
roots. 12 | \ 

On the 15th, we had variable light airs till 
five in the afternoon, when a breeze at caſts 
north- eaſt ſprung up, and enabled us to ſteer a- 


long ſhore to the north-ward. The weather 
was this day. remarkably fine, and we had plen- 


ty of company; many of whom continued with 
us on board all night, and their canoes were 
towed aſtern. On the 16th, at day-break, fees 


ing the appearance of a bay, the Commodore 


ſurvey it, being now about three leagues off. 


chat, 


—— — — —— 
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that, by ten o'clock in the morning, there were 
at leaſt a thouſand about the two ſhips, crowd. 
ed: with people, and laden with hogs, and other 
proviſions. We were: perfectly convinced of 
their having no hoſtile intentions; not a ſingle 
proven having a weapon with him of any ſort; 

rade and curioſity were their only.inducementy 
to viſit us. Such numbers as we had frequent- 
ly on board, it might be expected that ſome of 
them thould betray a thieviſh diſpoſition. One 
of them took a boat's rudder from the ſhip, 
and was not detected till it was too late to re- 
cover it. Captain Cook imagined this to be a 
proper opportunity to ſhew theſe iſlanders the 
uſe of ſire- arms ʒ two or three 'muſquets, and 
as many four pounders, were, by his orders, fired 
over the canoe Which went away with the rud- 
der. But, as the ſhot was not intended to take 
effect, the ſurrounding multitude were more 
ſurpriſed than friglitened. N 

Mr Bligh, when he returned in the evening 
reported, that he had found a bay with good 
anchorage, and freſh water, in a defirable ſituu 
ation. Into this bay, the Commodore deter- 
minedgto-take his ſhips, in order to refit, and 
ſupply ourſelves with refreſnments. At the ap- 
proach of night, the moſt conſiderable part of 
our viſitors retired to the ſhore; but many, at 
their own-. earneſt requeſt, were permitted to 
ſleep on board. Curioſity, at leaſt. with ſome 
of them, was not the only motive; for feveral 
articles were miſſing the next morning; in cone - 

uence of Which, the Commodore came to 2 
22 Ys | reſolution -- 
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reſotution-not-to admit fo many on any future 
igkeit. | | | 8 5 
On the 15th,” at eleven in the forenoon, we 
anchored in the bay, called by the natives #& 4 
rabakoon, within a quarter of a mile of the 
north-eaſt ſhore. The ſouth point of the bay 
bearing ſouth by weft, and the north point weſt 
half north. After we were moored, the ſhips 
continued much crowded with the natives, and 
ſürrounded by a vaſt multitude of canoes. In 
the courfe of our voyages, we had Ho where 
ſeen fach vaſt numbers of people aſſembled at 
one place. Befides thoſe who viſited us in ca- 
noes, all the ſhore was covered with ſpectators, 
and hundreds were ſwimming about the ſhips, 
like fhoals of fiſh. We were ſtruck with the 
ſingularity of this ſcene, and few of us lament- 
ed that we had not fucceeded in our late en- 

deavours, to find a northern paſſage home-ward. 
To this diſappointwent, we were indebted for 
reviſiting the ich Nandi, and for enriching 
our voyage with a diſcovery, in many reſpects, 
the moſt important that has been made by Eu- 
ropeans in the Pacific Ocean. . 
The Bay of Karakakooa is ſituated Mm the 
diſtrict of Akona, on the weſt fide of the iſland 

of Owhyhee. It extends about a mile in depth, 
and is bounded by two points of land, bearing 
ſouth-eaft and north-weſt from each ee at 
the diſtance of half a league. The north point 
is flat and barren, on which is ſitusted the vil- 
lage of Kowrowa. A more conſiderable village, 
called Kakooa, ſtands in the bottom of the bay, 
Vol. Tt ; * M By, Near 
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near a grove of ſtately cocoa- trees. A high 
rocky cliff, inacceſſible from the ſea ſhore, runs 
between them. Near the. coaſt,” on the ſouth- 
ſide, the land has a rugged appearance; beyond 
which the land gradually riſes, and abounds with 
cultivated incloſures, and groves of cocoa- trees. 
The habitations of the people are ſcattered a- 
bout in great plenty. Round the bay the ſhore 
is covered with a black coral rock, except at 
Kakooa, where there is an excellent ſandy beach 
with .a Marai at one extremity, and a ſpring of 
freſh water at the other. We moored at the 
north fide of; this bay, and within a quarter of 
a mile from the ſhore. The inhabitants, per- 
ceiving our intention to anchor in the bay, came 
off in aſtoniſhing numbers, expreſſing their joy 
by linging, ſhouting, and the moſt extravagant 
geſtures. The decks, ſides, and riggings of our 
ſhips| were covered with them. Women and 
boys, who were unable to procure canoes, came 
ſwimming round us in great multitudes ſome 
of whom, not finding room to get on board, 
amuſed. themſelves the whole day by playing in 
the water. 

One of the chiefs, — viſited the Reſo- 
lution, was named Pareea. Though a young 
man, we ſoon diſcovered him to be a perſon 
of great authority. He told Captain Cook 
that he was Fakanee * to the ſovereign of the 
| Iſland, who was then on a military expedition at 
Mowee; whence he was expected to return in 

: | : 


0 We could not learn with certainty whether this was a 
name of office, or expicllive of ſome degree of affinity. 
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1 few days. gome preſents from the Comm- 
dore attached him to our intereſts, and we found 
him exceedingly uſeful to us. Before we had 
been long at anchor, the Diſcovery had ſo ma- 
ny people hanging on one fide, that ſhe was ob- 
ſerved to heel:conſiderably; .'and our people 
found it impoſſible to prevent the crowds from 

prefling into her. Captain Cook, apprehenſive 
that ſhe might receive ſome injury, communi» 
cated his fears to Pareea, Who inſtantly cleared 
the fhip of its inumbrances, and diſperſed the 
canoes that: ſurrounded her. 

From this circumſtance, it appears that the | 
chiefs have a molt deſpotie authority over the | 
inferior people. An inftanceyg ſimilar to this, 
happened on board the Reſolution; where the 
crowd” fo far impeded the ordinary buſineſs of 
the ſhip,” that we found it neceſſary to apply to 
Kaneena, another chief, who had alſo attached 
5 himſelf particular to Captain Cooks The in. 
convenience we ſuffered was no ſooner men- 
tioned, than he ordered the natives immediate- 

Iy to quit the veſfel; wheny without a moment's 
4 hefitation, we faw them all jump over«board z | 
” except one perſon, who loitered behind; and; | 
s I by his manner; expreſſed fome-degree-of un- | 
willingneſs to 'obey/ Kaneena obſerving: this 
contempt of his authority, took hold ot him 
immediately, ard threw him into the ſea: 

Theſe two chiefs were exeeedingly well pro- 
portioned, and had — remarkably 
: by Me" Kaneena, -whoſe portrait was drawn 

Mr Webber, was a4 fine. a as. can bg 
2 ſeen. 
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feen. His height was about: ſix. feet, his fea. 
tures were regular and. expreſſive, his deport- 
ment was eaſy, firm, and graceful,. and he had 
dark lively eyes. 

Mention has already been mute, that, while 
we were cruiling off this iſland, the inhabitants. 
had acted fairly and honeſtly, without manifeſt» 
ing the. leaſt: propenſity. to theft; which was the 
more remarkable, becauſe thoſe with whom we 
bad hitherto had any dealings, were people of 
the loweſt rank, ſuch as fiſhermen or ſervants. 
The cafe was now. exceedingly. altered. The 
multitude. of iſlanders, ho blocked up every 
part of the ſhips, afforded opportunities of pil-. 
fering without danger: of, diſcovery, and even 
if detected, muſt have eſcaped with impunity. 
from our inferiority in number. To the encou- 
ragement of their chiefs, this alteration might 
allo be attributed ; for, as we frequently traced 
the booty into the poſſeſſion of ſome great men, 
there is little doubt but theſe depredations were 
made at their inſtigation. 

- The Reſolution, having got into her ſtation, 
the two chiefs, Pareea and Kaneena, brought 2 
third on board, whofe name was Koah. He 
was repreſented to us as a prieſt, and one ho, 
in his early days, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf a8 2 
warrior. He was a little old emaciated figure, 
having ſore red eyes, and his body covered with 
a leprous ſcurf, oecaſioned by the immoderate 
uſe of the ava, Being conducted to the cabin, 
he approached the Commodore with the great · 
rn 
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2+ | his ſhoulders, and, retreating a few paces, made 
t. an offering of a {mall pig, at the fame time pro- 
xd: WM nouncing a diſcourſe of a-confiderable length. , 
During our continuance at Owhyhee, this ce-- 
remony was repeated often, and, from a varie- 
ty of circumſtances, appeared to us to be a kind 
of religious. adoration. Red cloth is an article- 
with which their idols are arrayed, and a pig. is: 
their common offering to the Eatooas.. Lheir 
ſpeeches were delivered with a volubility that in- 
dicated them to be conformable to fome ritual. 
At the concluſion of this- ceremony, Koah 
dined; wich, the Commodore, and eat plentifully 
of the viands before him; but, like moſt of the: 
iſlanders. in theſe ſeas, he could hardly be in- 
duced. to taſte our wine or ſpirits, a ſecond time, 
In the evening,.the Commodore, Mr King, and: 
Mr Bailey, accompanied him on ſhore. As ſeon 
as we landed on the beach, we were preceded. 
by four men, bearing each a wand. tipt with. 
dog's hair, and pronouncing, with a loud voice, 
2 ſhort ſentence, in which the word Orana. was: 
very diſtinguiſhable, The crowd, which had 
allembled. on the ſhore, retired at our approach ʒ 
and not an individual was to be ſeen, except 
2 few who had proſtrated themſelves on the 
ground, near the habitations of the adjacent: 
village. | | 8 
Before we relate an account of the peculiar 
ceremonies reſpecting the adoration paid to Cap- 
K . tain 
* This was. Captain Cook's general appellation Remo 
the natives of Owhyhee. Sometimes it was applied by them 
to an inviſible being inhabiting hrarcn, It uns alſo a. ti 
of great tank in the iſland. 32 
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tain Cook, it may not be unneceſſary to deſcribe: 


the Mirai, already mentioned, ſituated on the 
beach at Kakooa. It contiſted of 's ſquare ſolid 
pile of ſtones, of tl e length of forty yards, the 
breadth of twenty, and the height of fourteen, 
The top of it was flat, and* a wooden rail ſur. 
rounded it, on which were diſplayed the ſkulls 
of thoſe natives, who had been facrific=d on the 
death of their chicfs; A ruinous wooden build. 
ing was ſituated in the centre of the area, con- 
netted with the rail by a ſtone wall, dividing 
the whole ſpace into two parts. Five poles, of 
about twenty feet in height, ſupported an irre. 
gular, kind of ſcaffold, on the fide next the 
country; and, on the ſide towards the fea, 
were two bal houſes, with a covered comms 
nication... 

Koah conducted us to the top of this pile. 
At our entrance we beheld two large wooden 
images, wich moſt diſtorted features, having a 
long. piece of woody proceeding, from the top of 
their heads, of a conical form inverted; the o- 
ther parts were covered with red cloth. Here 
Captain Cook was received by a tall young man, 


having a long beard; who preſented him to the 


images, and Thanted a kind of hymn, in which 


he was aſſiſted dy Koah. We were then led to 


that ſide of the Morai where the poles were e- 
rected; at the foot of which twelve images were 
ranged i in the form of a ſemicircle; the middle 
figure having a high table before it like the 
Whatta of Otaheite, on which we ſaw a putrid 
hog, and under. it ſome cocoa- nuts, plantainy 


- 


potatoes 
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de potatoes, bread- fruit, and pieces of ſugar cane. 
he The Commodore was conducted under this ſtand 
dy Koah; who, taking down the hog, held it 
wa towards him; when, having again addreſſed. 
him iv a long and vehement ſpeech, he ſuffer- 
ed it to fall upon the ground, and. aſcended the 
1; MW ſcaffolding wah him, though at the peril. of their 


ne falling. 150 o . ; | * 

d. We. now beheld, advancing in ſolemn pro- 
n. ceſſion, and entering the top of the Morui, ten 
wen bearing a live hog, and a piece of large red 


of cloth of confiderable dimenſions. Advancing a 
+. WW few paces, they ſtopped, and ꝓroſtrated theme 
N ſelves; and Kaireekeea, the tall young man al- 
x ready mentioned, approaching them, received 
1 the cloth, and carried it to Koah, who wrap» 
ped it round the Commodore, and made him 
e. m offering of the hog. F | KO 
n Captain Cook was now aloft, in a ſituation 
a WW trvly whimſical, ſwathed in red cloth, and hard- 
of h able to. keep his hold in the rotten ſcaffold- 
o: ig. In this fituation he was entertained with 
re the chanting of Koah and .Kaireekeea, ſome- 
n. times in concert, and ſometimes alternately, Af. 
ne ter this office was performed, which was of con- 
c ſiderable duration, Koah let the hog drop, and 
to be and the Commodore immediately deſcended. 
le then conducted him to the images juſt men- 
10 tioned, to each of which he expreſſed himſelf 
is in a ſneering tone, ſnapping bis fingers at them 
ne 2 be paſſed, He then preſented him to that 
id in the centre; which, from its being habited 
s in red cloth, appeared to be in the. bigheſt eſti- 
. BY | mation. 
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mation. He fell proftrate before this Spure, 
and kifſed it, requefting Captain Cook would 
do the ſame which he readily ſubmitted to, 
being determined to follow Koah's directions 
throughout the whole of this ceremony. 


We were now conveyed into the other divi- 
fion of the Morai, where a ſpace, of about 


twelve feet ſquare, was ſunk three feet below 


the level of the area. We deſcended into this, 


and the Commodore was immediately ſeated be. 


tween two idols; one of his arms being fupport- 
ed by Koah, and Mr King was requeſted to ſup- 
port the other. A ſecond proceſſion of natives, 
at this time, arrived with a baked hog, a pud- 
ding, ſome cocoa- nuts, bread fruit, and other 
vegetables. As they drew near, Kaireekeea pla- 
ced himſelf before them, and preſented the hog 
to the Commodore, in the uſual manner; chant- 
ing as before, and his companions making re- 
gular reſponſes. Their ſpeeches and reſponſes, 
we obſerved, grew gradually ſhorter, and ſhort- 
er, and, towards the conclufion, Kaireekeea's 


did not enveed three or four words, which was 


anſwered by the word orono. 

At the conclufion of this offering the natives 
ſeated themſelves fronting us, and began to cut 
up the baked hog, to break the cocoa-nuts, and 


to peel the vegetables. Others were employed 
in brewing the ava, by chewing in it the ſame 


manner as at the Friendly Iſlands. Kaireekees 
then chewed part of. the kernel of a cocoa-nut, 
and wrapped it in a piece of cloth, with which 
herubbed-the Captain's head, face, hands, er 
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and ſnoulders. The aua was aſterwards hand- 
ed round, and when we had all taſted it, Koah 

and Pareca pulled the fleſh of the hog in pieces, 

and proceeded to put ſome of it into our mouths. 

Mr King had no particular objection to being 

fed by Pareea, who was remarkably cleanly in 

his perſon ; but Captain Cook, to whom a piece 
was preſented by Koah, could not ſwallow a | 
morſel, the putrid hog being ſtrong in his re- 
e and as the old man, from motives 
of civility. had chewed it for him, his reluQtance. 
was much increaſed. 

This ceremony being zondluded, we quitted 
the Morai, aſter diſtributing among the popu» 
lace ſome pieces of iron, and other articles, with 
which. they were much delighted. We were 
then conducted, in proceſſion, to the boats; 
the men, with wands, attending, and pronoun- 
cing ſentences as before. Moſt of the natives 
again retired, and the remaining few proſtrated 
themſelves as we paſſed along the ſhore.  \ 

We went immediately on hg ety full of the 
idea of what we had ſeen, and perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied with the honeſt diſpoſitions. of our new 
friends. Of the ſingularity and novelty of the 
various ceremonies performed upon this occa- 
ſion, we can only form conjectures; but they 
were certainly highly expreſſive of reſpect on 
the part of the inhabitants; and, as far as re- 
lated to the Commodore, they approached to 
adoration. 

Mr King went on ſhore, the next morning, 


with a guard of eight marines z having received 
Vor. III. N orders 
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orders to erect the obſervatory in a proper ſitu- 
ation; by which means the waterers, and other 
working parties, on thore, might be ſuperin- 
tended and proteCt:d. ' ' Obſerving a convenient 
ſpot for this purpoſe; almolt in the centre of 
the village, Pareea immediately offered to ex- 
erciſe his power in our behalf, and | propoſed 
that ſome houſes ſhould be belt down, that 
our obſervations might not be obſtructed. : This 
generous offer, however, was declined, and we 
made choice-of a potatoe field, adjoining to the 
Morai, which was granted us moſt readily; and, 
to prevent the. intruſion of the natives, the place 
was conſecrated by the prieſts, by placing their 

wands round the wall which incloſed it. | 
This interdiction the natives call zaboo, a term 
frequently repeated by theſe iſlanders, and ſeem- 
ed to be a word of extenſive operation. In this 
inſtance, it procured us more privacy than we 
could have wiſhed. No canoes attempted to 
land near us; the natives only ſat on the wall, 
not daring to come within the fabosed ſpace vi- 
thout obtaining our permiſſion. The men, at 
our requeſt, would bring proviſions into the 
field; but our utmoſt endeavours to induce the 
Vvomen to approach us were ineffectual. Preſents 
_ were tried, but without ſucceſs. * Attempts were 
made to prevail on Pareea and Koah to bring 
them, but to no purpoſe; the Zatora and Terree- 

oboo, they ſaid, would kill them if they did. 

This circumſtance afforded great amuſement 
to our friends on board, whether multitudes of 
people (particularly women) continually . 
ed; 
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ed; inſomuch that they were frequently obli- 
ged to clear. the veſſel, in order to have room 
to perform their neceſſary duties. Two or 
three hundred women were ſometimes obliged 
to jump, at once, into the water; where they 
continued to ſwim and play till they could be 
re-admitted. KEE h | 

Pareea and Koah left us on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, in order to attend Terreeoboo, who had 
landed on a diſtant part of the iſland; and no- 
thing material happened on board till the 24th. 
The caulkers were employed on the ſides of the 
ſhips, and the rigging was repaired.  'The. falt- 
ing of hogs was alſo a principal object of the 
Commodore's attention; and as we had impro- 
ved in this operation ſince the former voyages, 
a detail of the procels of it may not be thought 
improper. | | 
Jo cure the fleſh of animals, in tropical cli- 
mates, by falting, has long been thought im- 
practicable; putrefaCtion making ſo rapid a pro- 
greſs as not to allow the falt to take effect be- 
fore the meat gets tainted. Captain Cook ap- 
pears to be the firſt navigator who has attempt- 
ed to make experiments relative to this buſi- 
neſs. His firſt attempts in 1774, in his ſecond 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean, fo far ſucceeded, 
as to convince him of the error of the general 
opinion. - As his preſent voyage was likely to 
be protracted a year beyond the time that pro- 
viſions had been ſupplied for the ſhips, he was 
obliged to contrive ſome method of procuring 
ſublitence for the crews, or relinquiſh the pro- 
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ſecution of his diſcoveries. He, therefore, re- 
newed his attempts, and his moſt fanguine ex- 
pectations were completely anſwered: 

The hogs we cured were of various fizes, from 
four to ten or twelve ſtone, fourteen pound to 
the ſtone. | They were always flanghtered in the 
afternoon; and, after ſcalding off the hair, and 
removing the entrails; the hog was cut into 
E from four to eight pounds each, and the 

ones taken out of the legs and chine; in the 
larger fort, the ribs were alſo taken out. The 
pieces were then earefully examined and wiped, 
and the coagulated blood taken from the veins, 
After this they were given to the ſalters whilſt 
they continued warm, and, when they were 
well rubbed with falt, placed in a heap on a 
ſtage in the open air, covered with planks, and 
preſſed with very heavy weights. The next e- 
vening they were 2gain well wiped and examin- 
ed, when the ſufpicious parts were taken away. 
This done, they were put into à tub of ſtrong 
pickle, after which they were examined once 
or twice a day; and, if; it happened that any 
piece had not taken the ſalt, which might be 
diſcovered by the fmell of the pickle, they were 
inſtantly taken out and examined again, the 
ſound pieces being put into freth pickle. \ This 
bowever, did not often happen. At the end 
of fix days, they were examined for the laſt 
time; and, after being flightly preſſed, they 
were put into barrels, having a thin layer of ſalt 
between them. Mr King brought home ſome 
barrels of this pork, that had been pickled at 
a Owhyhce, 
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Owhyhee, in January 1779, which was taſted 
here, by ſeveral perſons, about Chriſtmas 1780, 
who declared it to be perfectly found and whole- 
ſome. - | b 

But to return from this digreſſion. We had 
not been long ſettled at the obſervatory, be- 
fore we diſcovered the habitations of a ſociety 
of prieſts, who had excited our curioſity by 
their regular attendance at the morai. Their 
huts were erected round a pond, incloſed with- 
in a grove of cocoa-trees, by which they were 
ſeparated from the beach and the village, and 
gave the ſituation an air of religious retirement. 
Captaia Cook being made acquainted with theſe 
circumſtances, he was determined to viſit them; 
and, expecting the manner of his reception 
would be ſingular, he took Mr Webber with 
him, to enable him to repreſent” the ceremony 
in a drawing. e e 1 
Wen he arrived at the beach, he was con- 
ducted to Harre- no- Orono, or the houſe of O- 


rono. On his approaching this facred place, he 


was feated at the foot of a wooden idol, reſem- 
bling thoſe which we had ſeen at the morai. 
Here Mr King again ſupported one of his arms. 
He was then arrayed in red cloth, and Kairee- 
keea, aſſiſted by twelve prieſts, prefented a pig 
with the uſual ſolemnities. After this ceremo- 
ny, the pig was ſtrangled, and thrown into the 
embers of a fire, prepared for the purpoſe. 
When the hair was finged off, a ſecond offer- 
ing was made, and the chanting repeated 4s be- 
fore; after which, the dead pig was 1 far 
. +: <6 ; - 10Mg 
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ſome time, under Captain Cook's noſe; and 
then laid, with a cocoa- nut, at his feet. This 
part of the ceremony being concludech, the per. 
formers fat down; and the ava was brewed and 
handed about; a- baked hog was brought in, 
and we were fed, as in the former ceremony, 

While we continued in the bay, whenever 
the Commodore came on ſhore, he was preced- 
ed by one of theſe prieſte, who proclaimed the 
landing of the Oreno, and ordered the inhabi- 
tants to proſtrate themſelves. He was conſtant- 
ly attended by the fame perſon, on the water, 
Where we was ſtationed in-the bow of the boat, 
having a wand in his hand, to give-notice of his 
approach to the natives, who were in canoes; 
on which they inſtantly cealed paddling, and 
fell on their faces till he had paſted. - Whene- 
ver he viſited the obſervatory, Kaireekeea and 
his aſſiſtants preſented themſelves before him, 
making an offering of hogs, bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, c. with the accuſtomed ſolemnities. U. 
pon theſe occaſions, ſome of the inferior chiefs 
entreated permiſſion to make an offering to the 
Orono. If their requeſt was complied with, they 
preſented the hog themſelves; in the per form- 
ance of which, their countenances diſplayed 
that they were greatly impreſſed with awe and 


terror. Kaircekeca, and the prieſts aſſiſted, and 


accompanied the ceremony with their accuſtom- 
ed hymns, 

But their civilities extended beyond parade 
and ceremony; our party, on ſhore, were dai- 
if _— by them with hogs and teten 

uflicient 
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ſufficient for our ſubſiſtence, ang to ſpare; and 


canoes laden with proviſions, were as regularly 


ſent off to the ſhips. Nething was demanded 


in return, nor was the moſt diſtant hint ever 
given that any * compenſation ' was expected. 
Their manner of conferring favours, appeared 
more like the diſcharge of a religious duty, than 
to reſult from mere. liberality. On aſking to 
whom we were indebted for all this munificence, 
we were informed that it was at the expence of 
Kaoo, the chief prieſt, and grandfather to Kai- 
reekeea, who was then in the ſuit of the Jaws 
reign. of the iſland. 

We had; indeed, leſs MEL to be ſatisfied 
with the behaviour: of the warrior chiefs, than 


with that of the prieſts. In our intercourſe. 


with the former, they were always ſufficiently 


attentive. to their own intereſts; and, beſides 


their -propeniſity to ſtealing, which may admit 
of palliatton from its univerſality in theſe ſeas, 


they had other artifices equally diſhonourable, 


The following is one inſtance, in which we diſ- 


covered, with regret, that our good friend Ko- 
ah was a party principally concerned. 


The chiefs, who made us preſents of Hogs, 


were always generouſly. rewarded; in conſe- 
quence of which, we were ſupplied with more 


than we could conſume. On theſe occaſions, 


| Koah, who'conſtantly attended us, uſually pe- 
titioned for thoſe that we did not abſolutely 


want, and they were given to him of courſe. 
A pig was, one day, preſented to us by a man 
RoW: Koah introduced as a chief; which we 

knew 
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knew to be the pig that had, a ſhort time he. 
fore, been given to Koah. Suſpecting we had 
been impoſed upon, we found, on further en- 
quiry, that the pretended chief was one of the 
common people; and, from other concurrent 
circumſtances, we were perfectly convinced that, 
we had been the dupes of ſimilar impoſitions. 
On Sunday the 24th, we were not a little 
ſorpriſed to find, that no canoes were permit- 
ted to put off, and that the natives confined 
themſelves to their houſes. At length, howe. 
ver, we were informed that the bay was zabaed, 
and that all intercourſe with us was interdiCted, 
on account of the arrivat of Terreeoboo thei 
king. Not apprehending an accident of this 
| kind, the ſhips were deprived of their uſual ſup- 
ply of vegetables. 

On Monday the 25th, in the morning, we 
endeavoured, by threats and promiſes, to in- 
duce the inhabitants to approach us. At length, 
ſome of them were venturing to put off, and a 
chief was obſerved to be very active in driving 
them away. In order to make him deſiſt, a 
muſquet was inſtantly fired over his head, which 
operated as it was intended, and refreſhments 
were ſoon after to be had as uſual In the a+ 
ternoon, the ſhips were privately viſited by Ter- 
recoboo, attended only by one canoe, which 
had his wife and family on board, After ſtay- 
ing till almaſt ten o'clock, he returned to the 
village of Kowrowa. 

About noon tlie next day, the king, in a large 
canoe, with ſome attendants in two others, pad. 


dled 


use 
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dled from the village, in great ſtate, towards 
the ſhips. "Their appearante was noble and 
magnificent. 'Ferreeqboo.and his chiefs, were 

in the firſt canoe, arrayed in feathered clocks' _ 
and helmets, and armed, with ſpears and dag- 


gers. In the ſecong, came Kaoo, the chief 
prieſt, together with his brethren, having theig 
idols diſplayed on red cloth. [Theſe idols were 


figures of an enormous ſize, made of wicker- 
work, and curiouſly ornamented with ſmall. fea- 
thers of. a variety of colours. Their eyes were 
large pearl oyſters, with a black nut placed in 


the centre; a double row. of the fangs of dogs 
was fixed in each of their mouths, which, as 


well as the reſt, of their features, appeared 


ſtrangely diſtorted. The third canoe was laden 


with hogs and vegetables. As they advanced, 
the prieſts, in the ſecond capoe, chanted their 
hymns, with great ſolemnity. After paddling , 


-rqund the veſſels, they did pot come. on, board, 
. we expected, but made immediately to- 


wards the ſhore, at the beach Where we were 
ſtationed. When Mr. King beheld: them ap- 
prpaching, he ordered our little guard to re- 
ceive the king; and. Captain Cock, ſeeing that 
he intended to. go on ſhore, went thither alſo, 
and landed almoſt at the ſame inſtant. We 
uſhered them into the tent, and the king had 
hardly been ſeated, when he, roſe up, and 
gracefully threw over the Captain's ſhoulders, 
the rich feathered cloak that he himſelf wore, 
placed a helmet an his head, and preſented him 
with a curiqus fan. Five or fix other cloaks, f 
Vor. III. _— 0 1 great 
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great beauty and value, were ſpread at the Com- 
 modore's feet. N , | | 


Four hogs were then brought forward, by the 


king's attendants, together with bread- fruit, co- 
coa - nuts, and ſugar-canes. Then followed the 
ceremony of Terreeoboo's changing names with 
Ouptain Cook; the ſtrongeſt pledge of friend- 
. ſhip among all the iſlanders of the, Pacific O- 


cean. A folemn proceſſion now advanced, con- 


ſiſting of prieſts, preceded by a venerable old 


perſonage, followed by a train of people lead- 


ing large hogs; others being laden with pota- 
toes, plantains, Sc. We could inſtantly per- 
_ ceivey by the countenance and geſtures of Kai- 
_ . reekeea, that the old man who headed the pro- 
_ ceffion, was the chief prieſt, on whoſe bounty 
we were told we had ſo long ſubſiſted. He | 
. wrapped a piece of red cloth round the ſhoul- 


ders of Captain Cook, and in the uſual form, 


preſented him with a pig. He was then ſeated 


next the king, and. Kaireekeea, and his attend- 


ants, began their vocal ceremonies, Kaoo and 
the chiefs -affiſting in the reſponſes. 

In the perſon of this king, we were ſurpriſed 
to recognize the ſame emacited old man, who 
came on board the Reſolution; from the north- 
eaſt ſide of the iſland of Mowee; and we per- 
ceived, that ſeveral of his attendants. were the 


ſame perſons who, at that time, continued with 


us the whole night. Among theſe were the 


king's two youngeſt ſons, the eldeſt about the 


age of fixteen; and Maiha-Maiha, his nephew, 


whom we could not immediately recollect, ha- 
1 e 
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ving had his hair plaiſtered over with a 1 
paſte, and powder, which was no bad improve- 
ment to the moſt favige countenance we had 
ever ſeen. - 7 4 

Tue for malities of the meeting being ended, 
Captain Cook conducted 'Terrecoboo, and ſe- 
veral of his chiefs, on board the Reſolution. 
They were received with every pofſible attention 
and reſpect; and the Commodore, as a compen- 
ſation for the feathered cloak; put a linen ſhirt 
upon the ſovereign,” and girt his own hanger 
round him. Kavo, and about half a dozen oo 
ther ancient chiefs, remained on ſhore. 

All this time, not a canoe was permitted to 
appear in the bay, and thoſe natives who! did 
not confine themſelves to their huts, lay pro- © 
ſtrat e on the ground. Before the King quitted 
the Reſolution, he granted leave for the natives 
to trade with the ſhips, as uſual; but the Wo- 
men (we know not on what account) were ſtill 
interdicted by the taboo; that is, to remain at 
bome, and not have any kind of intercourſe - 
with us; © | 

The behaviour of the inhabitante wan 0 civit 
and inoffenſtve; that all apprehenſions of dan- 
ger were totally vaniſhed. We truſted ourſeſyes 
amongſt them at all times, and all oc- 
caſions, without the leaſt heſitation. The . 
ficers ventured frequently up the country, ei- 
ther ſingly, or in ſmall parties; and ſometimes 
continued out the whole night. To relate all / 
the inſtances of generoſity-and* civility, which 
ä upon. theſe” e would 
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require volumes, In all places, the people 
flocked about us, anxipus to afford every af- 
ſiſtance in their power, and appeared highly 
grat ified if we condeſcended. to aecept of their 
ler vices. Variety of innocent arts were practiſed 
to attract our notice, or to delay our departure. 
The boys and girls ran through their villages 
before us, ſtopping us at every opening, where 
there Was a- commodious place to form a group 
for dancing, We were, at one time, ſolicited 
to take a draught of the milk of cocoa- nuts, or 
accept of. ſuch other refreſhments as their huts 
afforded ; at another we were encircled by a 
company. of young, women, who. exerted their. 
55 and agility..in amuſing us with ſongs and. 
nces. 8 

But though: their gentleneſs. and hoſpitality. 
were pleaſing to. us, they were addicted tg ſteal-, 
ing, like all the other iſlanders of theſe ſeas.. 
This was a diſtreſſing circumſtance, and ſome- 
times obliged us to exerciſe ſeverity, which we 
Mould have been happy to have avoided, if it. 
had not been eſſentially neceſſary- Some ex- 
pert {wimmers were one day detected under the. 
ſhips, drawing out the filling. nails from the 
ſheathing, which, they ingeniouſly performed. 


with a flint ſtone, faſtened to the end of a ſhort. 
ſtick. This practice was ſa injurious to our veſ- 


ſels, that we fired ſmall ſhot at. the offenders; 
but that they eaſily evaded, hy diving, under the 
ſhip's bottom. It therefore; became. highly ne- 


Haggig. him on board ne Diſcovery. 


ceſfary to make an example of one of them, by 
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A large party of gentlemen, from both ſhips, 
ſe out, about this time, on an excurſion into 


the country, in order to examine its natural pro- 
ductions; an account of which will be hereafter 
given. At preſent, however, we ſhall obſerve, - 


that it afforded Kaoo a-freſh- opportunity of ex» 


erciſing his civility and generoſity. No ſooner - 
was he informed of their departure, than he- 
ſent after them a large quantity of -proviſions;-.. 


with orders, that every attention and afliſtanice 
ſhould be granted them by the mhabitants of 


thoſe diſtricts through which they were to paſs. 
His conduct, on this occaſion, was- ſo- delicate 
and diſintereſted, that even the people he em- 
ployed were not permitted to accept ot the ſmal- 
leſt preſent. At the end of ſix days, the gentle- 
men returned, without having penetrated more 
than twenty miles into the iſland; owing partly 
to improper. guides, and partly to the 1 impface 
ticability of the country. Y 


On. the 27th, the Reſolution's rudder was 


unhung, and ſent on ſhore, in order to under- 
go a thorough repair. The earpenters, at the 
fame time, were ſent into the country, under 


the guidance of ſome of Kaoo's people, to get 
Ranks for the head rail-work; which was be-: 


_ rotten. and decayed. 

Captain Qlerke, who was generally confined! 
on board by ill health, paid Terrecoboo his firſt. 
viſit on the 28th, at: his habitation on ſhore. 


The ceremonies obſerved witch Captain Cook, 


were performed in honour of Captain Clerke 3 


Wo, W his _—_ he received 9 preſent of- 
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thirty lar arge hog hogs, and ſuch a quantity of vege. 
tables as could” not” be conſumed, by bis crey, 
in'lefs then a week. This was the more extra. 
ordinary, as it was quite an unexpected viſit, ' 
Not having feen any of their ſports or exer. 
ciſes, the natives, at our partjeular requeſt, en. 
tertained us in the evening with a boxing match, 
Though theſe games were inferior, in every re- 


ſpect, to thoſe: we had ſeen exhibited at the 


Friendly” Iſlands; yet, as they were ſomewhat 


different, a ſnhort aceount of them-- "may not be 


thought improper, 


A vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled on an 
even ſpot of ground, 0806 ler diſtant from our 
tents. A long vacatit ſpace was leſt in the cen- - 


tre of them, ar the "upper end of which the 
judges preſided, under three ſtandards. - Slips 


of cloth, of various colours, were pendant from 


theſe ftandards ; as were the ſkins of two will 


geeſe; ſome ſmall birds, and 2 few bunches of 


feathers. 


The ſports being ready to begin, the judges 
gave the . — and two combatants appeared 
They advanced -flowly, drawing up 


in view. 
their feet very high behind, and” rubbing their 


hands upon the totes. As they came forward, | 
they frequently ſurveyed each other from bead 
to foot, with an air of contettpt, looking 'arche - 
ly at the fpedtatofs, diſtorting their features, 
and practiſing a variety of unnatural geſtures. 
When they were advanced within the fesch of 
each other, they held both arms ſtraight out 
before thelr taxes, * which 12 edt . 
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thirty 2 ks g8, us” ſuch A 8 of vege. 
tables as could not be conſumed, by his crey, 
im leſs then a week. This was the more extra. 
ordinary, as it was quite an unexpected viſit. 
Not having feen any of their ſports or exer. 
ciſes, the natives, at our-partjcular-requeſt, en. 
tertained us in the evening with a boxing match. 
Though theſe” games were inferior, in every re- 
ſpect, to thoſe: we had ſeen exhibited at the 
Friendly Iſlands; yet, as they were ſomewhat 
different, a ſnort account of them wy not de 
thought improper, * © 
A vaſt concourſe of people se on an: 
even ſpot of ground, not far diſtant from our 
tents. A long vacatit ſpace was leſt in the cen - 
tre of them, at the upper end of which the 
judges preſided, under three ſtandards. - Slips 
of cloth, of various colours, were pendant from 
theſe ſtandards; as were the ſkins of two wild 
geeſe, ſome ſmall birds, and: a few bunches of 
feathers. 
The ſports being ready to begin, the judges 
gave the . and two combatants appeared 
in view. They advanced ſlowly, drawing up. 
their feet very high behind, and rubbing their - 
hands upon the ſoles. As they came forward, 
they frequently ſurveyed each other from head 
to foot, with an air of contempt, looking arch - 
ly at the ſpectators, diſtorting : their Features, - 
and practiſing a variety of unnatural geſtures, . 
When they were advanced within the reach of. 
each other, they held both arms ſtraight out 
before their as . which 18 Wipy" _— 
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aimed their blows. They ſtruck with a full 
ſwing of the arm, which to us bad a very awk- 
vard appearance. hay did not attempt to par- 
ry; but endeavoured td elude, their adyerſary's, 
attack, by ſtooping, or retreating The battle 
was expeditiouſly decided; for if { her of them 
fell, whether by accident, or from a. blow, he 
was deemed, vanquiſhed; and the victor expreſ- 
ſed his able by a. variety of ſtrange geſtures, 
which, uſually excited a loud laugh, among the 
ſpectators, for which parole. it ſeemed to be 
calculated. The DEM batant waited - 
for a ſecond antagoniſt; ad, if again victori- 
ous, for a third; and ſo on, till he was at laſt 
defeated. 

It was very fingular, in | theſe combats, that, 
when any two are preparing to attack each o- 
ther, a third may advance, and make choice of 
either of them for his antagoniſt, when the o- 
ther is under the neceſſity of withdrawing. * 
the combat proved long and tedious, or appear- 
ed unequal, a chief generally interfered; and 
coneluded it by putting a ſtick between the com- 
batants. As this exhibiton was at our deſire, 
it was univerſally expected that ſome of us would 
have engaged with the. natives z but, tho? our 
people received prefling . Invitations to Hoot % 
part, they did not hearken to the challen 
not having forgot the. blows. they receiv — 
the Friendly Iſlands. m 

William Watman, a ſeaman of the gunner's | 
crew, died this day; this event is the more par- 
ticularly mentioned, as death had hitherto been 

uncommon 
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- uncommon amongſt us. He was a-man in years, 
and much reſpected for his attachment to Cap. 


tain. Cook. He had ſerved twenty-one years 


as a marine, and then entered as a ſeaman in 


1772, on board the Reſolution, and ſerved 


with the Commodore in his voyage towards the 
ſouth pole. On their return, he got admittance 
into Greenwich Hoſpital, through the intereſt of 


® 


Captain Cock, at the ſame time with himſelf; 


and, anxious to follow the fortunes of his bene. 


factor, he alſo guitted it with him, on his ap- 
pointment to the command of the preſent ex- 


pedition. He had been often ſubject to light 


fevers, in the courſe of the voyage, and was 
inlirm when we arrived in the bay; where, ha- 
ving been ſent for a few days on ſhore, he 
thought himfelf perfectly reſtored, and requeſt- 
ed to return on board. His requeſt: was compli- 
ed with; but the day following he had a ſtroke 


of the palſy, which, in two days afterwards, put 


a period to his life. 


At the requeſt of Terreeoboo, the remains 
of · this honeſt ſeaman were buried on the morai ; 


- the ceremony being performed with great ſo- 


lemnity. Kaoo and his brethern were preſent 


at the funeral, who behaved with great decorum, 


and paid due attention while the ſeryice was 


performing. On our beginning to fill up the 
grave, they approached it with great awe, and 
' threw in a dead pig, together with ſome cocoa- 
nuts and plantains. For three ſucceſſive nights 
they ſurrounded it, ſacrificing hogs, and recit- 
ing hymns and. prayers till morning. 
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We erected a poſt at the head of the grave, 
and railed thereon a piece of board; on which 
was inſcribed the name and age of the deceafed, 
and the day of his departure from this life. 
Theſe they aflured us they would not remove, 
and they will probably be permitted to remain, 


ſo long as fuch frail materials can endure. 
Our ſhips were much in want of fuel, there- 
fore Captain Cook deſired Mr King to treat with 


the prieſts, for the purchaſe of the rail on the 
morai. Mr King had his doubts about the de- 
cency of his overture, and apprehended that 


the bare mention of it might be deemed impi- 
ous; but in this he was exceedingly miſtaken. 
They expreſſed no kind of ſurpriſe at the appli- 
cation, and the wood was delivered without the 


leaſt ſtipulation. Whilſt our people were taking 
it away, he ſaw one of them with a carved image; 
and, upon enquiry, was informed, that the whole 
ſemicircle (as mentioned in the deſcription of the 
morai) had been carried to the boats. 

Though the natives were ſpectators of this 
bufineſs, they did not ſeem to reſent it; but, 
on the contrary, had even aſſiſted in the remo- 
val. Mr King thought proper to mention the 
particulars to Kaoo; who ſeemed exceedingly 
indifferent about the matter, begging him only 
to reſtore the center image; which was imme - 
diately done, and it was conveyed to one of the 
prieſt's houſes. 

The King, and his chiefs, had, for ſome time, 
been very importunate to know the time of our 
departure. Mr King's curioſity was excited fgom 
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this circumſtance, to know the opinion. theſe 


people had entertained. of. us, and what * 
ſuppoſed to be the objects of our voy 

took conſiderable pains to ſatisfy n theſe 
points,; but. the only information he could get 
was, that they ſuppoſed we had left our native 
country on account of the ſcantinęſs of. provifi. 
ons, and that we had viſited.them, for the ſole 
purpoſe of filling our bellies. This, concluſion 
was natural enough, cbnſidering the meagre ap- 
pearance of. ſame. of our crew, the yoraeity with 
which: we devoured their freſh proviſions, and 


our anxiety to purchaſe, as much of it as we. 
were able. One circumſtance may be added to 
theſe, which puzzled them exccedingly; that 


of our having no women with us. 

It was matter of entertainment to ſee the na- 
tives patting the bellies of the ſailors (who were 
much improved in, ſleekineſs ſince their arrival 
in the bay) and telling them, in the beſt man- 
ner they could, that it was time for them to 
depart; but, if they would return the next 
bread- fruit ſeaſon, they ſhould be better able 


to ſupply them. We had now continued ſix- 


teen days in the bay, during which time our 
conſumption of hogs and vegetables had been 
ſo enormous, that we need. not be ſurpriſed at 
their wiſhing to ſee us take our leave. But 
Terreeoboo had, perhaps, no other view, in 
his enquiries, than 2-delire of having ſufficient 
notice, to prepare ſuitable pretents for us at our 
departure z for, when we informed him of our 
intention to quit the Aland i in Wo Jays, a kind 
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e ot. proclamation was immediately made, requi- 
ring the natives to bring in their hogs and vege- 


tables, for Terreeoboo to preſent to the Oron. 


ſe At the beach, we were this day much en- 
t tertained, with the buffooneries of one of the 
” natives.” In his hand he held an inſtrument of 
* muſic, ſuch as we have already deſeribed; bits 
ie of ſea- weed were faſtened round his neck; and, 
n round each leg, ſome ſtropg netting; on which 
4 were fixed ſome rows of dogs teeth, hanging 
F looſe.' His dancing was accompanied with ſtrange 
| grimaces, and unnatural diſtortions of the fea- 
” tures 3- which; though ſometimes highly ridicu- 
0 lous, was, upon the whole, without meaning 
n or expreſſion. Mr Webber made a drawing of 
a this perſon; the. manner in which the maro is 


tied; the figure of the inſtrument; and of the 
ornameats round the legs. 3 

ö Wreſtling and boxing matches afforded us di- 
verſion for the evening; and we, in return, ex- 


0 hibited the few fireworks we had remaining. 
0 Nothing could more effectually excite the admi- 
1 ration of theſe iſlanders; or ſtrike them with 
4 more exalted ideas of our ſuperiority, than ſuch 
4 a repreſentation. '* Though this was, in every 
| reſpect, much inferior to that at Hapaee, yet the 
it | "WET 

a aſtoniſhment of the people was equally great. 

£ The carpenters which had been ſent up the 
l country, to cut planks for the head rail-work 


of the Reſolution, had now been gone three 
days; and, not having heard from them, we 
1 began to be alarmed for their fifety. We ex» 
f preſſed our apprehenſions to old Kado, who ap- 

| | P 2 | peared 
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. peared equally concerned with ourſelves ; but 


while we were planning meaſures with him, 
for ſending proper ** after them, they 
all ſafely arrived. They went further into the 
country than they expected, before they found 
any trees ſuitable for their purpoſe. This cir. 


cumſtance, together with the dadneſs of the 


roads, and the difficulty of conveying the tim- 
ber to the ſhips, had fo long detained them. 
They beſtowed high commendations on. their 
guides, who not only ſupplied them with pro- 
ſtons, but faithfully protected their tools. 
The 4th of February being fixed for our de- 
2 Terreeoboo invited Captain Cook and 
r King to attend him, on the 3d, to Kaoo's 
reſidence. On our arrival there, we faw large 
quantities of cloth lie fcattered on the ground; 
abundance of red and yellow feathers, faſtened 
to the fibres of cocoa-nut hufks ; and plenty of 
hatchets and iron ware, which had been recei- 
ved from us in barter. Not far from theſe was 
depoſited an. immenſe quantity of various kinds 
of vegetables; and, at a little diſtance, a large 
herd of hogs. We ſuppoſed, at firſt, that the 
whole was intended as a prefent for us; but we 
were informed, by Kaireekeea, that it was a tri- 
bute to the king, from the inhabitants of that 
diſtrict. And, we were no ſooner ſeated, than 
the bundles were brought, and laid feverally at 
Terreeoboo's feet; and the eloth, feathers, and 


tron, were diſplayed before him. 


The king was perfectly ſatisfied with this mark 
of duty from his people; and ſelected . 
; a | "8" t 5 | 
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third of the iron utenſds, a third of the fea- 
thers, and ſome pieces of cloth; he ordered 
theſe to be ſet atide by themſelves; and the 
remainder of the cloth, hogs, vegetables, Sc. 


were afterwards preſented to Captain Cook and 
Mr King. The value and magnitude of this pre- 
ſent, far exceeded any thing we had met with. 


The whole was immediately conveyed on board. 


The large hogs were ſelected, in order to be ſalted 


for ſea ſtore; but the ſmaller pigs, and the ve- 


getables, were divided between the crews. 

We left the morai, and got our obſcrvatories 
on board. The taboo was removed, and, with 
it, its magical effects. As foon as we had quit- 
ted the place, the people ruſhed in, and vigi- 
lantly ſearched ;, hoping to find ſome valuable 
articles left behind. Mr King being the laſt on 
ſhore, and waiting for the return of the boat, 
the inhabitants crowded about him, and having 
prevailed on him to fit down among them, ex- 
preſſed their regret at our ſeparation. It was e- 
ven with difficulty that they would ſuffer him 
to depart. He was, indeed, highly eſteemed 
among them, as will appear from the following 
relation. f 


Having had, while we were in the bay, the 


command of the party on ſhore, he became 


more acquainted with the natives, and they with 


him, than thoſe who were required to be on 


board. He experienced great kindneſs and cis 
vility from the inhabitants in general, but the 
friendſhip ſhewn by the prieſts was conſtant and 
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He was anxious to conciliate their eſteem; ia 
which he fo happily ſucceeded, that, when they 
were acquainted with the time of our departure, 
he was urged to remain behind, and received 
overtures of the moſt flattering kind, When 
he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, by alledging 
that Captain Cook would not permit it, they 
propoſed to conduct him to the mountains, and 
there coucgal him till the departure of the ſhips. 
On Mr King's aſſuring them, that the Captain 
would not ſail without him, the king and Kaoo + 
repaired to Captain Cook, «whom they ſuppo— 
fed to be his father formally requeſting chat 
he might be ſu-red to remain behind. The 
Commodore, unwilling to give a poſitive reſu— 
ſal to a propoſal fo generouſly intended, aſſured 
them, tnat he could not then part with him; 
but he ſhould return thither the next year, 
when he would endeavour to oblige them. 

On Thurſday the 4th of February, early in 
the morning, we unmoored, and the Reſolution 
and Diſcovery failed out of the bay; attended 
by a vaſt number of canoes. It was Captain 
Cook's intention to finiſh the ſurvey of Owhy- 
hee, before he went to the other iſlands, ho. 
ping to meet with a road more ſheltered than 
Karakakooa Bay; and, if he ſhould not ſucceed 
here, he meant to examine the ſouth-eaſt part 
of Mowee, where he. had been informed, there 
was a molt excellent harbour, . 

On the gth, and the following day, we had 
calm weather, and conſequently our progreſs 
was but ſlow, A great number of the natives 
Y | followed 
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followed us in their canoes; and Terreeoboo 
gave an additional proof of his eſteem for the 
Commodore, by ſending after him a large pre- 
ſeat of hogs and vegetables. 

„Having a light breeze, in the night of the 
th of February, we made ſome. progreſs to the 
north- ward; and, on the 6th, in the morning, 
ve were abreaſt f n. deep bay, which the na- 
tives call Toe-yah-yah. We. flattered: ourſelves 
with hopes of finding a commodious harbour in 
this bay, as we ſaw ſome fine ſtreams of water 
to the north- eaſt; and the whole appeared to 
be well. ſheltered. Theſe cbſervations ſeeming 
to tally with the accounts given us by Koah, 
who now accompanied Captain Ccok, the Ma- 
ſter was ſent in the- pinnace, with. Koah as his 
guide, to obſerve and examine the bay; Koah 
having ſirſt altered his name, out of compli- 
ment to us, to that of Britannee. b 

. The weather became gloomy in the afternoon, 
and ſuch violent guſts of wind blew off the land, 
that we were obliged to take in all the ſails, and 
bring to, under the mizen-ſtay-ſail. The ca- 
noes all left us as ſoon as the gale began; and 
Mr Bligh, on his return, preſerved an old wo- 
man and two mon from drowning, whoſe canoe 
bad been overſet in the ſtorm. We had ſeve- 
ral women remaining on board, whom the na- 


tives, in their hurry. to depart, had left to thift 


for themſelves, 

Mr. Bligh reported, that he bad landed at a 
village on the north fide of the bay, where he 
was thewn ſome. wells of water, that would not, 

, by 
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by any means, anſwer our purpoſe; that he 
proceeded further into the bay; where, inſtead 
of meeting with good anchorage, he found the 
ſhores were low, and a flat bed of coral rocks 
extended along the. coaſt, and upwards of a 
mile from the land; the depth of water, on the 
outſide, being twenty fathoms. During this 
ſurvey, Britannee had contrived to flip away, 
being, perhaps, afraid of returning, as his in- 
| formation had proved erroneous. 

The weather became more- moderate in the 
2 and we again. made fail; but it blew 
ſo violently about mid-night, as to ſplit the fore 
and main top-ſails. We bent freſh fails in the 
morning of the 5th, and had a light breeze, 
and fair weather. Being now about four er 


five lee gues from the fhore, and the weather 


very unſettled, the canoes would not venture 
off, ſo that our gueſts were under the neceſſity 
of remaining with us, though much againſt 
their inclination; for they were all exceedingly 
ſea- ſicx, and many of them had left their in- 
fants on ſhore. 

Though the weather. continued: ſaually, we 
ſtood in for the land in the afternoon 3 and, be- 
ing within three leagues of it, we ſaw two men 
in a canoe, paddling towards us. We natural- 
ly conjectured that they had been driven off the 
- ſhore, by the late violent gale; and ſtopped the 
ſhip's way, in order to take them in. They 
were ſo exhauſted with- fatigue, that had not 
one of the natives on board jumped into the 
Canoe to their aſſiſtance, they would hardly 
have 
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have been able to fix it to the rope thrown out 
for that purpoſe. With difficulty, however, 
we got them up the ſhip's fide, together with a 
child about four years of age, which had been 
laſhed under the thwarts of the canoe, with 
only its head above the water, They inform- 
ed us that they had .quitted the land the morn- 


ing before, fince which time they had not had 
food or water. Proviſion was given them with | 


the uſual precautions, and the child entruſted 
to the care of one of the women; and, the 


next morning, they were all perfectly recovered. 
A gale of wind coming on at mid-night, we. 


were obliged to double reef the top-ſails. At 
day-break, on the 8th, we found, that the fore- 
maſt had again given way; the filhes being 
ſprung, and the parts ſo very defective, as to 
make it abſolutely neceſſary to unſtep the maſt. 
Captain Cook, for Tome time, heſitated, whe- 
ther he ſhould return to Karakakooa, or take 
the chance of finding a harbour in the iſlands 
to lee · ward. The bay was not ſo commodious, 
but that a better might probably be met with, 
either for repairing the maſts, or procuring re- 
freſhments; the latter of which, it was ima- 
gined, the neighbourhood of Karakakooa had 
lately been pretty well drained of. It was, on 
the other hand, conſidered as an imprudent 
ſtep, to leave a tolerable good harbour, which, 
once loſt, .could not be regained, for the mere 
poſſibility of meeting with a better; eſpecially 
as the failure-of ſuch a contingency, might have 
deprived us of any reſource. 
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We. ſtood on towards the land, to give the 
natives on ſhore an opportunity of releaſing their 
friends on board; and, about noon, when we 
were within a mile of the ſhore, ſeveral canoes 
came off to us, but ſo loaded with people, that 
no room could be found for any of our gueſts; 
the pinnace was therefore hoiſted out to land 
them; and the Maſter who commanded it, was 
inſtructed to examine the ſouth coaſts of the 
bay for water, but returned without ſucceſs. 

Variable winds, and a ſtrong current to the 
north-ward, retarded our progreſs in our re- 
turn; and, in the evening of the 'gth, about 
eight o'clock, it blew very hard from the ſouth- 
eaſt, which occaſioned us to cloſe reef the top- 
fails. Early in the morning of the loth, in 
heavy ſquall, we found our elves cloſe in with 
the breakers, to the north-ward of the weſt 
point of Ouhyhee. We had juſt room to avoid 
them, and fired ſeveral guns to alarm the Diſ- 
. covery, and apprize her of the danger. 

The weather, in the forenoon, was more mo- 
derate, and a few canoes ventured 'to come off 
to us; when thoſe on board them informed us, 
that much miſchief had been occaſioned by the 
late ſtorms, and that a great many canoes had 
been loſt. We kept beating to. wind-ward the 
remainder of the day; and, in the evening, 
were within a mile of the bay; but we ſtood 
off and on till day-light the next morning, when 
we anchored in our old ſtation. 

The whole- of the 11th, and part of the 2th 
of February, we were. e engaged. in getting 7 
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the fore-maſt, and conveying it on ſhore. Not 
only the head of the maſt had ſuſtained damage, 
but the heel was become exceedingly Za oo 
having a very large hole in, the middle of it. 
Several days being probably required to make 
the neceſſary repairs, Mel King and. Bailey 
got the obſervatory on ſhore, and pitched their 
tents on the marai, guarded by a corporal, and 
fix marines, . A friendly interecourſe was renews 
ed with the prieſts, who, for our greater ſecu- 
rity, taboced the place with their wands as be- 
fore. The fail-makers alfa repaired to the ſhore 
to repair the damages, in their department, ſus 
ſtained by the late heavy gales. They occupied 
an habitation, lent us by the prieſts, adjoining. 
to the morai. VIAL | 
Our reception, on coming to anchor, was ſo 
different from what it had been upon our firſt- 
arrival, that we were all aſtoniſhed: no ſhouts, 
buſtle, or confuſion, but a ſolitary deſerted bay, 
with hardly a canoe ſtirring... Their curioſity, 
indeed, might be ſuppoſed to be diminiſhed wy 


this time; but the hoſpitable treatment we. ha 
 continnally been favoured with, and the friend» 


ly footing on which. we parted, induced us to 
expect that, on our return, they would have 
received us with the greateſt demanſtrations f 
joy. 0 - 2 
Various were our conjectures on the cauſe af 


this extraordinary appearance, when the whole 


myſtery was untavelled by the return of a boat 
which we had ſent on ſhore, bringing intelli- 
$896 that Tersecoboo was abſent; and that the 
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bay was taboced. This account appeared very 
fatisfaCtory to many of us; but others were of 
Opinion, that there was, at this time, ſomething 
very {ufpicious in the behaviour of the natives; 
and that the z7aboo, or interdiction, on pretence of 
Terrecoboo's abſence, was artfully. contrived to 
give him time to conſult his chiefs in what man- 
ner we ſhonld be treated. We never could aſcer. 
tain whether theſe ſuſpicions were well founded, 
or whether the natives had given a true account. 
It is probable, indeed, that our ſudden return, 
for which they could allign no apparent cauſe, 
might create alarms in them; yet the conduct 
of Lerrecoboo, who, on his ſuppoſed arrival the 
next morning, immediately waited on Captain 
Cook; and the natives, from that moment, re- 
newing their friendly intercourſe with us ſeem 
to evince that they neither meant, nor appre 
hended, a different kind of conduct. 
An account of another accident, ſimilar to 
this, may be mentioned in ſupport of this opi- 
nion, which happened to us on our firſt viſit, 
the day before the king's arrival. A native ha- 
ving ſold a hog cn board the Reſolution, and 
received the price agreed on, Pareea, who ſaw 
the tranſaction, advifed the ſeller not to part 
with his hog, without an advanced price. For 
his interference in this buſineſs,” he was harſhly 
ſpoken to, and puſhed away; and as the zabw 
was ſoon laid on the bay, we at firſt, ſuppoſed 
it to be in confequence of the affront offered to 

the chief. 
_ Thele two circumſtances conſidered, it is en. 
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tremely difficult to draw any certain concluſion. 
from the actions of a people, with whoſe lan- 
guage and cuſtoms we are fo imperfectly ac- 
quainted. Some idea, however, may be form» 
ed of the difficulties thoſe have to, encounter; 
who, in their intercourſe with theſe ſtrangers, 
are obliged to ſteer their courſe in the midit- of 
uncertainty, where the moſt ſerious conſequen- 
ces may be occaſioned by only imaginary. offen- 
ces. Whether theſe conjectures are erroneous 
or true, it is certain that things were conducted 
in their uſual quiet courſe, till the 13th of Fe- 
bruary, in the afternoon. | 15 

At the approach of evening on that day, the 
commander of the Diſcovery's watering party, 
came to inform Mr King, that ſeveral chiefs 
were aſſembled near the beach, and were dri- 
ving away the natives, who aſſiſted the ſailors 
in rolling the caſks to the ſhores: at the ſame 
time declaring, that their behaviour ſeemed ex- 
ceedingly ſuſpicious, and that he imagined they 


— 


would give him ſome further diſturbance. He 


fent a marine with him, agreeable to his requeſh 
but permitted him to take only his ſide-arms. 
The officer, in a ſhort time, returned, and in- 
formed Mr King that the inhabitants had arm. 
ed themſelves with ſtones, and were become tu. 
multuous. He therefore went himſelf to the 
ſpot, attended by a marine, with his muſquet. 
At their approach the iſlanders threw away their 
ſtones, and, on Mr King's application to ſome 
of the chiefs, the mob was diſperſed. Every 
thing being now quiet; Mr King went to meet 


Captain 
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Captain Cook who was then coming on ſhore 


in the pinnace. He related to him what had 
recently happened, and received orders to fire 
a ball at the offenders, if they again behaved in- 


ſolently, and began to throw ſtones. In conſe- 


quence of theſe directions, Mr King gave or- 


ders to the. corporal, that. the ſentinels pieces 


ſhould be loaded with ball, inſtead of ſhot. 


On our return to the tents, we heard a con- 
tinued,, fire of muſquets from the Diſcovery; 


which we perceived to be directed at a canoe, 
which was haſtening towards the ſhore, with 
one of .cur {mall boats in purſuit of it. This 
firing, we concluded, was the conſequence of 
ſome theft, and. Captain Cook ordered Mr King 
to follow him with a marine armed, and to 
endeavour to ſeize the people as they landed, 


They accordingly ran to, the place, where the 
canoe was expected to come aſhore, but did not 
arrive in time; the people Having quitted it, 


and fled into the country before their arrival. 
At this time they did not know that the 


goods had been already reſtored; and thinking. 


it probable, from what they had obſerved, that 


they. might be of importance, they did not 


choote to relinquiſh their endeavours to recover 


them; and, having inquired of. the natives 


what courls the people had taken, they pur- 


ſued them till it was almoſt dark, when they 


ſuppoſed themſelves to be about three miles 


from the tents; and, thinking the iflanders a-- 
muſed them with falſe information in their pur- 


| Juity they gave up the ſcarch and returned. 
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A difference of à more ſerious nature had 
happened during their abſence. The officer, 


who had been diſpatched in the ſmall boat after 
the thieves, -and-who was returning on board, 


with the booty that had been reſtored, ſeeing 
Captain Cook and Mr King engaged in the pur- 


ſuit of the offenders, ſeized* a canoe, which was 
drawn up on the ſhore. This canoe unfortu- 


nately belonged to Pareea, who, at that inſtant 


arriving from on board the Diſcovery, claimed 
his property, and proteſted his innocence. The 


officer perſiſted in detaining it, in which he was 
encouraged by the crew of the pinnace, then 
waiting for Captain Cook; in conſequence of 
which a ſcuffle enſued, and Pareea was knock- 


ed down by a violent blow on the hezd, with 


an oar. Severalof the natives, who had hither- 


to been peaceable ſpectators, began now to at- 


tack our people with ſuch a ſhower of ſtones, 
that they were forced to a precipitate retreat, 


and ſwam off to a rock, at a conſiderable di- 


ſtance from the ſhore. The pinnace was plun- 
dered immediately by the natives, and would 


have been entirely demoliſhed, if Pareea had 
not interpoſed z who had not only recovered 
from his blow, but had alſo forgot it at the 
fame inſtant. He ordered the crowd to di- 
ſperſe, and beckoned to our people to come and 
take poſſeſſion of the pinnace; and afterwards 


aſſured them that he would uſe his influence to 


get the things reſtored which had been taken 
out of it. After their departure, he followed 
them in his canoe, carrying them a midſhip- 
N 8 | >. man's 
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man's cap, apd ſome other articles of the plun- 
der; and, expreſſing much concern at what 
had happened, begged to know if the Orong 
would kill him, and whether he might be per. 
mitted to come on board the next day? He was 
aſſured that he -would be well received, and 
therefore joined noſes with the officers (their 
uſual token of Friendſhip) and paddled over to 
Kowrowa. 

Captain Cook, when theſe particulars were 
repreſented to him, was exceedingly concerned; 
and, when he and Mr King were returning on 
board, he expreſſed his fears that theſe iſland- 
ers would oblige him to purſue violent mea- 
ſures; .adding, they muſt not be permitted to 
ſuppoſe, that they have gained an advantage o- 
ver us. It way then, however, too late to take 
any ſteps that evening; he therefore only gave 
orders that every iſlander ſhould be immediate. 
ly turned ont of the ſhip. This order being 
executed, Mr King returned on ſhore; and 
the events of the day having much abated our 
former confidence in the natives, a double guard 
was poſted on the morai, with orders to let Mr 
King know, if any men were ſeen lurking a- 
bout the beach. At eleven o'clock, five of the 
natives were ſeen creeping round the bottom of 
the morai; they approached with great caution, 
and at laſt, perceiving they were diſcovered, 
immediately retired out of ſight. About mid- 
night one of them ventured himſelf near the 

obſervatory, when a ſentinel fired over him; 
on which they all Hed, and we had. no futher 
1 diſturbance 
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diſturbance during the remainder of the night. 
At day-light' the next morning Mr King went 
on board the Reſolution, in order to get the 
time-Eeeper ; and in his way thither was hailed 
by the Diſcovery, and received information that 
their cutter, had ſome time in the niglit been 
ſtolen, from the buoy, where it had been moored. 

On Mr King's return on board, he foutid the 
marines were arming themſelves, and Captain 
Cook buſted in loading his double barrelled gun. 
Whilſt he was acquaintitrg him with what had 
happened in the night at the worar, he eagerly 
interrupted him, and informed hint of the lofs 
of the Difcovery's cutter, and of the prepra- 
tions he was making to recover it. It was his 
uſual practice in all the iſlands of this ocean, 
when any thing of conſequence had been ſtolen 
from him, by ſome ſtratagem, to get the king, 
or ſome of the principal Erers on board; where 
he detained them as hoſtages, till the property 
was reſtored. This method having hitherto .- 
proved ſucceſsful, he meant to adopt on the 
preſent occaſion; arid gave orders to ſtop eve- 


ty canoe that ſhould attempt to leave the bay; 


reſolving to feize and deſtroy them if the cut- 
ter could not be recovered by peaceable means. 
In purſuance of which, the boats of both ſkips, 
properly manned and armed, were ſtationed a- 
crols the bay; and before Mr King quitted the 
thip, ſome great guns were fired at two canoes, 
that were attempting to eſcape. 
Between ſeven and eight o'clock Captain Cook 
and Mr King quitted the ſhip together ; the for- 
Vor. III. « RK —_ 
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mer in the pinnace, with Mr Phillips, and nine 
marines; and the latter in the ſmall boat. The 
laſt orders Mr King received from Captain Cook 
were, to quiet the minds of the people, on that 
ſide of the bay, by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
that they ſhould not be injured; to keep his 
people together, and to be continually on his 
guard. Captain Cook and Mr. King then ſepa- 
rated; the Captain going towards. Kowrowa, 
where Terrecoboo reſided; and Mr. King pro- 
ceeded to the beach: his firſt buſineſs, when we 
arrived on ſhore, was to iſſue ſtrict orders to 
the marines to continue within the tent, to 
charge their muſquets with ball, and not on a- 
ny conſideration, to quit their arms. He then 
attended old, Kaoo and the prieſts, at their re- 
ſpective huts, and explained to them, as well 
as he was able, the reaſon of the hoſtile prepa- 
rations, which had ſo exceedingly alarmed them. 
He found they were no ſtrangers to the circum- 
ſtance of the cutter's being, ſtolen, and aſſured 
them, that though the Commodore was not on- 
ly reſolved to recover it, but alſo to puniſh, in 
the moſt exemplary manner, the authors of the 
theft; that yet they, and all the inhabitants of 
the village, on our ſide, had not the leaſt occa- 
ſion to be alarmed, or to apprehend the leaſt 
danger from us. He importuned the prieſts to 
communicate this to the people, and intreat 
them not to entertain the leaſt idea of fear, but 
to continue peaceable and quiet. Kaoo inter- 
rogated Mr King, with great emotion, if any 
harm was to happen to Terereoboo? He Fon 
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kim there was not; and both he and his bre- 
tren appeared much ſatisfied with this aſſurance. 
Captain Cook, having in the mean time, cal- 
jed off the launch, from the north point of the 
bay, and taken it with him, landed at Kowrowa, 
with the lieutenant and nine marines. He 
eeded immediately into the village, where 

he was reſpectfully received; the people, as u- 
ſual, proſtrating themſelves before him, and 
making their accuſtomed offerings of ſmall hogs. 
Perceiving that his deſign was not ſuſpected, his 
next ſtep was, to enquire for the king, and the 
two boys, his ſons, who had been almoſt con- 
tinually his gueſts on board the Reſolution, 
The boys preſently returned with the natives, 
who had been ſearching for them, and imme- 
diately conducted Captain Cock to the habita- 
tion where Terreeohoo had flept. + The old man 
had juſt*awoke;: and after ſome converſation 
reſpecting the loſs of the cutter, from which 
the Commodore was convinced that te was not 
in any wife privy to it, he invited him to ac- 
company him, and ſpend the day on board the 
Reſolution. The king accepted the invitation, 
and aroſe immediately to accompany him. 
Every thing had now a proſperous appearance; 


the two boys were already in the pinnace, and 


the reſt of the party approaching the water fide, 


when a woman; named Kanee-kabareea, the 


mother of the boys, and one of Terreeoboo's 
favourite wives, followed him, befeeching him, 
with tears and entreaties, not to venture to go 
on board. Two chicfs, who came with her, 
5 R 3 took 
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took hold of him, and inſiſting he ſhould pros 
ceed no further obliged him to fit down. The 
iflanders were now collecting in vaſt numbers 
along the ſhore, who had probably been alarm» 
ed by the diſcharging of the great guns, and 
the hoſtile appearance in the bay, gathered to- 
gether round Captain Cook and Terreeoboo, 
Thus ſituated, the lieutenant of marines, per- 
ceiving that his men were huddled together in 
the crowd, and conſequently unable to uſe their 
arms, if there ſhould appear to be a neceſſity 
{or it, propoſed to Captain Cook, to draw them 


up along the racks, cloſe to the edge of the 


water. The populace making way for them to 
pals, the lieutenant drew them up in a line; 
within about thirty yards of the place where 
Terreeoboo was ſitting. 

The old king continued, all this time, on the 
ground, bearing the moſt viſible marks of ter- 
ror and dejection in his countenance. Captain 
Cook, unwilling to abandon the object which 
accafioned him to come on thore, urged him 
moſt earneſtly to proceed; whilſt, on the other 
hand, if the king expreſſed any inclination to 


follow him, the chiefs, who ſurrounded him, 


interpoſed z at firſt they had recourſe to pray- 
ers and entreaties, but afterwards to force and 
violence, and even inſiſted on his remaining on 
ſhore. Captain Cook, at length, perceiving 
that the alarm had ſpread too generally, and 
that there was not a probability of getting him 
off without much bloodſhed, gave up the point; 
at the ſame time obſerving to Mr Phillips, that 
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to compel him to go on board, would probably 
occaſion the loſs of many of the lives of the in- 
habit ants. 

Notwithſtanding this enter prize had now fail- 
ed, and was abandoned by Captain Cook, yet it 
did not appear that his perſon was in the leaſt 
degree of danger, till an accident happened, 
which occalioned a fatal turn to the affair. The 
boats, ſtationed acroſs the bay, having fired at 
ſome canoes, for attempting to get out, unfor- 
tunately had killed one of their principal chiefs, 
Intelligence of his death arrived at the village 
where Captain Cook then was, juſt as he had 
parted from the king, and was proceeding with 
great deliberation towards the thore. The fer- 
ment it immediately occahoned, was but too 
conſpicuous z the women and children were in- 
ſtantly ſent away, and the men were ſoon clad 
in their war mats, and armed with ſpears and 
tones. One of the natives, having provided 
bimſelf with a ſtone, and a long iron ſpike | 
(called by the natives a pa&:ea) advanced to- 
wards the Captain, flourithing his weapon in 
defiance, and threatening to throw the ſtone, 
The Captain requeſted him to deſiſt ; but the 
iſlander repeating his menaces, he was highly 
provoked, and fired a load of ſmall ſhot at him. 
The men was fhielded in his wer- mat, which 
the ſhot could not penetrate; his firing, there- 
fore, ſerved only to irritate and encourage 
them, Vollies of ſtones were thrown at the 
marines; and one of the erees attempted the 
lite of Mr Phillips with his pabeca: bur, not 


ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding in the attempt, he received from 
him a blow with the butt end of his piece. Cap- 
tain Cock immediately diſcharged his ferent. 
barrel, loaded with ball, and killed one of the, 
moſt violent of the aflailants; A general at. 
tack with ſtones ſucceeded, which was followed 
on our part, by a diſcharge of muſquetry, not 


only from the marines, bur alſo from the pec- 


ple in the boats. The natives, to our great a- 
ſtoniſhment, received our fire with great firm- 


neſs; and without giving time for the marines | 


to charge again, they ruſhed in upon them with 


dreadful ſhouts and yells. What followed was - 


a ſcene of horror and confuſion, which can be 
more eaſily conceived than properly related. 

Four of the -marines retreated among the 
rocks, and fell a facrifice to the fury of the e- 
nemy; three others were dangerouſly wounded; 
and the Lieutenant ftabbed between the, ſhoul- 
ders with a fahzza; but having fortunatly re- 
ſerved his fire; ſhot the man from whom he 
had received the wound, at the inſtant he was 
preparing to repeat his blow. The laſt time our 
unfortunate Commadore was diſtinctly ſeen, he 
was ſtanding at the water's edge, and ordering 
the boats to ceaſe firing, and pull in.“ 

It was imegined by ſome of thoſe who were 
preſent, that the marines, and thoſe who were 
In the boats, fired without Captain Cook's or- 
ders, and that he was anxieus to prevent the 
further effuſion of blood; it is therefore pro- 
bable, tllat, on this occation, his humanity pro- 
ved fatal to him ; for it was obſerved, _— 
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he faced the natives, no violence had been of- 
fered him; but, when he turned about, to give 


directions to the- boats, he was ſtabbed in the 


back, and fell. with his face into the water. 
A general ſhout. was ſet up by the iſlanders on 
ſeeing him fall, and his body was dragged in- 
humanly on ſhore, where he was ſurrounded by 


the enemy, who ſnatching the dagger from each 


other's hands, diſplayed a ſavage eagerneſs to 
join in his deſtruction. 
Such was the fate of our moſt excellent Com- 
mander ! After a life, diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſuc- 
ceſsful enterpriſes, his death can hardly be rec- 


koned premature; ſince he lived to accomplith 


the great work for which he ſeemed particular- 
ly deſigned ;- being rather removed from the en- 


joyment, than the acquiſition of glory, How 


ſincerely his loſs was lamented, by thoſe who 
owed their ſecurity to his {kill and conduct, and 
every conſolation, to his tenderneſs and huma- 
nity, it is impoſſible to deſeribe; and the taſk 
would be equally difficult to repreſent the hor- 
ror, dejection, and diſmay, which followed ſo 
dreadful and unexpected a cataſtrophe. 

For a general Review of the talents and ſer- 


vices of this worthy Commander, we refer our 


readers to the Memoirs of him prefixed to this 


work. 
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- eſcape, being protected by a ſmart fire from 
: the boats. On this accaſion, a ſtriking. inſtance 
of gallant behaviour, and of affection for his 
men, was diſplayed by Mr Phillips; for he had 
ö ſearcely got into the boat, when, ſeeing one of 
the marines, who was not a- very expert ſwims 
mer, ſtruggling in the water, and in danger of 
being taken by the iſlanders, he inſtantly leap» 
ed into the ſea to his aſſiſtance, nth confi- 
derably wounded: himſelf; and, after receivin 

a a blow on his head from a ſtone, which had al- 


, moſt ſent him to the bottom, he caught the 


marine by the hair, and brought him off in 
ſafety. Our people for ſome time kept up a 
conſtant fire from the boats (which, during the 
. whole tranſaQion; were at no greater diſtance 


from the land than twenty yards), in order to 


afford their-unfortunate companions, if any of 
them. ſhould till remain alive, an opportunity 
of effecting their eſcape. .Theſe continued et- 
forts, ſeconded by a few guns; that were at the 


fame time, fired from the. Reſolution, having 


at length compelled the enemy to retire, a ſmall 
boat, manned by five midſhipmen, pulled to- 
. wards the ſhore, where they perceived the bo- 
dies lying on the ground, without. any ſigns of 
life. However, they judged it dangerous to 
attempt to bring them off- with ſo inconſidera- 
ble a force; and their ammunition being nearly 
conſumed, they returned to the ebener. 
, the bodies in poſſeſſion of the natives de ere 
with ten ſtands of arms. 
When the general cngernationslilkich the 
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news of this mis fortune had diffufed thronghe - 


out the whole, company of both-ſhips, had in 
ſome degree ſubſided, their attention was called 
to the party at the moras, here the maſt and 
fails were on ſhore, guarded by only fix ma- 
tines. It is difficult to deſcribe the emotions 
that agitated the minds of Mr King and his at- 
tendants, at this - ſtation, during the time in 
which theſe occurrences had happened, at the 
other ſide of the bay. Being at the diſtance 


only of a mile from the village of Kowrowa, 


— could diſtinctly perceive a vaſt multitude 


of people collected on the ſpot where Captain ' 


Cook had juſt before landed. They heard the 
of the muſquets, and obſerved an un- 


common buſtje and agitation among the crowd. 
They afterwards ſaw the. iſlanders. xetreatingy 


the boats retiring from the ſhore, and paſling 
and repaſſing, with great ſtillneſs, between ts 
ſhips. Mr King's. heart ſoon miſgave him om 


this occaſion. Where fo valuable a life was 


concerned, he could not avoid being alarmed 


by ſuch new and threatening appearances: © Be- 
fides this, he knew that Captain Cook, from 2 
long ſeries of ſucceſs, in his tranſactions with 


the natives of this ocean, had acquired a de- 


2 of. confidence; which might, in ſome ill - 

ed moment, put him too much off his guard 
and Mr King nom ſaw all the dangers to which 
that confidence might lead, without deriving 
much conſolation from the conũderation of the 
experience which had given riſe to it. His firſt 
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was to aſſure the iſlanders, confiderable nua 
bers of whom were aſſembled round the wall 
of our conſecrated field; and feemed at a. loſs. 
how to account for what they had heard and 
ſeen, that they ſhould meet with no moleſta- 
tion; and that, at all events, he was inclined 
to continue on peaceable terms with them. 
Mr King and his attendants remained in this 
fituation, till the boats had returned on board 
when. Captain Clerke perceiving, by means of : 
his teleſcope, that our party was furrounded by 
the natives, who, he thought, deſigned to at- 
tack them, ordered two four pounders to be fired 
at the iſlanders. Theſe guns, though well aimed, 
did nv- miſchief 5 but they gave the natises 4 
- convincing, proof of their powerful effects. A 
cocoa · nut- tree, under which ſome of them were 
fitting, was broken in the middle by one of the 
balls; and the other ſhiivered à rock; which 
ſtood in an exatt line with them. As Mr King: 
had, juſt before, given them the ſtrongeſt a 
farances of their lafety, he was extremely mor-. 
tified at this act of hoftility, and, to prevent its 
being repeated, inſtantly diſpatched a. boat to 
inform Captain Clerke, that he was, at preſent, 
on the moſt amicable terms with the iſlanders; . 
and that, if atiy.future-oceafion ſhould ariſe for 
changing his conduct towards them, he would 
hoiſt a jack, as à ſignal for Oe Clerke to 
afford him his affiſtance. | | 
Mr King waited the return-of the boat with 
the greateſt impatience. and after remaining 
for the ſpare of a quarter een houry under 
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the utmoſt anxiety and ſuſpence, his fears were- 
xt length confirmed, by the arrivabof Mr Blighy . 
with orders to ſtrike the-tents immediately, and 
to ſend: on board the ſails, that were repairing. 
At the ſame inſtant, Kaireckeca having alfo re- 
tei ved information of the death of Captain Cook, 
from a native who had arrived from the other 
fide of the. bay, approached Mr King, with 

great dejection and rrow. in_ his countenance; , 
wir whether it was true. 

The ſituation of the party, at thistimes was 
highly critical and important. Not only their 
own lives, but the iſſue of the expedition, and 
the return of at leaſt one of the thips, were in- 
volved in the ſame common danger. They had 
the maſt of the Reſolution, and the greater part 

of the ſails, on ſhore, protected by,only. half a. 
dozen marines. The lofs of theſe would have 
been irreparable; and though the iſlanders had 
not as yet toſtificd the ſmalleſt diſpoſition to mo- 
leſt the party, it was difficult to anſwer for the: 

: alteration, which the intelligence of the tranſs.. 

x ation at Kowrowa might produte. Mr 

: therefore-thought proper to diſſemble his be- 

| lief of the Death of Captain Cook, and to de- 
fire Kaireckeea to diſcourage the report z ap- 
prehending that either the fear of our reſent- 

| ment, or the ſueceſsful example of their-coun«. 

| trymen, might perhaps lead them to ſeize the 
favourable opportunity, which at this time pre- 
ſented irſelk, of giving us a ſecond blow. He, at 
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ing to the morai, partly from a regard to their 
ſafety, in caſe it ſhould have been found neceſ. 
ſary to have recourſe to violent meaſures; and 
partly from a deſire of having him near our 
people, in order to make uſe of his authority 
with the natives, if it could a inftopinental in 
maintaining peace. 

Mr King having ſtationed 8 on the 
top of the morai, which formed a ſtrong. and 
advantageous poſt, intruſted the command ta 


Mr Bligh, who received the moſt poſitive di- 


rections to act ſolely on the deſenſive, went on 
board the Diſcovery, in order to confer with 
Captain Clerke on the dangerous · ſituation of our 
affairs. He had no ſooner left the ſpot, than the 
iſlanders began to annoy our people with ſtones; | 


and juſt after he had reached the ſhip, he heard 


the firing of the marines. He therefore haſtily . 
returned on ſhore, where he found. affairs grow. 
ing every moment more alarming. The natives 
were providing arms, and putting on their mats; 


and their numbers augmented very faſt He 
alſo ubſerved ſeveral large bodies advaneing to- 
wards our party along the cliff, by which the 
village of Kakooa is ſeparated from the north 


fide of the bay, Where Kowrowa is fituate« 


They at firſt attacked our people with ſtones 


from: behind the walls. of their incloſures, and 
meeting. with no reſiſtance, they ſoon became 
more daring: A few courageous fellows, has - 
ving crept along the beach, under cover of the 
rocks ſuddenly preſented themſelves at the foot 


of the morai, with REINA SEO 
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on the ſide next the ſea, which vas its only 
acceſſible part; and they were not diſlodged be- 
fore they had ſtood a conſiderable quantity of 
ſhot,” and had. ſeen one of their number fall. 

The courage of one of theſe aſſailants deſerves 
to be recorded. Havin 1g returned with a view of 
carrying off his companion, amidſt the fire of 
our whole party, he received a, wound, which . 
obliged him to quit the body, -and-retire z but, 
a few minutes afterwards, he again made his 
ance, and receiving another wound, was 
under the neceſſity of retreating a ſecond time. 
At that moment Mr King arrived at the morai, 
- and ſaw this man return a third time, faint from 
the loſs.of blood and fatigue... Being informed 
of what had happened, he forbad the ſoldiers 
to firez and the. iſlander was ſuffered to carry off 
his friend, which he was. juſt able to accom- 
pliſh 3: and then. fell down himſelf, and bregs' 
the his „ 
A ſtrong reinforcement from book: ſhips * 
ving landed about this time, the natives retreats 
ed behind their walls 4 which affording Mr King 
acceſs to the prieſts, we ſent one of them to e- 
ert his endeavours to bring his countrymen to 
ſome terms, and to propoſe to them, that if 
they would deſiſt from throwing ſtones, he 
would not allow our men to fire. This truce 
was agreed to, and our people were ſuffered to 
launch the maſt, and 'carry off the fails, aſtro- 
nomical inſtruments, c. without ee 
As ſoon as our party had quitted the morai, the 
3 of it, and laws of them 
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"threw à few e, which, however, did no 
miſchief, 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock, Mr King 
arrived on board the Diſcovery, where he found 
that no decifive plan had been adopted for the 
regulation of our future proceedings. The re. 
covery of Captain .Cook's body, and the reſti- 
tution of the boat, were the objects, which, 
on all hands, we agreed to inſiſt on j and Mr 
King declared it as his opinion, that ſome vi- 
gorous methods ſhould be put in execution, if 
the demand of them thould not be- inſtantly 
" complied with. 

„Though it may juſtly by: ſuppoſed-that Mr 
* 's feelings, on the death of a beloved and 
 reſpe&ted friend, had ſome ſhare: in this opini- 
on, yet there were doubtleſs other reaſons, and 
' thoſe of the moſt ferious nature, that had ſome 
weight with him. The confidence which the 
ſucceſs of the natives in killing our Command - 
er, and obliging us to leave the ſhore, muſt na- 


' turally have inſpired; and the advantage, how- 


ever inconſiderable, which they had gained o- 
ver us the preceding day, would, he had no 
doubt, excite them to make further dangerous at- 
tempts; and the more particularly as they had no 
: peer from what they had hitherto ob- 

ved, to dread the effects of our ſire-arms. 
This kind of weapon, indeed, contrary to the 
expectations of us all, had produced in them no 
ſigns of terror. On our fide, ſuch was the 
condition of our veſſels, and the ſtate of diſ- 


cipline among us, that, had -a vigorous attack 


been 
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been made on us, during the night, the conſe- 
quences might perhaps have been highly diſa- 
greeable. Mr King was ſupported, in theſe ap- 
prehenſions, by the opinion of the greater part 
of the officers on board; and nothing ſeemed 
to him more likely to encourage the iſlanders to 
make the attempt, than the appearance of our 
being inclined to an accommodation, which they 
could only impute to weakneſs, or to fear. 
On the ather hand it was urged; in favour 
of more conciliatory meaſures, that the miſchief _ 
was already done, and was irreparable; that tbe 
natives, by reaſon of their former friendſhip and 
kindneſs, had a ſtrong claim to. our regard ʒ and 
the more particularly, as the late calamitous a- 
cident did not appear to have taken its riſe from 
any premeditated deſign; that, on the part of 
Terreeoboo, his ignorance of the theft, his wil- 
lingneſs to accompany Captain Cook on board 
the Reſolution, and his having actually ſent his 
two ſons into the pinnace, muſt reſeue his cha- 
racter, in this reſpect, from the ſmalleſt degree 
of ſuſpicion that the behaviour of his women, 
and the chiefs, might eaſily he accounted for, 
fromthe apprehenſions occaſioned in their minds 

by the armed foree, with which Captain Cook 
landed, and the hoſtile preparations in the bay; 
appearances ſo unſuitable to the confidence aud 


friendſhip, in which both parties had hitherto 


lived, that the arming of the iſlanders was ma- 
nifeſtly with a deſign to reſiſt the attempt, which 
they had ſome reaſon to expect would be made, 
to carry off their ſovereign by force, and was 
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naturally to be expected from a people who had 
a remarkable affection for their chiefs. 


To theſe dictates of humanity, other motives 
of a prudential kind were added; that we were 
in want of a ſupply of water, and other refreth. 
ments; that the Reſolution's fore-maſt would 
require ſeven or eight days work, before it could 
be ſtepped; that the ſpring was advancing very 
faſt; and that the ſpeedy. proſecution of our 
next expedition to the north- ward, ought now 


to be our fole object; and that therefore, to en- 


gage in a vindictive conteſt: with the natives, 
might not only ſubject us to the imputation of 
needleſs eruelty, but would require uy delay 


in the equipment of our ſhips. 


Captain Clerke concurred. in this latter opk 
nion ; and though Mr King was convinced, that 
an early and vigorous diſplay of our reſemment 
would have more effectually anſwered every ob- 
ject both of prudence and humanity, he was, 
upon the whole, not ſorry, that the meaſures 
he had recommended were rejected. For tho 
the contemptuous behaviour of the iſlanders, 
and their ſubſequent -appoſition to our neceſſu- 
ry occupations off ſhore, ariſing moſt probably, 
from a miſconſtruction of our lenity, obliged us 
at laſt to have recourſe to violence in our own de- 


fence; yet he was not certain, that the circum- 


{tances of the caſe would, in the opinion of the 
generality of people, have juſtified the uſe of 


force, on our part, in the firſt inſtance. Cau- 


tionary ſeverity is ever invidious, and the rigout 


of a k. precomtine; meaſure, when it is the moſt 
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ſutceſsful, leaves its expediency the led upp 
N 

While we were thus engaged, in * 
ſome plan for our future operations, a very nu- 
merous concourſe of the natives ſtilt kept poſs 
ſeſſion of the ſhore: and ſome of them, coming 
of in canoes, approached within piſtol-thot of 
the ſhips,” an} inſulted us by various marks of 
defiance and contempt; It was extremely dif- 
ficult to reſtrain the ſeamen from the uſe of 
their arms on theſe -occafions z but, as pacific 
meaſures had been reſolved on, the canoes were 
allowed to return unmoleſted. 

Mr King was now ordered to proceed towards | 
the ſhore, with the boats of. both ſhips, well 
manned. and armed, with a view of bringing the 
iſlanders to a parley, and of obtaining, if poſ- 
ſible, a conference with ſome of the Erees. If 
he-ſhould ſucceed in this attempt, he was to 
demand the dead bodies, and particularly that 
of-Captain Cook z-to threaten them, in caſe of u 
refuſal, with our reſentment 4 but, by no means 
to: fre, unlefs attacked; and not to go afhore 
on any account whatever. Theſe inſtructions 
were delivered to Mr King Before the whole 
party, in the moſt poſitive manner. | 

Mr King and his detachment left the ſhips 
wbout-four o'clock in the afternoon ;\ and, as 
they approached the ſhore, they perceived eve- 
ry indication of à hoſtile reception. The na- 
tives were all in motion; the women and chil. 
dren retiring 4 the men arming themſelves with 
long ſpears and. Caggers, and putting on their 

Ta war- mats. 
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war- mats. It alſo appeared, that, ſince the 
morning, they had thrown: up breaſt- works 
of ſtone along the beach, where Captain Cook 
had landed; in expectation, pertioys, of an at- 
tack at that place. 

As foon as our party were within fesch, the 
iſlanders began to throw ſtones at them with 
lings, but without doing any miſchief. Mr 
King concluded, from thefe appearances, that 
all attempts to bring them to a parley would 
be ineffectual, unleſs he gave them ſome ground 
for mutual confidence + he thereſorb ordered 
the armed boats to ſtop, and advanced alone, 
im the ſmall boat, holding in his hand a white 
flag; the meaning ef which, from an univerſal 
ſhout of joy from the natives, he had the ſatiſ- 
faction to find was immediately underſtood. The 
woinen inſtantly returned from the fide of the 
hill, whether they had retired; the men threw 
off their mats, and all ſeated themſelves toge- 
ther by the ſea-lide, extending their arms, and 
inviting Mr King to land. 


Though ſuch k behaviour hands expreſſive of 


a friendly difpofition, he could not avoid enter- 
taining ſoſ picions ob its ſincerity. But when he 
ſaw Koah, with extraordinary boldnefs and aſ- 
ſurance, ſwimming off towards the boat, with 
a white flag in his hand, he thought proper to 
return this mark of confidence, and iccording- 
ly received him into the boat, though he was 
armed; a circumſtance which did not contri- 
bute to leſſen Mr King's ſuſpicions. , He had, 
indeed, long en an unfavourable opini- 
on 
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on of Koah. The prieſts had always repreſent- 
ed him as a perſon of a malicious temper, and 
no friend to us; and the repeated detections of 
his fraud and treachery, had convinced us of 
the truth of their aſſertions. Beſides, the me- 
hncholy tranſactions of the morning, in which 
he was ſeen performing a principal part, inſpi- 
red Mr King with the utmoſt horror at findn 

himſelf. ſo near him, and as he approached him, 
with feigned tears, and embraced him; Mr King 


vas ſo diſtruſtful of his intentions, chat he took 


hold of the point of the pahoca, which the chief 
held in his hand, and turned it from him. He in- 
formed the illander, that he had come to demand 
the body of Captain Cook, and to declare war as 
gainſt the natives, unleſs it was reftored without 
delay. Koah aſſured him this ſhould be done as 
ſoon as poſſible, and that he would go himſelf 
for that purpoſe ; and after requeſting a piece 
of iron of Mr King, with marks of great aſſu- 
rance, he leaped into the water, and ſwam a» 
ſhore, calling out to his countrymen, that we 


were all friends again. 


Our people waited with great ankiety,. near 
an hour, for his return, During this interval, 
the other boats had approached fo near the 
ſhore, that the men who were in them entered 
into converſation with a party of the iſlanders, 
at a little diſtance ; by whom they were informs 
ed, that the Captain's body had been cut to 
pieces, and carried up the country; but of this 
circumſtance, Mr mo Was not . till. his 
—_ _ the ſhips. 


Me 
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Mr King now began to expreſs ſome degree 
of impatience at Koah's delay; upon which the 
chiets preficd him exceedingly to. land; affuring 
him, that, if he would go in perſon to Perree- 
oboo, the body would be undoubtedly reſtored 
to him. When tLey found they could not pre- 


vail on Mr King to go.aſhore, they endeavour. - 


ed, on pretence of converſing with him with 


greater eaſe, to decoy his boat among ſome - 
rocks, where they might have had it in their 
* to ſeparate him from the other boats. 
k 


was eaſy to ſee through theſe artifices, and 


he was, therefore, very deſirous of breaking off 


all communication with them, when a chief a 
proached, who had particularly attached him- 


ſelf to Captain Clerke, and the officers of the 


Diſcovery, on board which ſhip he had failed, 
when we laſt quitted the bay, intending to take 


his paſſage to the iſland of Mowee. He ſaid he 


came from Terreeoboo, to acquaint our people, 


that the body was carried up the country, but 


that it ſhould be brought back the following 


morning. There appeared much fincerity in 


his manner; and being aſked, if he uttered a 
| falſehood, he hooked together his two fore: fin 
gers, which is here underſtood as the ſign of 


veracity, in the uſe of which theſe iſlanders are 


way {crupulous. 


r King being now at a loſs how to proceed, 


ſent Mr Vancouver to inform Captain Clerke of 
all that had paſſed z that it was his opinion, the 
natives did not intend to keep their word with 
us; and, far from being grieved at what bad 
| | : happened 


- 


were kindled at the facrifices that were perform 
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pened; were, on the contrary, inſpired with 


great confidence on account of their late ſucceſs, 
and ſonght only to gain time, till they could 


plan ſome ſcheme for getting our people into 


their power. Mr Vancouver came back with 


orders for Mr. King to return on board, after 
giving the iſlanders to underſtand, that, if the 
body was not reſtored the next morning, the 
town ſhould be deſtroyed. 


When they perceived our party retiring, they 


' endeavoured to provoke them by the moſt con- 
temptuous and inſulting geſtures.” Several of 
our people ſaid, they could diſtinguiſn ſome of 
- the natives parading about in the cloaths which 
had belonged to our unhappy countrymen, and 
among them, an Eree brandiſhing Captain Cook's 

| 3 and a woman holding the ſcabbard. 


In conſequence of Mr King's report to Cape 


. tain Clerke, of what he Tuppoſed to be the | 
ſent temper and diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 
the moſt effectual methods were taken to guard 
againſt any attack they might make during the 
night. The boats were moored with top- chains; 
additional ſentinels were ſtationed on each of 


our ſhips ; and guard - boats were directed to row 


round them, in order to prevent the iſlanders 
from cutting the cables. 


In the night, we ſaw a vaſt-number of lights 
on the hills, which induced ſome of us to ima- 
gine, that they were removing their effects fur. 


ther up into the country, in conſequence of our 


menaces. But it ſeems more probable, that they 


ing 
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ing on account of the war, in which they ſup. 
poſed themſelves likely to be engaged; and, 
perhaps, the bodies of our flain countrymen 
were, at that time, burning. We afterwards 
obſerved fires of the ſame kind, as we paſled 
the iſland of Morotoi; and which, according 
to the information we received from ſome of 
the natives then on board, were made on ac- 
count of a war they had declared | againſt a 
neighbouring iſland. This agrees with what 
we learned among the Friendly and Society 
Aſles, that, previous to any hoſtile expedition, 
the chiefs always endeavoured to animate the 
courage of the people, by feaſts and rejoicings 
in the night. 115 RET 
Me paſled the night without any diſturbance, 
except from the howlings and lamentations 
which were heard on ſhore. Early the next 
morning, (Monday the 15th) Koah came along- 
fide the Reſolution, with a ſmall-pig, and ſome 
cloth, which he defired permiſſion to preſent to 
Mr King. We have already mentioned, that 
this officer was ſuppoſed, by the iſlanders, to be 
the ſon of Captain Cook; and as the latter had 
always ſuffered them to believe it, Mr King was 
probably conſidered as the chief after his death, 
As ſoon as he came on deck, he interrogated 
Koah with regard to the body; and, on his re- 
turning evafive anſwers, refuſed to accept his 
preſent ; and was on the point of diſmiſſing him 
with expreſſions of anger and reſentment, had 
not Captain Clerke, with a view of keeping up 
the appearance. of friendſhip, . judged it more 
Proper, 
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proper, that he ſhould be treated with the cu- 
ſtomary reſpect. 


Tnis chief came 2 to us in the courſe 
of the morning, with ſome trifling preſent or o- 


ther; and as we always obferved him eyeing e- 

very part of the ſhip with a great degree of at- 
tention, we took care he ſhould ſee we were 
well prepared for our defence. 


He was extremely urgent both with Captain 


Clerke and Mr King, to go on ſhore, imputing 
the detention of the bodies to the other chiefs; 
and aſſuring thoſe gentlemen, that every thing 
might be adjuſted to their ſatisfaction, by a per- 
ſonal interview with the king. However, they 
did not think it prudent to. comply with. Koah's 
- requeſt ; and, indeed, a fact came afterwards to 
their knowledge, which proved his want of ve- 
racity. For, they were informed, that, imme- 
diately after the action in which Captain Cook 
had loſt his life, Terreeoboo had retired to a 
cave in the ſteep. part of the mountain, that 


hangs over the bay, which was acceſſible only 


by means of ropes, and where he continued for 


ſeveral days, having bis proviſions let down to 


him by cords. | 


After the departure of Koah from the ſhips, 


we obſerved-that his countrymen, who had aſ- 
ſembled by day-break, in vaſt crowds on the. 
ſhore, flocked around him with great eagerneſs 
on his landing, - as-if they wiſhed: to learn the 
Intelligence he had gained, and what ſteps were 
to be taken in conſequence of it. It is highly 


probable, that they expected we ſhould attempt 
Vol. III. | / *% U' to 


in getting the fore-maſt into a proper ſitua- 
tion on deck, that the carpenters. might work 
upon it; and alſo in making the requiſite al- 
teèrations in the commiſſions of the officers. 
The chief command of the expedition having 
devolved on Captain Clerke, he removed on 
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— fully determined to ſtand their ground. 
ring the whole morning, we heard conchs 


blowing in various parts of the coaſt; large 
parties were perceived marching over the hills; 


and; upon the whole, appearances were ſo a- 
larming, that we carried out a ſtream anchor, 
for the purpoſe of hauling tlie ſhip abreaſt of 


| the town, in cafe of an attack; and boats were 
ſtationed off the northern point of the bay, in 
order to prevent a ſurpriſe from the natives in 
that quarter. 8 po ov” 


. The-warlike-poſtore in which they appeared 


at preſent, and the breach of their engagement 
to reſtore the bodies of the ſlain, occaſioned 
freſli debates among us, concerning the mea- 


ſures which ſhould now be purſued. It was at 


length determined, that nothing ſhould be per- 

mitted to interfere with the repair of the Re- 
ſolution's maſt, and the preparations for our de- 
parture; but that we. ſhould, nevertheleſs, con- 
tinue our negociations for the reſtoration of the 
bodies of our countrymen. 


The greater part of the day was employed 


board the Reſolution, promoted Lieutenant 


Gore to the rank of Captain of the Diſcovery, 


appointed Meff. King and Williamſon firſt and 


- 
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ſetond Lieutenants of the Reſolution; and no- 
minated Mr Harvey, a Midſhipman, who 


accompanied Captain Cook during his two 


voyages, to fill the vacant lieutenancy. Daring 


the whole day, we ſuſtained no interruption from 


the iſlanders; and, in the evening, the launch 
was moored with a top-chain, and guard-boats 
ſtationed-round each of the ſhips as before, 

About eight o'clock, it being exceedingly 
dark, we heard a canoe: paddling. towards the 
ſhip ;. and it was no ſooner perceived, than both 
the ſentinels on deck fired into it. There were 
two of the natives in this canoe,. who immedi- 
ately roared out Tinnee, (which was their me- 
thod-of pronouncing Mr King's name), and ſaid 
they were friends, and had ſomething with them 
which belonged to Captain Cock. When they 
came on board, they threw themſelves at the 
feet of our officers; and ſeemed to be extreme- 
ly:terrified. . It fortunately happened, that nei- 
ther of them was hurt, notwithſtanding the 


balls of both pieces bad gone through the canoe. 


One of them was the perſon, Who bas been 
already mentioned; under the appellation of the 
taboo man, who canſtantly attended Captain 
Ceok with the particular ceremonies we have 
before deſcribed z and who, though a man of 
diſtinction in the iſland, could ſcarcely be pre- 
vented from performing. for him the moſt 

miliating offices of a menial ſervant. After 


wailing, with many tears, the loſs of the Qrozg, 
he informed us, that he bad brought à part J « 
dis body. He then emen whic 


hs "ns 


| - ny by ſeveral indirect que ſtions, put to 


ting the manner in which the other bodies had 
deen treated and diſpoſed of; and, finding tbem 


fleſh had been cut off, the whole of it was 
burnt ; we at laſt put the direct queſtion, whe- 


_ "aſked, whether that was the practice among us. 

They afterwards aſked us, with great earneſt- 
neſe, and with an appearance of apprehenſion, 
when the Orono would come again? And how 
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he brought under his arm; and it is impoſſibſe 


to deſcribe. the horror with which we were ſe}... 
zed, upon ee in it, 2 piece of human fleſh, 


of the. weight of about nine or ten pounds, 
This, he ſaid, was all that now remained of the 
body; that the reſt had been cut in pieces, and 
burnt; but that. the head, and all the bones, 
Except thoſe which belonged to the trunk, were 
in the poſſeſſion of Terreeoboo and the other 
chiefs; that what we ſaw had been allotted to 
Kgvoo, the chief of the pricſts, for the purpoit - 
of being uſed in ſome religious ceremony and 
that he had ſent it as a teſtimony of his inno- 
cence, and of his attachment to us. 
We had now an opportunity of learning whe- 

ther they were cannibals ; and we did not ne- 

gleft to avail ourſelves of it. We firſt; endea- 


© Q5 & 


each of them apart, to gain-information reſpec- 


very conſtant in one account, that, after the 


"SES eee 


ther they had not fed on ſome of it? They im 
mediately teſtified as much horror at fuch an 
idea, as any European would have done; and 


be would treat them on his return? The ſame 
epquiry was often made in the ſequel by moe 
"RN DOD, | | and 
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and this idea is conſiſtent with the general te- 
nour of their conduct towards him, which in- 
dicated, that they conſidered him as a being of 
2 ſuperior ſpecies.- 

Though we preſſed our two friendly. ita 
to continue on board till the next morning, we 
could not prevail upon them. They informed 
us, that, if this tranſaction ſhould come to the 
knowledge of the king, or any of the other 
Erees, it might be attended witk the moſt fatal 


eonſequences 40 their hole ſociety ; to prevent 
which, they had been under the neceſſity of 


coming to us in the dark; and the ſame pre- 


caution, they ſaid, would be requiſite in return 
ing on hore. I hey further told. us; that the 
chiefs were eager to take revenge on us for — 


death of their countrymen; and particularly 


cautionsd us againſt truſting Kaah, who, 9 


aſſured us, was our implacable enemy; and ar- 


dently longed for an opportunity of fighting us, 


to which the blowing of the conchs, that we 


1 heard in the Mon was- intended as a2 


"th alſo ed from the ia ſehmstien of theſe 
men, that ſeventeen of their countrymen were 
ſlain, in the firſt action, at the village of Kow- 
rowa, fi ve of whom were chiefs; and that Ka- 
neena and his brother, our particular friends, 
were of that number. Eight, they faid, had loſt 


their ſives at the obſervatory; three of whom 
likewiſe were perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 


The two natives left us about eleven o'clock, . 


and ene OD 40..defire, that 'one-of | 


dur 
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our guard boats might attend them, till they re 
had paſſed the Diſcovery, leſt they ſhould again if ©* 
be fired upon, which, by alarming their coun. M 
trymen on ſhore, might expoſe them to the W © 
danger of detection. This requeſt was readily th 
complied with, and we had the ſatisfaction to ba 
find, that they reached the land ſafe and un- ® 
diſcovered. 55S | to 

We heard, during the remainder of this night, th 
the ſame loud lamentations, as in the preceding MW 
one. Early the following morning, we receiv. ! 
ed a viſt from Koah. Mr King was piqued zt 
finding, that, notwithſtanding: the moſt glaring - 
marks of treachery in bis conduct, and the po- 
fitive declaration of our friends, the prieſts, he of 
ſhould. ſtill be ſuffered to carry on the ſame farce, , 
and to. make us at leaſt appear. the dupes. of his 
hypoeriſy.. Our ſituation was, indeed, become 
extremely awkward and unpromiling; none of 
the purpoſes for which this pacific. plan of pro- 
cecdings had been adopted, having bitherto 
been, in any reſpect, promoted by ii. No fatif- 
factory anſwer. had been given to our demands; 
we did not ſeem to have made any progreſs to- 
wards a reconciliation with the natives; they 

ſtill. remained on the ſhore in hoſtile. poſtures, | 
ns if determined to oppoſe. any endeavours ve 
might make to go. aſhurez and: yet it was be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary to attempt landing, as 
the complet ing our ſtock of water would not 
admit of any longer delay. 

We muſt remark, however, in juſtice to the 
conduct of Captain Clerks ; What it was bighly / 
199 ; probabley:. 
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probable; from the great numbers of the iſland- 
ers, and from the reſolution- with which they 
ſeemed to expect our approach, that an attack 
could not have been made without danger; and 
that the loſs of even a+ very few men, might 
have been ſeverely felt by us, during the re- 
mainder of our voyage z whereas the delaying 
to put our menaces into execution, though, on 
the one hand, it diminiſhed their opinion of 


our valour, had the effect of occaſioning them 
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to diſperſe on the other. For this day, about 
twelve o'clock, upon finding that we perſiſted. 
in our inactivity, great bodies of them, aſter 
blowing their conchs, and uſing e method 
of defiance, marched off, over the hills, and 
never made their appearance afterwards. Thoſe, 
however, who remained, were not the leſs da- 
ring and preſumptuous. One of them had the 
infoltnce to come within muſquet- hot ahead of 
the Reſolution, and, after throwing ſeveral 
ſtones at us, waved over his head the hat which 
had belonged to Captain Cook, while his coun- 
-trymen aſhore were exulting and - encouraging 
his audacity. 4 | i 
Our people were highly enraged ut this in- 
ſult, and coming in a body on the quarter deck, 
begged they might no longer be obliged to put 
up with ſuch reiterated provocations, and re- 
queſted Mr King to obtain permiſſion for them, 
Im Captain Clerke, to take advantage of the 
firſt fair occaſion of avenging the death of their 
much lamented Commander. On Mr King's 
-cquainting the Captain with what was * 
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he ordered ſome great guns to be fired at the 
: iflanders on. ſhore; and promiſed the crew, that 


F 


' if-they-ſhould-be moleſted at the watering. place, 
- the next day, they ſhould then be permitted to 
chaſtiſe them. | 


» 


* 
a4» > 


Before we could bring our guns to bear, the 
natives had ſuſpected our intentions, from the 
buſtle and agitation they obſerved. in the, ſhip; 


and had retired behind their houſes and walls, 
We were conſequently-obliged to fire, in ſome 
degree, at random; notwithſtanding which, our 
ſhot produced all the effects -v;e could deſire. 
For, in a ſhort time afterwards, we perceived 
Koah paddling towards us, with the greateſt 


haſte; and when he arrived, we learned, that 
ſome people had loſt their lives, and among the 


reſt Maiha-maiha, a principal Eree“, nearly re- 
lated to Terreeoboo. 5 | 


off from the morai towards our veſſels, each arm- 


Not long after Koah's arrival, two boys ſwam 


ed with a long ſpear; and after they had a 


proached pretty. near, they began, in a very ſo- 


lemn manner, to chant a ſong; the ſubject of 
which, from their frequently mentioning the 


* 


word Orono, and pointing to the village where 
Captain Cook had been ſlain, we concluded to 
be the late calamitous occurence. Having ſung 


- for near a quarter of an hour in a plaintive ſtrain, 


. a trifling blow-on the face, from a ſtone which had been, 


during all which time they continued in the wa- 
| ter, 
® In the language of theſe iſlands; the word matee is gene- 


rally uſed either to expreſs killing or wounding; and we 
were afterwards informed, that this chief had only received 


ſtruck by one of our balls, 
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ter, they repaired on board the Diſcovery, and 
delivered up their ſpears; and, after remaining 
there a ſhort time, returned on ſhore. We 
could never learn who ſent them, or what was 
the object of this ceremony. 

During the night, we took the uſual precau- 


tions for the ſecurity of the ſhips; and, as ſoon 


as it was dark, the two natives, who had viſited | 
us the preceding evening, came off to us again. 
They aflured us, that though the effects of our 
great guns, this afternoon, had greatly alarmed 
the chiefs, they had by no means relinquilked, 
their hoſtile intentions, and they adviſed us to 
be on our guard. 

| The following morning, which was the 15th, 
the boats of both ſhips were diſpatched athors 
to procure water; and the Diſcovery was warp- 
ed cloſe to the beach, in order to protect the 
perſons employed in that ſervice, We ſoon, 
found that the intelligence which had been ſent 
us by the prieſts, was not deſtitute of founda- 
tion, and that the iſlanders were determined to 


"neglect no opportunity of annoying us, when it 


could be done without much hazard. 
The villages, throughout this whole cluſter 


of iſlands, are, for the moſt part, ſituated near 


the ſea; and the adjacent ground is encloſed 
vith ſtone walls, of the height of about three 
feet. Theſe, we at firſt ſuppoſed, were deſign- 
ed for the diviſion of property; but we now 
diſcovered that they ſerved for à defence againſt 
mvaſion, for which purpoſe they were, perhaps, 
chicfly intended, They conſiſt of looſe ſtones 
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and the natives are very dexterous in ſhifting! 
them, with great quickneſs, to ſuch particular” 
ſituations, as the direction of the attack may oc 
caſionally require. In the ſides of the moun- 
tain, that ſtands near the bay, they have like. 
Wiſe holes, or caves, of conſiderable depthy whoſe 
entrance is ſecured by a fence of a ſimilar kind, 
From behind both theſe ſtations, - the iſlanders: 
perpetually harraſſed our watering party with 
ſtones; nor could the iuconſiderable force we 
had on ſhore, with the advantage of. muſquets, 
compel them to retreat. 

Thus oppoſed, our people were ſo occupied 
in attending to their own ſafety, that, during 
the whole forenoon, they filled only one ton of 
water. It being therefore impoſſible for them 
to perform this ſervice, till their aſſailants were 
driven to a greater diſtance, the Diſcovery was 
ordered to diſlodge them with her great guns; 
which being accompliſhed by means of a few 
diſcharges, the men landed without moleſtation. 

The natives, however, made their appearance 
again, ſoon afterwards, in their uſual method of 
attack; and it was now deemed abſolutely ne- 
ceffary to burn down ſome ſtraggling huts, near 
the wall behind which they had ſheltered them- 
ſelves. -In executing the orders that were given 
for that purpoſe, our people were hurried into 
acts of unneceflary devaſtation and cruelty. 
Some allowance ought certainly to be made for 
their reſeitment of the repeated inſults, and con- 
temptuous behaviour of the illanders, and for 
their natural deſire of revenging the death. of 
theic 
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their beloved and reſpefted Commander. But 


at the ſame time, their conduct ſtrongly evinced, 
that the greateſt precaution is requiſite in truſt- 
ing, even for a moment, the diſcretionary uſe 
of arms, in the bands of private ſolliers, or ſea- 


men, on ſuch occafions. The ſtrictneſs of diſ- 


cipline, and the habits of obedience, by which 
their force is kept directed to ſuitable objects, 
lead them to conceive, that whenever they have 
the power, they have likewiſe a right to per- 


form. Actual diſobedience being almoſt the on- 


ly crime for which they expect to 3 
nithment, they are apt to conſider it as the ſole 
meaſure, of right and wrong; and hence they 
are too ready to conc.ude, that what they can 
do with impunity, they may alſo do gonſiſtent- 
ly with honour and juſtice; ſo that the feelings 


of humanity, and that generoſity towards an. 


unreſiſting enemy, which, at other times, is 4 
ſtriking diſtinction of brave men, hecome but 
feeble reſtraints to the exerciſe of violence, 
when ſet in oppoſition to the deſire they natu- 
rally hade of ſhewing their own power and in- 
dependence. 5 $I 

It has been before obſerved, that directions 
had been given to burn only a few {traggling 
houſes, which afforded ſhelter to the iſlanders. 


We were therefore greatly fufpriſed on percei- 


ving the whole village in flames; atic before 4 
boat; that was ſent to ſtop the progrets. of the 
miſchiet, could reach the land, the habitations 
of our old and. conſtant friends, the prieſts, 
wete all on inc. Mr King had, therefores 
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great reaſon to lament the illneſs that confined, 
him on board this day. The prieſts had always 
been under his protection; and, unfortunarely, 
the officers then on duty, having ſeldom been 
on ſhore at the morai, were but little acquaint» 
ed with the circumftances of the place. Had 
he been preſent himſelf, he might, in all. proba- 
bility, have been the means of preferying their 
little ſociety from deſtruction, K | 
In eſcaping from the flames, ſeveral of the 
inhabitants were fnot; and our people cut off 
the heads of two of them, and brought them on 
board. The fate of one unhappy native was 
much lamented by all of us. As he was repairs 
ing to the well for water, he was fliot at by one 
of the marines. The ball happened to ſtrike his 
calibaſh, which he inſtantly threw from him, 
and} ran of, He was purſued into one of the 
caves above-mentioned, and no lion could have 
defended his den with greater bravery and 
flerceneſs; till at length, after he had found 
means to keep two of our people at bay for 4 
confiderable time, he expired, covered with 
wounds, This accident firſt brought us ate 
quainted with the ufe to which theſe 'caverts 
are applied. . 
About this time, a man advanced in years, 
was taken priſoner, bound, and conveyed on 
board the Reſolution, in the ſame boat, with 
the heads of his two countrymen, We nevet 
obſerved horror ſo ſtrongly pourtrayed, as in the 
face of this perſon, nor ſo violent a tranſition 
to immoderate joy, as when he was untied, and 
n sten 
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iven to underſtand, that he might depart in 
afety. He thewed us that he was not deficient 
in gratitude, as he not only often returned after» 
wards with prefents of proviſions, but alſo did 
us other fervices. | * 
In a ſhort time after the deſtruction of the 
village, we faw, coming down the hill, a man, 
accompanied by fifteen or twenty boys, who 
held in their. hands pieces of white cloth, plan- 
tains, green boughs, Wc. It happened that 
this pacific embaſtay, as ſoon as they were with. 
in reach, received the fire of a party of our 
men. This, however, did not deter them from 
continuing their proceſſion, and the officer on 
duty came up, in time, to prevent a ſecond 
diſcharge.” As they made a nearer approach, 
the principal perſon proved to be our friend 
Kaiireekeea, who had fled When our” people 
Grit {et fire to the village, and had now return 
ed, and expreſſed his defire of being ſent on 
board the Reſolution. | F 
On his arrival, we found him extremely 
thonghtful and grave. We endeavouted to- 
convince him of the neceſſity there was of ſet» 
ting fire to the village, by which his howſe, and 
thoſe of his brethren were unintentionally de- 
ſtroyed. He expoſtulated with us on our in- 
prone and waht of friendthip; and, indeed, 
was not till the preſent moment, that we knew 
the whole extent of the injury that had been 
done them. He informed us, that, cuutidi 
in the promiſes Mr King had made them, an 
uu well as in the aſſurances they. bad 11 1 
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from the men, who had braught us ſome of 
Captain Cook's remeins, they had not removed 
their effects back into the country, as the other 
inhabitants had done, but had put every valua- 
ble article of their own, as well as what they 
had collected from us, into a houſe adjoining to 
the moras, Whererthey had the mortitication to 
ſee it all ſer on fire by our people. He bad, on 
coming on board, perceived the heads of his 
two countrymen lying on deck, at which he 
Was greatly ſhocked, and earneſtly deſired that 
they might be thruwn over board. This re- 
queft, by the directions of Captain Clerke, was 
ammediately complied with. | 

Our watering party returned on-board. in the 
evening, having ſuſtained no further interrup- 
tion. We paſſed a diſugreeable night; the cries 
and lamentations we hrard from the ſhore being 
far more dreadful than ever. Our only conſo- 
dation, on this occaſion, aroſe from the hopes 
that a repetition of ſuch ſeverities might not be 
requiſite in future. | 
It is remarkable, that, amidſt allthefe diſturb- 
-ances, tbe famale natives, who were on board, 
did not offer to leave us, or diſcover any appre- 
benſions either tor thenelvessor their friends 
on thure. They epprarcd, indeed, ſo perfeétly 
unconcerned, that {oare of tem, who were on 
deck when the village Wis. in tlatnes, ſerined to 
admire the {prCtacle, ond trequently exclanned, 
that it was maitai, or very Une. 

The next morning the t#cacherovs Koah 


denne off ig 4hedbips; As alunl. Aude being on 


longer 
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longer any neceſſity {or keeping terms with him, 
Mr King was allowed to treat him as he thought 
proper. When he approache4+: the ſide of the 
Reſolution, ſinging a tong, and offering a hog, 
and ſore plantains, to Mr King, the latter or- 
dered him to keep off, and eautioned him ne- 
ver to make his appearance again without the 
batewof Captain Cook, leſt his life ſhould pay the 
fotfeir of his repeated breach of faith. Hs did 
not appear much: mortified with this unwelcome 
reception, but immediately returned on ſhore, 
and joined a party of his countrymen; ho were 
throwing. ftones) at our waterers. The body of 
the young man, who had been killed, the pre- 
ceding day, was found this morning lying at the 
entrance of the cave; and a mat was t hroẽn o- 
ver him by ſome of our people; ſoon after which 
they ſaw-ſeveral of the natives carrying him off 
on their ſhoulders, and could hear them chant- 
ing, as they marched, a mournful ſong: - | 
The iſlanders being at length convinced:thay 
it was not the want of ability to chaſtiſe them, 
which had induced us at firſt to tolerate their 
provocations, deſiſted from moleſting our peo- 
ple; and, towards the evening, a chief, named 
6 Lappo, who had ſeldom viſited us, but whony 
ly we knew to be a man of the firit diſtinc- 
on tion, came with preſents from Terreeoboo to ſug 
to bor peace. Theſe: preſents were accepted, and 
| the chief was diſmiſſed with the following an- 
ver: That no peace would be granted, till the 
remains of Captain Cook ſhould be reſtored. 
Me were informed by Fappa, that the: 8 
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of all the bones of our people who had been 
flain, as well as the bones of the trunks, had 
been burnt ; that the limb-bones of the marines 
had been diſtributed among the inferior chiefs; 


and that the remains of Captain Cook had been 


diſpoſed of as follows: the head to a great Eree, 
ealled. Kahooopeou z the hair te Matha-maiha; 
and the arms, legs, and thighs, to 'Ferreeoboo, 
After it was dark, many of the natives came off 
with various ſorts of vegetables; and we alſo re- 
ceived from Kaireekeea two large preſents of 
the ſame articles, 

The next day was / principally employed in 
ſending and receiving the meſſages that paſſed 
between Captain. Clerke and the old king. E- 
appo was very urgent, that one of our officers 
ſhould go on ſhore; and offered to remain on 
board, in the mean time, as an hoſtage. This 
requeſt, however, was not complied with; and 
he left us with a promiſe of bringing the bones 
the following day. Our watering party at the 
beach, did not meet with the leaſt oppoſition 
from the iſlanders; who, notwithſtanding our 


cautious behaviour, again ventured themſelves 


amongſt us without any marks of diffidence or 
apprehenſion. 

On Saturday the 20th, t in the morning, 
we had the ſatisfaction of getting the fore-maſt 
ſtepped. This operation was attended wlth con- 
ſiderable difficulty, and ſome danger, our ropes 
being ſo extremely rotten, that the purchaſe ſe- 
veral times gave way. 

This morning, between the hours of ten and 
ele ven, 
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4 Voyage tothe. Pacific Ouum, 1 
eleven, we ſaw a numerous body of the natives 
defending the hill, Which is over the beach, in 
n fort of proceſſion, each man carrying on his 
ſhoulders two or three ſugar-canes, and ſome 
hrcad- fruit, plantains, and taro, in his hand. 
They were preceded by two drummers, Who, 
when they reached the water / ſide, ſented them - 
ſelves by à White flag, and began beating their 
drums, while thoſe who had followed them, ad- 
vancod ane by one, and depoſited the ꝓreſents 
they had brought with them; aſter which they 
retired in the ſame order. Seon afterwards 
n ppo appeared in his long feathered: cloak, 
4 bearing ſomething with great ſolemnity in his 
A hands; and baving,ftationed himſelf on ark, 
be made figns that a boat ſhould be ſent him. 
n Captain Clerke, ſuppoſing that the chief had} 
is brought the bones of Captain Cook (which, in- 
id deed, proved to be the caſe), went himſelf in 
es the pinnace to receive them, and ordered Mr 
ne King to attend him in the outter. When they 
on arrived at the beach, Eappo, entering the pin- 
ur WY nace, delivered the bones to Captain Clerke, 
es WW vrapped up in a great quantity of ſine new 
or eloth, and covered with a ſpotted cloak of black 
and white feathers. He afterwards attended 
19, our gentlemen to the Reſolution, but could not 
aſt de prevailed on to accompany them on board 
on- being, perhaps, from a ſenſe of decency; un- 
wing to be preſent at the opening of the par- 
et R 1 2 Tx | 1 MIS + 
We found, in this bundle, both the hands 
of Captain, Cook entire, which were well known 
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to us from a ſcar on one of them, that divided 
the fore finger from the thumb; the whole 
length of the metacarpal bone; the ſkull, but 
with the ſcalp ſeparated from it, and the bones 
of the face wanting; the ſcalp, with the ears 
adhering to it, and the bair upon it cut ſhort; 
the bones of the arms, with the ſkin of the fore- 
arms hanging to them; the bones of the thighs 
and legs joined together, but without the feet. 
The ligaments of the joints were obſerved to be 
entire z and the whole ſhewed ſufficient marks 
of having been in the fire, except the hands, 
vhich had the fleſh remaining upon them, and 
were eut in ſeveral places, and crammed with 
ſalt, moſt probably with a view of preſerving 
them. jThe-4kull-was* free from any fracture, 
but the ſcalp had a cut in the back part of it. 
Phe lower, jaw and feet, which were wanting, 
had been ſeized; as Eappo informed us, by dif- 
- ferent Erees; and he alſo told us, that Terree- 
oboo was uſing every means to recover them. 
- Eappo, and the king's: ſon, came on board 
the next morning, and brought with them not 
only the remaining bones of Captain Cook, but 
nkewiſe the barrels of his gun, his ſlioes, and 
ſome other trifles which had belonged to him. 
Eappo aſſured us, that Terreeoboo, Maiha- mai- 
ha, and himſelf, were extremely deſirous of 
peace; that they had given us the mott con- 
vineing proofs of it; and that they had been 
prevented from giving it ſooner by the other 
chiefs, many of whom were ſtill diſaffected to 
us. He lamented, with the moſt lively 3 
; 9:5 ALL 4 
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the death, of ſix chiefs, who had been killed /by: * 
our people ; ſome of whom, he ſaid, were a- 
mong our beſt friends. He informed us, that 
the cutter had been taken away by Pareea's peo- 
ple, probably in revenge for the. blow. that he. 
Pad received; and that it: had been broken up. 
the following day, The arms of the marines, 
which we had alſo demanded, had been carried 
off, he ſaid, by the populace, and were irreco- 
verable. . on D 3.4 4&4 ot 50 15 
Nothing now remained, but to perform the 
laſt ſolemn offices to our excellent Commander. 
Eappo was diſmiſſed with orders to abos all the 
bay; and, in the afternoon, the bones ha- 
ving been depoſited in a coffin, the funeral ſer- 
vice was read over them, and they were com- 
mitted to the deep with the ufual military ho- 
nours. Our feelings, on this mournful occa- 
ſion, are more eaſy. to be .conceived than ex- 
preſſed. +447. AA N 

During the morning of the 22d, not a canoe 

was ſcen in the bay. The taboo, which Eappo, 

at our deſire, had laid on it the preceding day 
not being yet taken off. At length that chief y 
b came off to us. We aſſured him, that we wers 
5 now perfectly ſatisfied ; and that, as the Orono 
was buried, all remembrance. of the late unhap- 
py tranſactions was buried with him. We -af- 
ter wards requeſted him to take off the taboo,. and 
to make it known that the iſlanders. might bring 
proviſions to us as uſual, The ſhips were ſoon 
ſurrounded with canoes, and many-of the Erees - 
dame on board, expreſſing their grief at. What 
1 770 e had-+ 
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had happened, and their ſatisfaction at our re- 
conciltation. Several of our friends, who did 
not favour us with a viſit; ſent preſents of large 
hogs, and other proviſions. Among the reſt, 
the old treacherous Koak came off to us, but 


we te fuſed. him admittance... 
As we were now prepared for putting to ſea; 


Captain Cjerke imapitivig, that, if the _intelli-. 
gence of gur | prottedings ſhould: reach the 
iſlands to lee ward before us, it might have 1 
bad effect, gave orders, that the ſhips ſhiould 
de unmoored. About eieht in the evening, we 
' difmiffed alt the natiees; and Eappo, and the 
friendly Kaireckeea, took their leave of us in 
4 very affeQionate manner. We immediately 
weighed anchor, and ſtood out of Karakakooa . 
Day. _ The. iſlanders; were aſſembled in great 
fivtbers on-the ſhore ; and, as we paſſed along, 
teceived our laſt fate wels, with every mark of 


good-will and affection. 


alles fouth-weltt of Mawee, 


Having cleared the land about ten, we ſtood ; 
to the north-ward, with a view of ſearching for - 
an harbour, which the natives had often men- 
tioned, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Mowee. We 
found ourſelves, the next morning, driven to 
lee- ward, by a {well from the north-eaſt; and a 
freth pale, from the ſame quarter, drove us 
ſtill further to the weſt· ward. At. mig-night : 
we tacked, and ſtood four hours to the ſouth, 
to keep clear of the land; and, at day-break, 
on the 24th, we were ſtanding towards a ſmall 
barren iſland, named Tahoorowa, about feven 
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Ging up all proſpect of making a cloſer ex 
. MW ifiination of the ſouth-eaſt parts of Mowee, we 
I bore away, and kept along the ſouth-eaſt fide - 
f Tahoorowa. Steering cloſe round irs weſt- 
„ern extremity, in order to fetch the welt ſide 
of Mowee, we ſuddenly ſhoaled our water, and 
ftw the ſea breaking on ſome: rocks, almoſt 
ficht a-heatl. We then kept away about 4 
ſengue aad a half, and again ſteered to the 
north-ward when we ſtood for a paſſage between 
Mowee, and an iſtend named Ranai. In the - 
iſternoon, the weather was calm, with light 
airs from the weſt; We ſtood to the norte 
north-weſt ;' but, obſerving a ſhoal about ſun- ſet, 
and the weather being unſettled, we ſtood to- 
wards the ſouth... 0's * 11. I, 06 l 
We bad now paſſed the ſouth-weſt ſide of 
this iſland, without being able to approach the 
ſhore, . This fide of the iſland; forms the ſame 
diſtant view as the north-eaſt, as ſeen when we - 
returned from the north, in November, 17783 
© the Hilly: parts, connected by a low flat iſthmus, 
having at the firſt view, the appearance of two 
ſeparat e iſlands. This deceptive appearance con- 
tivucd, till we were within about ten leagues of 
the coaſt;-which, bending a great way in ward, 
formed a capscious bay. The. weſterumoſt 
point, off which the ſhoal runs that we have 
juſt now mentioned, is rendered remarkable by 
mall hillock ; fouth of which is 2 fing ſandy 
bay; and, on the ſhore, are ſeveral huts; witn 
plenty of cocoa- trees about them. F 
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tives visited us, and brought proviſions. with 


them. We preſently diſcovered, that. they had 
heard of our unfortunate diſaſters at Owhyhee, 
They were extremely anxious to be informed of 
the particulars, . from a woman who. had hid 
herſelf. in the Reſolution, in order to obtain a 
paſſage to Atooi ; making particular enquiries a- 
bout Pareea,. and ſome bther chiefs; and ſeem. 
ing much agitated. at the death of Caneena, and 
his brother. But, in whatever light this buſi. 


neſs might have been repreſented by the woman, 


it produced no bad effect in their behaviour, 
which was civil and obliging eto an extreme. 

During the night, the weather varied continu» 
ally, but on. the 25th, in the morning, the wind 
being at eaſt, we ſteered along the ſouth fide of 
Ranai, till almoſt; noon, when we had baffling 
winds and calms till. the evening; after which, 
we had a light eaſterly breeze, and ſteered for 
the weſt of Morotoi.. The current, Which had 


ſet from the north- eaſt, ever ſince we left Ka- 
rakakooa Bay, changed its direction, in the 


courſe of this day, to the ſouth- eaſt. 


The wind was again variable during the night; 
but, early in the morning of the 26th, it ſettled 
at eaſt; blowing ſo freſh, as-to oblige us to dou - 
ble reef the top-ſails. At ſeven, we opened a 
ſmall bay, diſtant about two leagues, having a - 


fine ſandy beach; but not perceiving any ap- 


pearance of freſh water, we endeavoured to get 


to the wind-ward of Woahoo, an. iſland which 
we had ſeen in January, 1778. We ſaw the 
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by north; at the diſtance of about eight leagues. 


We tacked, as foon as it was dark, and again 
bore away at day-light on the 27th. Between 
ten and eleven, we were about a league off the 


ſhore, and near the middle of the north-eaſt 
fide of the ifland. 


Jo the north · ward, the coaſt conſiſts of de- 
tached hills, aſcending perpendicularly from the 
ſea ; the ſides being covered with wood, and 
the vallies, between them, appearing to be fer- 


tile, and well cultivated. An extenſive bay, 
was obſervable to the ſouth-ward, bounded, to 


the ſouth- eaſt, by a low point of land, covered 


with cocoa- nut trees; off which, an Infelaied | 


rock appeared, -at* the diſtance of a mile n 


the ſhore: 


The wind continuing to blow freſh, we were 


' unwilling to entangle ourſelves with a lee-ſhore. 


Inſtead of attempting, therefore, to examine 


the bay, we hauled up and ſteered in the diree- 


tion of the coaſt. At noon, we were about two 
leagues from the iſland, and-abreaſt of the north 
point of it. It is low and flat, having a reef 


ſtretching off almoſt a mile and an half. Be- 


tween the north point, and a head - land to the 


fouth-weſt, the land bends inward, and ſeem- 
ed to promiſe a good road. We therefore 


ſteered along the ſhore, keeping it at the dif- 
tance of about a mile. At two, we were indu- 
ted by the fight of a fine river, to anchor in 
thirteen fathoms water. In the afternoon, 

King attended the two Captains on ſhore, where 
ew of the natives were to be ſeen, and thoſe 
—— Feen | 
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; principally women. The men, we were in. 

formed, were gone to Morotoi, to fight Tahy- 

: terree; but their chief, Perrecoranee, remain. 

ed behind, and would certainly attend us, as 

- ſoon as he was informed of our artival. 10 

The water, to our great diſappointment, had 
a a brakiſh taſte, for about two hundred yards uß 
the river; beyond which, however, it was per- 
ſectly freſh, and was a delightful ſtream, , Fur. 
ther up, we came to the conflux of two ſmall 
rivulets, branching off to the right and left at 
a2 a ſteep romantic mountain. The banks of the 

river, and all that we ſaw of Woahoo, are in 

' fine cultivation, and full of villages; the face 

of the country being alſo remarkably beautiful 

and pictureſque. R gl 
As it would have been a laborious buſineſs to 

' have watered at this place, Mr King was diſ- 

_ patched to ſearch about the coaſt to lee-ward; 
but being unable to land, on account of a reef * 
of coral, whith extended along the ſhore, Cap- a 
tain Clerke reſolved to proceed immediately t 
to Atooi, In the morning, about eight, we c 

_ weighed, and ſtood to the north-ward; and, 8 

on the 28th, at day-light, we bore away for t 
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that iſland, and were in fight of it by noon, a 
We were off its eaſtern extremity, which is a t. 
green flat point, about ſun-ſet. v 
It being dark, we did not venture to run for 2 


the road on the ſouth-weſt fide, but ſpent the e 
| night in plying on and off, and anchored, at 
| nine the next morning, in twenty-five fat homs ;t; 
| water. In running down, from the ſouth- eaſt t 
| | | point 
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point of the iſland, we ſaw, in many places, 
the appearance of thoal water, at ſome diſtance 
from the land. 

Being anchored in our old ſtation, ſeveral ca- 
noes came to viſit. us; but it was very obſer- 
vable, that there was not that appearance of 
cordiality in their manner, and complacency in 
their countenances, as when we ſaw them be- 
fore. They had no ſooner got on board, but 
one of them informed us, that we had commu- 
nicated a diſorder to the women, which hag 
killed many perſons of both ſexes. He, at that 
time, was afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe, 
and minutely deſcribed the various ſymptoms 
which had attended it. As no appearance of 


that diſorder had been obſerved amongſt them, 


on our firſt arrival, we were, it is to be feared, 


the authors of this irreparable miſchief. 


The principal object in view, at this place, 


was to water the ſhips with as much expedition 


as poſſible; and Mr King was ſent on ſhore in 


the afternoon, with the launch and pinnace, la- 


den with caſks. He was accompanied by the 
gunner of the Reſolution, who was inſtructed 
to trade for ſome proviſions; and they were 
attended by a guard of five marines. Multi- 


tudes of people were collected on the beach, by 


whom, at firſt, we were kindly received; but, 
after we had landed the caſks, they began ro be 


exceedingly troubleſome. 


Knowing, from experience, how difficult a 


talk it was to repreſs this diſpoſition without 


the interpoſition of their chiefs, we were ſorry 
Vor. All. 4 e 
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to be informed, that they were all at a «liſtant 
part of the illand. Indeed, we both felt and la- 
mented the want of their aſſiſtance; for we 
could hardly form a circle, as our practice uſual. 
ly was, for the ſafety and convenience of the 
trading party. No ſooner had we taken thi 
ſtep, and poſted marines to keep off the popu. 

lace, than a man took bold of the bayonet be. 

| longing to one of the ſoldier's muſquets, and 
endeavoured to wrench it forcibly from his hand, 
Mr King immediately advanced towards them, 
when the native quitted his hold, and retired; 

but immediately returned, having a ſpear in one 
hand, and a dagger in the other; and it was with 
difficulty that his countrymen could reſtrain him 
from engagingwith the ſoldier. - This affray was 
occaſioned by the native's having received, from 
the ſoldier, a ſlight prick with his bayonet, to 
induce him to keep without the line. 

Our ſituation, at this time, required great 
management and circumſpection; Mr King ac- 
cordingly enjoined, that no one ſhould preſume 
to ſire, or proceed to any other act of violence, 
without poſitive commands Having given theſe 
inſtructions, he was ſummoned to the aſſiſtance 
of the watering party, where he found the mi- 
tives in the ſame miſchievous diſpoſition. They 
had peremptorily. demanded, for. every caſſe ot 
water, a large hatchet ; which not being com- 
plied with, they would not permit the. failors to 
. Toll them to the boats, 

As ſoon as Mr King had joined them, one 
ol the. natives approached him, wita great inſo- 
5 lence, 
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ente, and made the fame demand. Mr King 
told him, that, as a friend, he was welcome to 
a hatchet, but he certainly would carry oft the 
vater, without paying for it; and inſlantly-or= 
dered the pinnace men to proceed; at the ſame 
time calling for three marines, from the trading 
party, to protect them. * 
This becoming ſpirit ſo far ſuecerded, as to 
prevent any daring attempt to interrupt us, but 
they ſtill perſevered in the moſt teaſing and in- 
ſulting behaviour. Some of them, under pre- 
tence of aſſiſting the ſailors, in rolling the caſks 
towards the ſhore, gave them a different direc- 
tion; othets ſtole the hats from off our people's 
heads, pulled them backward by the ſkirts of 
their cloaths, and tripped- up their heels; the 
populace, during all this time, ſhouting and 
lughirig, with a mixture of mockery and ma- 
lee. They afterwards took- an opportunity of 
ſtealing the cooper's bucket, and forcibly. too 
away his bag. Their principal aim, however, 
s themſelves of the muſquets of the 
marines, who were continually complaining of 
their attempts to force them from their hands. 
Though they, in general, preſerved a kind of 
deference and reſpect for Mr King, yet they o- 
bliged him to contribute his ſhare towards 
their ſtock of phinder. One of them approach- 
ed him, in à familiar manner, and divefted 
bis attention, whilſt another ſeized his hanger, 
which he held carcleisly in his hand, and ran 
Way wich it. 3 | 
Such infolence was not to be tepelled by 
Ro C 
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force. Prudence dictated that we muſt patient. 
ly ſubmit to it; at the ſame time, guarding a- 
gainſt its effects as well as we were able. Mr 
King was, however, ſomewhat alarmed, on be- 
39g ſoon after informed by the ſerjeant. of the 
marines, that, turaing ſuddenly. round, he ſaw 
a man hehind him, armed. with. a dagger, in- 
the poſition of ſtriking. Though he might, 
perhaps, be miſtaken, in this particular, our 
lituation vras truly critical and alarming; and 
the ſmalleſt error, or miſtake, on. our part, 
right have been of fatal. confequences. 
_ Our people being ſeparated into three ſmall 
parties; one filling cafks at the lake; another 
rolling them tothe ſhore; and a third purchaſ- 
ing proviſtons; Mr King had fome intentions 
of collecting them together, in order to protect 
the performance of one duty at a time. But, 
on due reflection, he thought it more adviſeable 
to let them proceed as they had begun. It a 
real attack had been made, even our whole force 
could have made, but à poor reſiſtance, He. 
thoaght, on the other hand, that ſuch a ſtep 
might operate to our diſadvantage, as being an. 
evident token of our fears. Beſides, in the 
prefent cafe, the crowd was kept divided, and 
many of them 1 occupied in bartering. 
The principal cauſe of their not attacking us 
was, perhaps, their drcad of the effects of ont 
arms; and, as we appeared. to place fo much 
confidence in this advantage, as to oppoſe ou 
five marines to ſuch a multitude of. people, their 
ideas of our fuperiority muſt have been greatly 
b es git 2s exalted. 
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exalted. It was our buſineſs to cheriſh this o- 
pinion 3 and, it muſt ever be acknowledged, to: 
the honour of the whole party, that it was im- 
poſſible fort any men to behave better, in or- 
der to ſtrengthen theſe impreſſions. Whatever» 
could be conftdered as a jeſt, they received with: 
patieace and good-nature ; but, if they were in- 
terrupted by any ſerious attempt, they oppoſed: 
it with reſolute looks and menaces. At length, 
we ſo far ſucceeded, as to get all our caſks to 
the ſea-ſide, without any accident of conſe- 

uence. 7 1 
While our people were getting the. caſks in- 
to the launch, the inhabitants, thinking they: 


ſhould have no further opportupity of plunder- 


ing, grew-more daring and infolent. The ferjcant 
of marines Inckiiy ſuggeſted to Mr King, the 
advantage of {ending off his party firſt into the 
boats, by which means the muſquets would be 
taken out of their reach; which, as above re- 
lated, were the grand obje&s the iſlanders had 
in vie,: and if they ſhould Happen to attack 
us, the marines. could more effectually defend 
us, thaa if they were on ſhore. | 7 
Every thing was now in the boats, and only 
Mr King, Mr Anderſon, the gunner, and 4 
ſeamen of the boar's crew, remained on ſhore; 
The pinnace lying beyond. the ſurf, which we 
were under a neceſſity of ſwimming throu hy 
Mr King ordered the other two to make th: 


| beſt of their way to it, and told them he would 


follow them. | 
They both refuſed to comply,with this 2 
$ . \ all 
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and it became a matter of conteſt, who ſhould 
be the laſt on ſhore. Some haſty expreſſion, it 
ſeems. Mr King had juſt before made uſe of to 
the ſailor, which he conſidered as a reflection 
on his courage, and excited his reſentment ; 
and the old gunner, as a point of honour was 
now ſtarted, conceived it to be his duty to take 
a part in it. In this whimſical ſituation, they, 
perhaps, might have long remained, had not 
the diſpute been ſettled by the ftones which 
began to fly plentifully about us, and by the 
exclamations of the people from the boats, beg. 
ging us to be expeditious, as the natives were 
armed with c'ubs and ſpears, and purſuing us 
into the water. Mr King arrived firſt at the 
pinnace, and perceiving Mr Anderfon was ſo 
far behind, as not to be entircty out of danger, 
he | ordered one muſquet to be fired; but, in 
the hurry of executing his orders, the marines + 
fired two. The natives immediately ran away, 
leaving only one man and a woman on the beach, - 
The man attempted to riſe ſeveral times, but 
was not able, having been wounded im the groin, 
The iflanders, in a ſhort time, returned; and, 
furrounding the wonnded man, brandiſhed their 
ſpears at us, with an air of defiance; but, by 
the time we reached the ſhips, ſome pet ſons 
arrived which we fippoſed to be the chiefs, by 
whom they were all driven from the ſhore. 
Captain Clerke, during our abſence, had 
been under terrible apprehenſions for our ſaf-ty ; 
which had been conſiderably increaſed by his 
miſunderſtanding ſome of che natives, with 
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whom he had had ſome converſation on board. 


The name of Captain Cook being frequent- 
ly mentioned, accompanied with circumſtan- 


tial deſcriptions of death and deſtruction, he 
concluded that they had received intelligence 


of the unfortunate events at Owhyhee, to which - 


| they alluded. . But they were only endeavour- 
ing to make him underſtand, what wars had 
. ariſen on account of the goats, which Captain 
Cook had-lefr at Onecheow, and that the poor 
goats had been flaughtered, during the conteſt 


for the property of them. Captain Clerke, ap- 
plying theſe ſhocking repreſentations to our miſ- 


- fortunes at. Owbyhee, and-to an indication of 
revenge, fixed his teleſcope upon us the whole 
time; and, as ſoon as he ſaw the ſmbke of the 


-mpſquers,- ordered the boats to be put off 0 
our aſſiſtance. 


On the 2d of March, deing the next Ne 


Mr King was again ordered on ſhore, with the 
- watering party. As we had ſo narrowly eſcaped 


the preceding day, Captain Clerke augmented 


our force from both: ſhips, and we had a guard N 
of forty men under arms. This precaution, 


however, was found to be unneceſſary; for 


the beach was left entirely to ourſelves, and the 


ground, extending from the landing: place to the 


lake, :taboved. Hence we concluded, that ſome 


of the chiefs had vifited this quarter z who, be- 


ing unable te ſtay, had conſiderately taken this 
ſtep, that we might be accommedated with ſafe- 


ty. Several men appeared with ſpears and dag- 


 ancempted® | 
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attempted to moleſt us. Their women came o. 
ver, and ſcated themſelves cloſe by us, on the 
banks; and, about the middle of the day, ſome 
of the men were prevailed on to bring us hogy 
and roots, and alſo to dreſs them for us. When 
we had left the beach, they came down to the 
ſea fide, and one of them had the audacity to 
throw a ſtone at us; but, as his conduct was 
highly cenſured by the reſt, we did not expreſs 
any kind of reſentment. 

On the 3d, we completed our watering, With. 
out much difficulty; and, on returning to the 
ſhips, we were informed, thar ſeveral chiefs had 
been on board, and had apologized for the con- 
duct of their countrymen, attributing their riot- 
ous behaviour to the quarrels then ſubſiſting a» 
mong the. principal people of the iſland, and 
which had deſtroyed all order and ſubordination. 
|. The government of Atooi was diſputed be- 
tween 'Toneoneo, who had the ſupreme power 
when we were there the preceding year, and a 
youth named Teavee. By different fathers, they 
are both the grandſons of Perreeoranee, king 
of Woahooz who gave Atooi to the former, 
and Oneeheow to the latter. The quarrel ori- 
ginated about the goats which we had left at O. 
-necheow the year before; they being claimed 
.by Toneoneo, as that ifland was a dependency 
of his. The adherents of Teavee inſiſting on 
the right of poſſeſſion, both parties prepared 
to ſupport their pretenſions, and a battle enſued 
juſt before our arrival, wherein Tonconeo had 
. beea defeated. Tonconeo was likely to become 
l | } more 
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more affected by the conſequence of this No- 
ry, than by the loſs of — objects in diſpute ; 
for the mother of Teavee having married a fe- 
cond-huſband, Who was mot only a chief at KA- 
tooi, but alſo at the head of a powerful faction 
there, he thought of embracing the preſent op- 
portunity of driving Toneoneo out of the Adana, 
that his ſon · in· la might ſucceed to the govern- 
ment. The goats, Which had increafed to ſix, 

and would probably ha ue ſtocked theſe iſlande 
in a few-years, were deſtroyed in · this conteſt. 

On the 4th we were viſited, en bourd the 
Reſolution, by the father-in-law, the mother, 
and the fiſter-of the young prince, ho made 
ſeveral curious preſents to. Captain Oterke. A- 
mong the reſt, were ſome fiſh-hooks, which 
were made from the bones of Terreechbö 5 fa- 


deſcent upon Woahoo. Alto a fly- flap, from 
the hands of the prince's ſiſter, Whiah had 4 
human bone for its handle, and had-been given. 


religious rites, o aceount of thewiftoryhe . . | 
obraingh oils; Ang 


ther, who had been killed in an unſuceeſsſull 


io her by ber her- An- law, as u. trophy. They - | 
' Were not accompariiedby-young'Teavee, he be 


ing then engaged in the performance of ſome | : 


OY day, out the gth and och, eee 7 


ed in completing' the Dileovery's-water. Te 


carpenters were engaged in caulking the ſhips, 
and preparing for our next erviſe;” We no long 
er received any moleftation from the natives, 
”_ ſupplied us Nr mayer wes an vege⸗ 
tables. 
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We were now vilited by an Indian, who 
brought a piece of. iron on board, to be form- 


ed into the ſhape of a pabeoa. It was the bolt 
of ſome large ſhip timbers, but neither the of- 

- ficers nor men could diſcover to what nation it 

. belonged 3 though, from the ſhape of the bolt, 
and the paleneſs of the iron, they were convin- 

_  , ced it was not Engliſh. :'They enquired, ſtriftly 


of the native how he came poſſeſſed of it, when 
he informed them, that it was taken out of a 


large piece of timber, which had been driven 


upon their iſland, fince we were there in Janu- 
ary, 1778. | SIN EL. 

Me received a viſit, on the 7th, from Tone- 
oneo, at which we. were ſurpriſed. Hearing 
the dowager princeſs was: on. board, he could 
hardly be prevailed.on to enter the ſhip. : When 
they met, they caſt an angry lowring look at 
each other. He did not ſtay long, and appeared 
much dejected. We remarked, however, with 
ſome degree of ſurpriſe, that the women pro- 
ſtrated themſelves before him, both at his com- 
ing and going away; and all the natives on board, 
treated him with that reſpect which is uſually 
paid to perſons of his rank. It was ſomewhat 
remarkable, that a man, who was then in a ſtate 
of actual hoſtility with Teavee's party, . ſhould 


venture alone, within the power of his enemies. 


Indeed, the civil diſſenſions, which are frequent 


zin all the ſouth-ſea iſlands, ſeem to be conducted 
without much acrimony ; the depoſed governor 
; {till enjoy ing the rank of an Eree, and may put 


* 


10 
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in practice ſuch means as may ariſe, to regain 
the conſequence which he has loſt: - 
At nine, in the morning of the 8th, we 
weighed, and proceeded towards Onecheaw, 
and came to anchor in twenty fathoms water, 
at about three in the afternoon, nearly on the 
ſpot where we anchored in 1778. With the 
other anchor, we moored in twenty-ſix fathoms' 
water. We had a ſtrong gale from the ea 
ward in the night, and, the next morning, the 
ſhip had driven a whole cable's length, both 
anchors being almoſt brought a head; in which 
ſituation we were obliged to continue, this and 
the two following days. 
The weather being more moderate on the 
12th, the Maſter was diſpatched to the north- 
weſt fade of the iſland, in ſearch of ai more com- 
modious place for anchoring... In the evening, 
he returned, having found a fine bay, with 
good anchorage, in eighteen fathoms water. 
The points of the bay were in the direction of 
north by eaſt, and ſouth by weſt. A ſmall vil - 
lage was ſituated on the north fide of the bay, 
to the eaſt-ward of which were four wells of 
good water. Mr Bligh went far enough. to the 
north to convince himſelf that Orechoua, and 
Onecheow, were two ſeparate iſlands. | 
Being now on the point of taking our final 
leave of the Sandwick. Iilands, we - ſhall here 
give a general account of their ſituation and na- 
tural hiſtory, as well as of the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the natives. This will ſerve as a. kind 


of ſupplement to the former deſcription, which 
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was the reſult of our firſt viſit to theſe iſlands: 


This group is compoſed: of eleven iflands, ex- 


tending in longitude from 199 306, to 2059 6 


eaſt, and in. latitude from 18547, to 2215 


north. Their names, according to the natives, 
are, 1. Owhyhee. 2. Atooi, Atowi, or Towiz 
which is alſo ſometimes called Kowi. 3. Wa- 
hoo, or Oahoo. 4 Mowee. 5. Morotoi, or 
Morokoi. 6. Orechoua, or Rechoua.. 7. Mo- 
rotinnee, or Morokinnee. 8. Tahoora, 9. Ras 


nai, or-Oranai. 10. Onecheow, or Necheehow. 


14. Kahowrowee, or Tahoorowa. Theſe are all 
inhabited, except Talioora and Morotmnee. Be- 


des thoſe we have enumerated, we heard of 
another iſland named Modoo-papapa, or Komo- 


doo-papapa, ſituated to the weſt-ſouth-weſt of 
Taheora; it is low and ſandy, and is viſited 
ſolely. for the purpoſe of. catching turtle and 
water-fowl. As we coul never learn that: the 
natives had knowledge of any other -iflands, it 


is moſt probable that no others. exiſt in their 


neigbourhood. 


Captain Cook had diſtinguiſhed this cluſter 
of iſlands by the name of the Sandwich. Iflands, . 


in honcur of the Earl of Sandwich, then brit 


Lord of the Admiralty, under -whoſe admini- 


ſtration he had enriched geography with ſo 
many valuable diſcoveries; a tribute juſtly due 
to that nobleman, for the encouragement. and 


_ ſupport which theſe voyages derived from bis 


power, and for the zealous eagerneſs with which 


he ſeconded the views of our illiſtrious navigator. 


Orhyhee, r 
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add by far the largeſt: of them all, is of a trian- 
gular form, and. nearly equilateral, The angu- 
jar points conſtitute the northern, ſouthern, 
and eaſtern extremities. The latitude of the. 
northern extreme is 209 17“ north, and its lon» 
gitude 2049“ eaſt: the ſouthern end ſtands ian 
the longitude of 204 15 eaſt, and in the lati- 
tude. of 1854 north; and the eaſtern extre+ 
mity is in the latitude of 19 34“ north, and in 
the longitude of 205 6 eaſt. The circum» 
V ference of the whole iſland. is. about 255 geo- 
graphical miles, or about 293 Englith ones. Its 
ä breadth is twenty- four leagues; and its greateſt - 
5 length, which lies nearly in a north and ſcuth . 
direction, is twenty-eight leagues and a half. 
It:is divided into fix extenſive. diſtricts, namely 
Akona and Koarra, which are on the weſt fide; . 
Kaoo and Opoona, on the ſouth-eaſt; and Ab. 
heedoo and Amakooa, on the north-eaſt. 

A mountain named tuna Kaah, (or the 
mountain Kaah) which riſes in three peaks, con- 
tinually covered with ſnow, and may be.difcern» 
ed at the- diſtance of forty leagues, ſeparates 
the diſtrict of Amakooa from that of Aheedoo. 
The coaſt, to the north-ward of this mountain, 
is compoſed of- high and abrupt cliffs, down 
which fall many. beautiful caſcades of waten. 
We once. flattered - ourſelves. with the hopes 
of finding a harbour round a bluff head, on a 
part of this coaſt, in the latitude of 20% 10 
north, and in the longitude of 2049 200 eaſtz; 
but after we had doubled the point, and were 
fanding cloſe in, we found that it was * | 

ted, 
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ted, by a low valley, with another elevated head 


to the north-weſt-ward. The country riſes in- 
dand with a gradual aſcent, and is interſected by 
narrow deep glens, or rather chaſms: it ſeemed 
to be well cultivated, and to have many villages 
ſcattered about it. The ſnowy mountain above- 
mentioned is very ſteep, and its.lowelt part a- 
bounds with wood. | 


The coaſt of. Aheedoo is of a moderate ele. 


vation; and the interior parts have the appear- 
ance of being more even than the country to- 
wards the north-weſt. We cruiſed off theſe 
' two diſtricts for near a month; and, whenever 
our diſtance. from the thore would permit, were 
ſurrounded by canoes laden with refreſhments 
of every kind. On this ſide of the iſland we 
often met with a very heavy ſea, and a great 


ſwelt;z and, as there was much foul ground off 
the thore, we f{cldom made a nearer approach 


to the land than two or three leagues. 


The coaſt towards the north-eaſt of Apoong, . 


which conſtitutes the” eaſtern extreme of the 
iſland, is rather low and flat. Ia the inland 
parts the acclivity is very gradualz and the 
country abounds with-bread-fruit and cocoa- nut 
trees. This appeared to us to be the fineſt partof 


the whole iſland ; and we were afterwards infor- 
med, that the king occaſionally reſided here. 


The hills, at the ſouth-weſtern extremity, riſe 
with fome abruptneſs from the ſea fide, leaving 
only a narrow border of low land towards the 


beach, The fides of theſe hills were covered 


with 
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, with verdure; but the adjacent country. ſeemed 


thinly inhabited. 

Wen our ſhips doubled the eaſt point of the 
iſland, we had-Jight of another ſnowy moun- 
tain, called by the natives Muna Rca (or the 
extenſive mountain) which, during the whole 
time we were failing along. the ſouth-eaſtern. 
fide, continued to be a very conſpicuous object. 
It was flat at the ſummit, Which was perpetu- 
ally involved in ſnow; and we once obſerved its _ 
ſides alſo-ſlightly covered with. it for a conſide- 
rable way do un. According to the tropical line 
of ſnow, as determined by Monſieur Conda- 

mine, from obſervations made on the Cordille- 
ras in America, the height of this mountain 
muſt, be, at leaſt, 16,020 feet. It therefore ex- 
ceeds the height of the Pico de Teyde, or Peak 
of T enneritfe, by 3680 feet, according to the 
eomputation of the Chevalier de Borda, or 724, 
according to that of Dr Heberden. The peaks 
of Mouna Kaah ſeemed to be of the height of 
about half a; mile; and, as they are wholly co. | 


vered with fnow, the Sthode of. their ſummits 


muſt at leaſt be 18,400 feet. | 
The coaſt of. Kaoo exhibits a moſt horrid and 


diſmal proſpect; the whole country having, to 


appearance, undergone an entire change from 
the conſequences of ſome dreadful convulſion. 
The ground is, in all parts, covered with ein- 
ders; and, in many places, interſected with 
blackiſh ſtreaks, which ſeem to mark the pro- 
greſs of a lava that has flowed, not many cen- 


turies ago, from Mouna Roa tothe ſhore. The 


. fouth, 


| fouth promontory appears like the mere dregs 
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of a volcano, The head-land conſiſts of bro- 


ken and craggy rocks, terminating in acute 


points, and irregularly piled on each other. 
Notwithſtanding the dreary aſpect of this part 


öf the ifland, it contains many villages, and is 


far more populous than the verdlant mountains 


of Apoona. Nor is it very difficult to account 
for this circumſtance. Theſe iſlanders not be- 
ing poſſeſſed ef any cattle, have no occaſion 
for paſturage; and are therefore inclined to 
| — ſuch ground, as is either more conveni- 
ently ſituated for · fiſhing, or beſt adapted to the 


cultivation of plantains and yams. Now amidſt 


theſe ruins, there are many ſpots of rich: ſoil, 


which are, with great care, laid out in planta- 


tions; and the neighbouring ſea. abounds with 
excellent fiſh of various kinds. 


Off this part of the coaſt, at leſs than a cable' 


length from the ſhore, we did not ſtrike ground 
with one hundred and fixty fathoms of line, ex- 
- cept in a ſmall bight to the eaſt of the ſouthern 
point, where we found from fifty to fifty-eight 
fathoms of water, over a ſandy bottom. It may 
be proper to obſerve, before we proceed to give 
an account of the weſtern diſtricts, ' that the 
whole coaſt we have deſcribed, from the north» 
ern to the ſouthern extreme, affords not a ſingle 
harbour, nor the leaſt ſhelter for ſhipping. 


The ſouth-weſtern parts of Akona. are in a 


condition ſimiliar to that of the adjoining diſtrict 
of Kaoo; but the country; further towards the 
north, has been carefully cultivated, and is ex- 


ceedingiy 
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teedingly populous. In this diviſion of the iſland, 
lies Karakakooa Bay, of which we have already 
given a deſcription. Scarce any thing is ſeen 
along the coaſt, but the fragments of black 
ſcorched rocks z behind which, the ground, for 
the ſpace of about two miles and a half, riſes 
gradually, and ſeems to have been once covered 
with looſe burnt ſtones. ' Theſe have been clear- 
ed away by the inhabitants, frequently to the 
depth of three feet and upwards; and the fer- 
tility of the foil has amply repaid their labour. 
Here they cultivate in a rich aſhy mould, the 
cloth-piant and ſweet potatoes. Groves of cocoa- 
trees are fcattered among the fields, which are 
incloſed with ſtone fences. On the riſing ground 
beyond theſe, they plant bread- fruit trees, which 
flonrith with ſurpriſing luxuriance. 

The diſtrict of Koaarra extends from the 
moſt weſterly point to the northern extreme of 
the iſland. The whole coaſt between them 
forms a ſpacious bay, which is called by the 
natives Toe-yah-yah, and is bounded to the 
north-ward by two conſpicuous hills. Towards 
the bottom of this bay there is foul, corally 
ground, that extends to the diſtance of a mile 
from the ſhore, without which there is good 


anchorage. The country, as far as the eye 


could diſcern, appeared to be fruitful and po- 
pulous; but no freſh water was to be found. 
The foil feemed to be of the fame kind with 
that of the diſtrict of Kaoo. T 

Having thus given an account of the coaſts 
of the iflind of Owhyhee, and the adjacent 
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country, we ſhall now relate ſome particulars 
reſpecting the interior parts, from the informa- 
tion we obtained from a party, who fet out on 
the 26th of January, on an expedition up the 
country, principally with an intention of reach- 
ing the ſnowy mountains. Having previouſly 
procured two of the iſlanders to ſerve them as 
guides, they quitted the village about four o- 
clock in the afternoon. Their courſe was eaſter- 
Iy, inclining a little to the ſouth. Within three 
or four miles from the bay, they found the 
country as already deſcribed ; but the hills 
afterwards rofe with a leſs gradual aſcent, 
which brought them to ſome extenſive plantati- 
ons, conſiſting of the fare or eddy root, and 
ſweet potatoes, with plants of the cloth-tree. 
Both the faro and the ſweet potatoes are here 
Planted at the diſtance of four feet from each 
other. The potatoes are earthed up almoſt to 


the top of the ſtalk, with a proper quantity of 


light mould. The aro is left bare to the root, and 
the mould round it is put in the form of a baſon, 
for the purpoſe of holding the rain-water; this 
root requiring a certain degree of moiſture. At 
the Friendly and Society Iſles, the taro was con- 
ſtantly planted in low and moiſt ſituations, and 
generally in thoſe places where there was the 
conveniency of a rivulet to flood it. This mode 
of culture was conſidered as abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry; but we now found that this root, with the 
precaution before-mentioned, ſucceeds equally 
well in a more dry ſituation. It was, indeed, 

: remarked 
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remarked by all of us, that the tar of the Sand- 
wich Iſlands was the beſt we had ever taſted. 

The walls, by which theſe plantations are ſe- 

rated from each other, are compoſed of the 
looſe burnt ſtones, which are met with in clear- 
mg the ground ; and, being totally concealed by 
ſugar-canes, that are planted clofe on each fide, 
form the moſt beautiful fences that can be ima- 
ined | 

Our party ſtopped for the night at the ſecond 
hut they obſerved among the plantations, where 
they ſuppoſed themſelves to be ſix or ſeven 
miles diftant from our ſhips. The proſpect from 
this ſpot was deſcribed by them as very delight- 
ful; they had a view of our veſſels in the bay 
before them; to the left they faw a continued 
range of villages, interſperſed with groves of 
cocoa-nut-trees, ſpreading along the ſhore; a 
thick wood extending itſelf behind them; and, 
to the right, a very confiderable extent of ground 
laid out with great regularity in well-cultivated 
plantations, diſplayed itſelf to our view. Near 
this ſpot the natives pointed out to them at a 
diſtance from every other dwelling, the reſi- 
dence of a. hermit, who, they ſaid, had, in the 
former part of his life, been a great chief and 
warrior, but had long ago retired from the 
ſea-coaſt of the iſland, and now never -quitted 
the environs of his cottage. As they approach» 
ed him, they proſtrated themſelves, and after- 
wards preſented him with ſome proviſions. His 
behaviour was eaſy, frank, and cheerful. He 
teſtified little aſtoniſhment at the ſight of our 
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people, and though preſſed to accept of fomg 
European curioſities, he thought proper to de- 
cline the offer, and ſoqn witlulrew to his cot- 
tage. Our party repreſented him as by far the 
molt aged perſon they had ever ſcen, judging 
him to be, at a moderate computation, upwatds 
of a hundred years of aye. 

As our people had ſuppoſed that the mountain 
was not more than ten or a dozen miles diſtant 
from the bay, and conſequently expected to 
reach it with eaſe early the following morning, 
they were now greatly ſurpriſed to find the di- 
ſtance ſcarce perceivably diminiſhed. This cir- 
cumſtance, with the uninhabited ſtate of the 
country, which they were on the point of en- 
tering, rendering it neceſſary to provide a ſup- 
ply of proviſions, they diſpatched one of their 
conductors back to the village for that purpole, 
Whilſt they waited his return, they were join- 
ed by ſeveral of Kaoo's ſervants, whom that 


generous old man had ſent after them, loaded 


with refreſhments, and fully anthoriſed, as 
their route lay through his grounds, to demand, 
and take away with them whatever they might 
Want. 

Great was the ſurpriſe of our travellers, on 
finding the cold here ſo intenſe. But, as they 
had no thermometer with them, they could only 
form their judgment of it from their feelings; 
which, from the warm atmoſphere they had 
quitted, muſt have been a very fallacious me- 


thod of judging. They found ir, however, ſo 


cold, that they could {carce get any fleep, 1 
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the iſlanders could not ſleep at all; both par- 
ties being diſturbed, during the whole night, 
þy continual coughing. As they, at this time, 
could not be at any very great height, their di- 
ſtance from the ſea being no more than fix or 
ſeven miles, and part of the road on a very mo- 
derate aſcent, this uncommon degree of cold 
mult be attributed to the eaſterly wind blowing 
freſh over the ſnowy mountains. 
- They proceeded on their journey early the 
next morning, and filled their calibaſhes at a 
well of excellent water, fituate about half a 
mile from their hut. After they had paſſed the 
plantations, they arrived at a thick wood, which 
mey entered by a, path that had been made for 
the convenience of the iſlanders, who frequently 
repair thither for the purpoſe of catching birds, 
as. well as procuring the wild or horſe-plantain. 
Their progreſs now became extremely flow, 
and was attended with great labourz for the 
ground was either ſwampy, or covered with 


large ſtones; the path narrow, and often inter- 


rupted by trees lying acroſs it, which they were 
obliged to climb over, as the thickneſs of the 
under-wood, on each fide, rendered it impracti- 
cable to paſs round them. They ſaw, in theſe 
woods, pieces of white cloth fixed on poles, at 
ſmall diſtances, which they imagined were land- 
marks for the diviſion of property, as they only 
obſerved them where the wild plantains grew. 
The trees were of the ſame kind with the ſpice- 


tree of New Holland; they were ſtraight and 


lotty, 
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lofty, and their circumference was from two to 
four feet, 

Our party having advanced nine or ten miles 
in the wood, had the mortification of findin 
themſelves, ſuddenly, within fight of the ſea, 
and not very far from it; the path having turned 
off imperceptibly to the ſouth, and carried them 
to the right of the mountain, which it was their 
intention to reach. Their diſappointment was 
conſiderably heightened by the uncertainty un- 
der which they now were with reſpect to its 
true bearings, as they could not, at preſent, 
gain a view of it from the top of the higheſt 
trees. They, therefore, thought proper to 
walk back fix or ſeven miles to an unoccupied 
hut, where they had left two of their own 
people, and three of the natives, with the ſmall 
remnant of their proviſions. Here they paſſed 
the ſecond night, during which the air was fo 
extremely ſharp, that, by the morning, their 
guides were all gone off, except one. 

Being now in want of proyifions, which laid 
them under a neceſſity of returning to ſome of 
the cultivated parts of the iſland, they left the 
wood by the ſame path by which they had en- 
tered it. When they arrived at the plantations, 
they were ſurrounded by the iſlanders, from 
whom they purchaſed a freſh ſupply of neceſ- 
ſaries; and prevailed upon two of them to ac- 
company them as guides, in the room of thoſe 
who had gone away. Having procured the belt 
information they could. poſſibly obtain, with re- 
gard to the direction of their road, the eb 
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who were now nine in number, marched for a- 
bout half a dozen miles along the ſkirts of the 
wood, and then entered it again by a path lead- 
ing towards the eaſt. They paſſed, for the firſt 
three miles, through a foreſt of lofty ſpice-trees, 
which grew on a rich loam. Art the back of 
theſe trees they met with an equal extent of 
low ſhrubby trees, together with a conſiderable 
quantity of thick under-wood, upon a bottom 
of looſe burnt ſtones. This led them to another 
foreſt of ſpice-trees, and the ſame rich browniſh 
ſoil, which was again ſucceeded by a barren, 


ö 
ridge of a ſimilar kind with the former. Theſe 
ö ridges, as far as they could be ſeen, appeared 
to run parallel with the ſea- ſhore, and to have 
] Mouna Roa for their centre. 
l As they paſſed through the woods they found 
1 many unfiniſhed canoes, and huts in ſeveral 
d places; but they ſaw none of the inhabitants. 
r After they had penetrated almoſt three miles 
into the ſecond wood, they arrived at two huts, 
d where they ſtopped, being greatly fatigued with 
f the day's journey, in the courſe of which they 
e had walked, according to their own computa- 
1 tion, at leaſt twenty miles. Having found no 
Sy ſprings from the time they quitted the planta- 
n tions, they had greatly ſuffered from the vio- 
l lence of their thirſt; in conſequence of which 
Ce they were obliged, before the evening came on, 
ſe to ſeparate into ſmall parties, and go in queſt 
{t of water. They, at laſt, met with ſome that 
- had been left by rain, in the bottom of a half- 
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finiſhed canoe; which, though of ' a” reddiſh 
colour, was by no means unwelcome to them. 
During the night, the cold was more intenſe 
than before; and though they had taken care 
to wrap themſelves up in mats and cloaths of 
the country, and to keep a large fire between 
the two huts, they could get but very little 
fleep, and were under the neceflity of walking 
about for the greateſt part of the night. Their 
elevation was now, in all probability, pretty 
conſiderable, as the ground, over which their 
journey lay, had been generally on the aſcent. 
The next morning, which was the 29th, they 
ſer out early, with an intention of making their 
laſt and greateſt effort- to reach the ſnowy 
mountain; but their ſpirits were confiderably 
depreſſed, on finding that the miſerable pit- 
tance of water, which they had diſcovered the 
preceding night, was expended. The path, 


which reached no further than where canoes 


had been built, being now terminated, they 
were obliged to make their way as well as they 
could; frequently climbing up into the moſt lof- 
ty trees, to explore the ſurrounding country. 
They arrived, about eleven o'clock, at a ridge 
of burnt ſtones, from the top of which they 
had a proſpect of the Mouna Roa, which then 
appeared to be at the diſtance of between twelve 
and fourteen miles from them. They now en- 
tered into a conſultation, whether they ſhould 
proceed any further, or reſt contented with the 
view they now had of the fnowy mountain. 
Since the path had ceaſed, their road had be- 
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come highly fatiguing, and was growing fill 
more fo every itep they advanced. The ground 


was almoſt every where broken into deep fiſ- 


ſures, which, being lightly covered with moſs 
made them ſtumble almoſt continually z an 
the intervening ſpace conſiſted of a ſurface of 
looſe burnt ſtones, which broke under their 
fret. Into ſome of theſe fiſſures they threw. 
ſtones, which ſeemed, from the noiſe they 
made, to fall to a conſiderable depth; and the 
ground ſounded hollow as they walked upon 
it. Beſides theſe circumſtances, which, diſ- 
couragea them from proceeding, they found 
their conductors fo averſe to going on, that 
they had reaſcn to think they would not be 
prevailed on to remain out another night. 
They, therefore, at length, came to à determi- 
nation of returning to the ſhips, after taking a 
ſurvey of the country from the higheſt trees 
they could find. From this elevation, they 
perceived themſelves ſurrounded with wood to- 
wards the ſea; they were unable to diſtinguiſh, 
in the horizon, the ſky from the water; aud 
betwixt them and the ſnowy mountain, was a 
valley of about eight miles in breadth. 

The travellers paſſed this night at a hut in 
the ſecond foreſt; and the following day, before 
noon, they had paſſed the firſt wood, and ſound 
themſelves nine or ten miles to the north-eaſt of 
the ſhips, towards which they marched through 
the plantations. As they walked along, they 
did not obſerve a ſpot of ground, that was ſuſ- 
ceptible of improvement, left unplanted ; and, 
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indeed, the country, from their account, could 
ſcarcely be cultivated to greater advantage for 
the purpofes of the natives. 

They were ſurprifed at ſreing ſeveral fields of 
hay ;'and, upon their enquiry, to what particu- 
lar uſe it was applied, they were informed, that 
it was intended to cover the grounds where the 
young taro grew, in order to preſerve them 
from being ſcorched by the rays of the fun, 
They obſerved, amorig the plantations, a few 
huts ſcattered abbot, which afforded occaſional 
thelter to the labourers : but they did not ſee 
any villages at a greater diſtance from the ſea 
than four or five miles. Near one of them, 
which was fituated about four miles from the 
bay, they diſcovered a cave, forty fathoms in 
length, three in breadth, and of the ſame 
Height. It was open at each end; its ſides 
were fluted, as if wrought with a chiſſel; and 
the ſurface was glazed over, perhaps by the 
aCtion of fire. 

Having thus related the principal circumſtan- 
ces that occurred in the expedition to the ſnowy 
mountain at Owhyhee, we ſhall now proceed to 
deſcribe the other iflands of this group. 

That which is next in ſize, avd neareſt in 
fituation to Owhyhee, is Mowee. It ſtands at 
the diſtance of eight leagues north- north-weſt 
from Owhyhee, and is one hundred and forty 
geographical miles in circuit. It is divided by 
a low iſthmus into two circular peninſulas, of 
which that to the eaſt-ward is named Whama- 


dooa, and is twice as large as that to the welt, 
called 
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called Owhyrookoo. The mountains in both 
riſe to a very great height, as we were able to 
ſee them at the diſtance of above thirty leagues. 
"The northern ſhores, like thoſe of the iſle of 
Owhyhee, afford no ſoundings; and the country 
bears the ſame aſpect of fertility and verdure. 
The eaſt point of Mowee is in the latitude of 
209 50“ north, and in the longitude of 2049 4 
eaſt. | 

To the ſouth-ward, between Mowee and th 
adjacent iſlands, we found regular depths with 
one hundred and fifty fathoms, over a bottom 
of ſand. From the weſtern point, which is ra- 
ther low, runs a ſhoal, extending towards the 
iſland of Ranai, to a conſiderable diſtance; and 
to the ſouth of this, is an extenſive bay, witha 
ſandy beach, ſhaded with cocoa-trees. It is 
not improbable, that good anchorage might be 
met with here, with ſhelter from the prevail- 
ing winds; and that the beach affords a com- 
modious landing-place. The country further - 
back is very romantic in its appearance. The 
hills riſe almoſt perpendicularly, exhibiting a 
variety of peaked forms; and their ſteep ſides, 
as well as the deep chaſms between them, are 
covered with trees, among which thoſe of the 
bread-fruit principally abound. The ſummits 
pf theſe hills are perfectly bare, and of a reddiſh 

rown hue. The natives informed us, that 
there was a harbour to the ſouth of the eaſtern 
point, which they aſſerted was ſuperior to that 
of Karakakooa z and we alſo heard that therp 
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was another harbour, named Keepookeepoo, 
on the north-weſtern fide, 

Ranai is about nine miles diſtant from Mo- 
wee and Morotoi, and is fituate to the ſouth- 
weſt of the paſſage between thoſe two illes. 
The country, towards the ſouth, is elevated and 
craggy; but the other parts of the iſland had 
a better appearance, and ſeemed to be well in- 
Habited. It abounds in roots, ſuch as tweet po- 
tatoes, taro, and yams; but produces very few 
plantains, and bread. fruit-trees. The touth 
point of Ranai is in the latitude of 2040 
north, and in the longitude of 203“ 8' eaſt. 

Morotoi hes at the diſtance of two leagues 
and a half to the weſt-north-weſt of Mowee. 
Its ſouth-weſtcrn coaſt,” which was the on 
part of it we approached, is very low; but tlie 
land behind riſes to a conliderable elevation; 
and, at the diſtance from which we had a view 
of it, appeared to be deſtitute of wood. Yams 
are its principal produce; and it may probably 
contain freſh water. The coaſt, on the ſouth» 
ern and weſtern ſides of the iſland, forms ſcve- 
ral bays, that promiſe a tolerable ſhelter from 
the trade winds. The weſt point of Morotoi 
is in the longitude of 2029 46' caſt, and in the 
latitude of 239 10% north. 

Tahoorowa is a ſmall iſland ſituated off the 
ſouth-weſtern part of Mowee, from which it is 
Nine miles diſtant. It is dsftitute of wood, and 
Its ſoil ſeems to be fandy and unfertile. Its la- 
titude is 209 38“ north, and its longitude 2039 
27 cait. Between it and Mowee ſtands the ” 
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tle iſland of Morrotinnee, which has no inhabi- 
tants. 

Woahoo lies about ſeven leagues to the north- 
welt of Morotoi. As far as we were enabled to 
judge, from the appearance of the north-weſts 
ern and north-eaſtern parts (for we had not an 
opportunity of ſeeing the ſouthern ſide) it is 
by far the fineſt of all the Sandwich Iſlands, 
The verdure of the hills, the variety of wood 
and lawn, and fertile well-cultivated vallies, 
which the whole face of the country preſented 
to view, could not be exceeded. Having alrea- 
dy deſcribed the bay in which we anchored, for- 
med by the northern and weſtern extremes, it 
remains for us to obſerve, that, in the bight of 
the bay, to the ſouth-ward of our anchoring- 
place, we met with foul rocky ground, about 
two miles from the ſhore. If the ground tack- 
ling of a ſhip ſhould happen to be weak, and 
the wind blow with violence from the north, 
to which quarter the road is entirely open, this 
circumſtance might be attended with ſome de- 
gree of danger : but, provided the cables were 
pood, there would be no great hazard, as the 
pround from the anchoring-place, which is op- 
polite the valley through which the river runs, 
to the northern point, conliſts of a fine ſand. 
The latitude of our anchoring- place is 219 43 
north, and the longitude 202“ f eaſt, | 
Atooi lies about twenty-five leagues north- 
weſt of Woahoo. The face of the country to 
the ſouth- ward is pretty even, but to the north- 
yelt, it is very ragged and open; the hills M 
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the inland part of the country, are covered 
with wood, and decreaſe in ſize, with a gentle 
Dope, towards the ſea fide, where they are bare, 
Though the inhabitants far ſurpaſs the neigh. 
bouring iſlanders in the management of their 
plantations, yet its produCtions are in general the 
ſame with that of the other iſlands in this clu- 
ſter. Their plantations were divided by regular 
and deep ditches, eſpecially in the low grounds, 
contiguous to the bay wherein we anchored; 

the fences were elegantly formed, and the roads 
through them, were finiſhed in ſuch a manner, 
as would have done credit to an European en- 
gineer. The longitude of Wymoa bay, in this 
iſland, is 2009 2c eaſt and its latitude 21® 57 
north. The latter ſtands to the ſouth-weſt, and 
is uninhabited. Longitude 1999 36“ eaſt; lati 
tude 219 43“ north. 

Oneebeow lies five or ſix leagues to the welt- 

ward of Atooi. The eaſtern coaſt is high, and 
riſes abrubtly from. the ſea, but the other parts 
of the iſland conſiſt of low ground, excepting a 
round bluff head on the ſouth-eaſt point. Yams 
are here produced in great abundance, alſo the 
ſweet root called fee; but we got from it no o- 
ther ſort of proviſions. 
Oreehoua and Tahoora are two little iſlands, 
in the neighbourhood of Onecheow. The for- 
mer is an elevated hummock, joined to the 
northern extremity of Onecheow by a reef of 
coral rocks. Longitude 1999-52 eaſt, and la- 
titude 22 2“ north. 

The climate of the Sandwich Iſlands differs 
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very little from that of the Weſt India Iſlands, 
Which are in the ſame latitude. In general, it 
may perhaps be ſomewhat more moderate. In 
Karakakooa bay, the thermometer never roſe 
higher on ſhore than 88, and that but one day, 
the mean height at noon, being 83%. In Wy- 
moa bay, its mean height at twelve o'clock was 
169, and at ſea, 75% In the iſland of Jamaica, 
the mean height of the thermometer is 86, at 
ſea 800. | 

As we were not at theſe iſlands, during any 
of the tempeſtuous months, we could not dif- 
cover, whether they are ſubject to the ſaine vi- 
olent winds and hurricanes. However, as the 
natives gave us no poſitive teſtimony of the fact, 
and no veſtiges of their effects were any where 
to be ſeen, it is probable that in this reſpect, 
they reſemble the Society or Friendly Ifles, 
which are, in a great meaſure, free from theſe 
dreadful viſitations. In the interior parts, there 
was a greater quantity of rain fell, during the 
four winter months that we continued among 
theſe iſlanders, than uſually falls during the dry 
ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies. We generally ſaw 
clouds collecting round the ſummit of the hills, 
and producing rain to lee-ward ; but they are 
loſt, and their place ſupplied by others, when 
they are ſeparated from the land by the wind. 
This happened daily at Owhyhee; the moun- 
tainous part being uſually enveloped in a cloud; 
ſhowers ſucceſſively falling in the inland coun- 
try; with fine weather, and a clear ſky at the 
lea-ſhore; 


The 
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The winds in general were, from eaſt-ſouth- 
eaſt to north-eaſt ; though they ſometimes vari. 
ed a few points each way to the north and ſouth; 
but theſe were light and of ſhort duration, We 
had a conſtant land and ſea breeze every day 
and night in the harbour of Karakakooa. 

We can ſay nothing certain as to the cur- 
rents; ſometimes they ſet to wind-ward, and 
ſometimes to lee-ward, without the leaſt re- 
gularity. 'They did not appear to be governed 
by the winds, nor any other cauſe that I can 
aſſign; they often ſet to wind-ward againf a 
freth breeze. | 

The tides are exceedingly regular, flowing and 
ebbing, fix hours each. The flood tides come 
from the eaſt-ward ; and at the full and change 
of the moon, it is high-water, forty-five minutes 

{t three, apparent time. Two feet ſeyen inches 
is their greateſt riſe; and we obſerved, that the 
water was always four inches higher when the 
moon was above the horizon than when below; 
* Hogs, dogs and rats are the only quadrupeds 
we obſerved in theſe, or any other of the South- 
Sea Iflands yet diſcovered. The dogs are of 
the ſame ſpecies with thoſe we ſaw at Otaheite, 
having pricked ears, long backs and ſhort crook- 
ed legs, Some of them had long rough hair, 
and others were perfectly ſmooth, which was all 
the variation we noticed among them. 'They 
are about the ſize of a common turnſpit ; and 
extremely ſluggiſh in their nature; though this 


may not perhaps be ſo much owing to their na- 
tural diſpoſition as the manner in which they 


are 
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ure treated; We did not obſerve a ſingle i in- 


ſtance of their being made a companion here, 
but were left to fced and herd with the hogs. 
Indeed, the practice of eating them, is an in- 
ſuperable bar to their admiſſion into ſociety 3 
and as there are neither objects of chace, nor 
beaſts of prey in the iſland, it is probable, that 
the fidelity, attachment, and ſagacity of theſe a= 
nimals, will remain unknown to the natives. 
Dogs, did not appear to be ſo numerous here, 
in proportion, as at Otaheitez but hogs are 
much more plenty, and the breed larger and 
weightier. It is aſtoniſhing, how large a ſupply 
of proviſions we got from them. We were u 
wards of three months, either cruiſing off the 
coalt, or in harbour at Owhyhee. During all 
this time, a large allowance of freſh pork was 
conſtantly allowed to both crews; ſo that our 
confumption was computed at ſixty puncheons of 
five hundred weight each. Beſides this quantity, 
and the extraordinary waſle, which, ' amidſt 
ſuch abundance, could not be entirely prevent- 
ed, ſikty more puncheons were ſalted for ſea 
ſtore. The greater part of this ſupply was 
drawn from the iſle of Owhyhee alone; and 
yet we did not perceive that it was at all exhauſt- 
ed, or even that the plenty had decreaſed. 

The dirds of thele iſlands are numerous, 
though the variety is not great. Some of them 
may vie with thoſe of any country in point of 
beauty. There are fou? ſpecies that ſeem to 
belong to the trochili, or honey-ſuckers bf Lin- 
nens. One of them is fomewhat larger than a 
Vol. III. 1 d bullfach 
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bullfinch; its colour is a glofly black, and the 

thighs and rumpvent are of a deep yellow. The 
natives call it Hochi. Another is of a ve 
bright ſcarlet; its wings are black, with a white 
edge, and its tail is black, It is named cus Dy 
the inhabitants. 'The third is variegated wit 
brown, yellow, and red, and ſeems to be either 
a young bird, or a variety of the preceding, 
'The fourth is entirely green, with a yellow 
tinge, and is called aktaiearga. There is alfo a 
mall bird of the fly-catcher kind; a ſpecies of 
thruſh, with a greyiſh breaſt ; and a rail, with 
very ſhort wings, and no tail. Ravens are met 
with here, but they are extremely ſcarce; they 
are of a dark brown colour, inclining to black, 
and their note is difterent from that of the Eu- 
ropean raven. 

We found here two ſmall birds, that were 
very common, and both of which were of one 
genus. One of theſe was red, and was uſually 
obſerved about the cocoa-trees, from whence it 
ſeemed to derive a conſiderable part of its ſub- 
ſiſtence. The other was of a green colour, 
Both had long tongues, which were ciliated, or 
fringed at the tip. A bird with a yellow bead 
was likewiſe very common here: from the 
ſtructure of its beak, our people called it 3 
parroquet : it, however, does not belong to that 
tribe, but bears a great refemblance to the lexia 
Pavicans, or yellowiſh croſs-bill of Linnæus. 
Here are alſo owls, curlews, petrels, and gannets, 

plovers,of two ſpecies, one nearly the fame 28 
our 7 whieling Nover; % large white pigeon; the 
common 
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common water-hen; and a long-tailed bird, 
which is of a black colour, and rhe vent and 
feathers under the wings yellow. | 

The vegetable produce of the Sandwich Iſles 
is not very different from that of the other 
lands of the Pacific Ocean. We have already 
obſerved, that the zaro root, as here cultivated, 
was ſuperior to any we had before taſted. The 
bread-fruit-trees thrive here, not indeed in fuch 
abundance as at Otaheite, but they produce 
twice as much fruit as they do on the rich 
plains of that iſland. The trees are nearly of 
the fame height; but the branches ſhoot out 
from the trunk conſiderably lower, and with 
greater luxuriance of vegetation, The ſugar- 
canes of theſe iſlands grow to an extraordinary 
fre. One of them was brought to us at Atooi, 
whoſe circumference was eleven inches and a 
quarter; and it had fourteen feet eatable. At 
Oneeheow we ſaw ſome large brown roots, from 
fix to ten pounds in weight, reſembling a yam 
m ſhape. The juice, of which they yield a 
great quantity, is very ſweet, and is an excellent 
fuccedaneum for ſugar. The natives are exceed- 
ingly fond of it, and make uſe of it as an 
article of their common diet; and our people 
lizewiſe found it very palatable and wholeſome. 
Not being able to procure the leaves of this 
vegetable, we could not aſcertain to what ſpecies 
of plant it belonged ; but we ſuppoſed it to he 
the root of ſome kind of fern. wth: 

The natives of the Sandwich Ifles are doubt- 
leſs of the ſame extraction with the inhabitants 
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of the Friendly and Society Iſlands, of New-Zea- 
land, the Marqueſas, and Eaſter Ifland ; a race 
which poſſeſſes all the known lands between the 
Jongitudes of 167 and 260 eaſt, and between 
the latitudes of 47 ſouth, and 229 north. This 
fact, extraordinary as it is, is not only evinced 
by the general reſemblancę of their perſons, and 
the great ſimilarity of their manners and cu- 
ſtoms, but ſeems to be eſtabliſhed, beyond all 
. controyerſy, by the identity of their language. 
It may not, perbaps, be very diflicult to con» 
jecture, from what continent they originally e- 
migrated, and by what ſteps they have diffuſed 
themſelves over ſo immenſe a ſpace. They bear 
ſtrong marks of affinity to ſome of the Indian 
tribes, which inhabit the Ladrones and Caroline 
Iſles; and the ſame affinity and reſemblance, 
may alſo be traced among the Malays and the 
Battas. At what particular time theſe migrati- 
ons happened is leſs eaſy to aſcertain; the peri- 
od, in all probability, was not very late, as they 
are very populous, and have no tradition re- 
ſpecting their own origin, but what is wholly fas 
bulons ; though, on the other hand, the ſim— 
plicity which is ſtill prevalent in their manners 
and habits of life, and the unadulterated ſtate 
of their general language, ſcem to demonſtrate, 
that it could not have been at wy very remote 
period. 
The Sandwich ilanders, in general, exceed 
the middle ſize, and are well made. They walk 
in a very graceful manner, run with conſide- 
ble agility, and are capable of enduring a great 
55 * moe 
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degree of fatigue: but, upon the whole, the 


mien are inferior, with reſpect to activity and 
ſtrength, to the inhabitants of the Friendly 
Hlands, and the women are leis delicate in the 
formation of their limbs than the Otaheitean fe- 
males, Their complexion is {ſomewhat darker 
than that of the Otabeiteans; and they are not. 
altogether fo handlome in their perſons as the 
natives of the Society Iſles. Many of both fex- 
es, however, had fine open countenances* 
and the women; in particular, had white 8 
ſet teeth, good eyes, and an engaging ſweetneſs 
and ſenſibility of look. | 
The hair of theſe $7 is of a browniſh 
black, neither: uniformiy curling, like that of 
the Atrican negroes, nor uniformly ſtraight, as 
among the Indians of America; but varying, in 
this reſpect, like the hair of Europeans. There 
is one ſtriking peculiary in the features of eve- 
ry part of this great nation; which is, that, e- 
ven in the moſt handſome faces, there is always 
obſervable, a fulneſs of the noſtril, without any 
flatneſs or. ſpreading of the noſe, that diſtin- 
puithes them from the inhabitants of Europe. 
It is not wholly improbable, that this may be 
the effect of their cuſtomary method of ſaluta- 
tion, which is performed by preſſing together 
the extremities of their noſes. 
The fame ſuperiority that we generally obſer- 
ved at other iſlands in the perſons of the Zrees, 
is likewiſe found here. Thoſe that were ſeen 


by 


The annexcd repreſentation of a man of the Sandwich 
Iles, was taken from a portrait of our friend Kaneeua 
; | 
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by us were perfectly well formed; whereas the 
lower claſs of people, beſides their general infe. 
Tiority, are ſuvject to all the variety of figure 
and make, that is met with in the populace of 
other parts of the world. 

There are more frequent inſtances of defor- 
mity here, than in any of the other uſlands we 
viſited. While we were cruiſing off Owhyhee, 
two dwarfs came on board; one of whom was 
an old man, of the height of four feet two in- 


ches, but very well proportioned ; and the other: 


was a woman, nearly of the ſame ſtature. We 
afterwards ſaw, among the natives, three who 
were hump-backed, and a young man who 
had been deſtitute of hands and feet, from the 
very moment of his birth. Squinting is alſo 
common among them; and a man, who, they 
told us, had been born blind, was brought to 
us for the purpoſe of being cured, Beſides theſe 
particular defects, they are, in general, extreme} 
ly ſubject to bois and uicers, which ſome of us 
aſcribed to the great quantity of ſalt they uſual- 
ly eat with their fiſh and fleſh. Though the E- 


rees are free from theſe complaints, many of 


them experience ſtill more dreadful effects from 
the too frequent ule of the ava. Thoſe who 
were the moſt affected by it, had their eyes red 
and inflamed, their limbs emaciated, their bodies 
covered with a whitiſh ſcurt, and their whole 
frame trembling and paralytic, attended with 4 
difability of raiſing their heads. 

Though it does not appear that this drug u- 
niverially ſnortens life, for Terreeoboo, * 
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and ſeveral other chiefs, were far advanced in 
years) yet it invariably brings on a premature 
and decrepid old age. It is a fortunate circum- 
ſtance for the people, that the uſe of it is made 

a peculiar privilege of the chiefs. The young 
fon of 'Terreeoboo, who did not exceed twelve 
or thirteen years of age, frequently boaſted of 
his being admitted to drink ava; and ſhewed 
us, with marks of exultation, a ſmall ſpot in big 
fide that was beginning to grow (caly. 

When Captain Cook firſt viſited the Society 
Iſles, this pernicious drug was very little known 
among them. In his ſecond voyage, he found 
it greatly in vogue at Ulietea; but it had iti 
gained litrle ground at Otaheite. During the 
laſt time we were there, the havock it had made 
was almoſt incredible, inſomuch. that Captain 
Cook ſcarce recognized many of his former ac- 
quaintances. It is alſo conſtantly drunk by the 
chiefs of the Friendly Iſles, but ſo much diluted 
with water, that it ſcarcely produces any bad 
conſequences. At Atooi, likewiſe, it is uſed 
with great moderation; and the chiefs of that 
illand are, on this acount, a much finer, ſet of 
men, than thoſe of the neighbouring iſlands. It 
was remarked by us, that, upon diſcontinuing 
the uſe of this root, its noxious effects quickly 
wore off. We prevailed upon our friends Kaoo 
aid Kaireekeea, to abſtain from it; and they re- 
covered ſurpriſingly during the ſhort time we af⸗ 
ter wards remained among them. 

To form any probable conjectures with regard 
to the population of the iſlands, with many parts 
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of which we have but an imperfect acquaintanc, 
may be thought highly difficult. There are two 
circumſtances, however, which remove much cf 
this objection. One is, that the interior parts 
of the country are almoſt entirely uninhabited; 
if, therefore, the number of thoſe who inhabk 
the parts adjoining to the coaſt, be aſcertained, 
the whole will be determined with ſome degres 
of accuracy. The other circumſtance is, that 
there are no towns of any confiderable extent, 
the houſes of the iſlanders being pretty equalij 
ſcattered in ſmall villages round all their coaſts, 
On theſe grounds we thall venture at a rough 
calculation of the number of perſons in this 
cluſter of iſlands. 
Karakakooa bay, in Owhyhee, i is about thret 
miles in extent, 'and comprehends tour villages 
of about eighty houſes each, upon an average, 
in all three hundred and twenty; befides many 
ſtraggling habitarions, which may make the 
whole amount to three hundred and fifty. If we 
allow fix people to each houſe, the country a- 
bout the bay will then contain two thoufand 
one hundred perſons. To theſe we may add 
fifty families, or three hundered ſouls, which we 
imagine to be nearly the number employed a. 
mong the Plantations i in the interior parts of the 
iſland ; making, in all, two thouſand four hun- 
dred. If this number be applied to the whdle 
coaſt round the ifland, a quarter being deduc- 
ted for the uninhabited parts, it will be found to 
contain a hundred and fifty thouſand pertons. 
The other Sandwich IIlands, by the ſame 0 
tho 
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thod of calculation, will appear to contain the 
following number of inhabitants: Mowee, fixty- 
five thouſand four hundred ; Atooi, fifty-four 
thouſand ; Morotoi, thirty-ſix thouſand ; Woa- 
hoo, ſixty thouſand two hundred; Ranai, twen- 
ty dhoufand four hundred; Onecheow, ten 
thouſand ; and Oreehoua, four thouſand, Theſe 
numbers, including the hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand in Owbyhee, will amount to four hundred 
thouſand. _ fo this computation we have by no 
means exceeded the truth in the total amount. 

It muſt be acknowledged, notwithſtanding 


the great loſs we ſuſtained from the ſudden” 


reſentment and violence of theſe iſlanders, that 
they are of a very mild and affectionate diſpoſi- 
tion, equally remote from the diſtant gravit 

and reſerve of the natives of the Friendly Iſles, 
and the extreme volatility of the Otaheiteans. 


They ſeem to live in the greateſt friendſhip and 


harmony with each other. Thoſe women who 
had children, ſhewed a remarkable affection for 
them, and paid them a particular and conſtant 
attention; and the men, with a willingneſs tha 
did honour to their feelings, Frequently afforded 
their aſſiſtance in thoſe domeſtic. employments. 
We muſt, however, remark, that they are great- 
ly inferior to the inhabitants of the other iſlands, 
in that beſt criterion of civilized manners, the 
reſpect paid to the female ſex. Here the wo- 
men are not only deprived of the privilege of 
eating with the men, but are forbidden to feed 
on the beſt ſorts of proviſions. Turtle, pork, 
ſeveral kinds of fiſh, and ſome ſpecies of plan- 
Vor. III. I SY > fainss 
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uin are denied them; and we were informed; 
that a girl received a viotent beating, for having 
ERP, while ſhe was on board one of our ſhips, 

a prohibited article of food. With regard to 
their domeſtic life, they feem to live almoſt 
wholly by themfelves, and meet with little 
attention from the men, though no inſtances of 

perſonal ill treatment were obſerved by us. 

We have already had occafion to mention the 
great kindneſs and -hofpitality, with which they 
treated us. Whenever we went aſhore, there 
was a continual ſtruggle who ſhould be moſt 
forward in offering little preſents for our accep- 
tance, bringing proviſions and refreſhments, or 
teſtifying ſome other mark of reſpect. The 
aged perſons conſtantly received us with tears of 
Joy, appeared to be highly gratified with being 
alan to touch us, and were frequently draw- 

ng compariſons between us and themſelves, 
with marks of extreme humility, The young 
women, likewiſe, were-exceedingly kind and 
engaging, and attached themſelves to us, with- 
out reſerve, till they perceived, notwithſtanding 
all our endeavours to prevent it, that they had 
cauſe to repent of our acquaintance. It mult, 
however, be obſerved, that theſe females were, 
in all probability, of the inferior claſs; for we 
faw very few women of rank during our con- 
tinuance here. 

Theſe people, in point of natural un 
are, by no means, below the common ſtandard 
of the human race. The excellence of their 
manufactures, and their improvements in agri- 

culture 
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culture, are doubtleſs adequate to their ſituation _ 
and natural advantages. The eagerneſs of cu- 
riolity, with which they uſed to attend the ar- 
mourer's forge, and the various expedients which 
they had invented, even before our departure. 
from theſe iſlands, for working the iron obtain= 
ed from us, into ſuch forms as were beſt calcu- 
lated for their purpoſes, were ſtrong indications 
of docility and ingenuity. Our unbappy friend, 
Kaneena, was endowed with a gemark e quick- 
nels of conception, and a great degree of judi- 
cious curioſity. He was extremely inquilitivg 
with reſpect to pur manners and cuſtoms, 
enquired after our 0 : the form of our 
government; the mode of our conſtructing | 
ſhips; the productious of our country; our 
numbers; our method of building houſes; whe- 
ther we waged any wars; with whom, on What 
occaſions, and in what particular manner the 
were carried on; who was our deity ; beſide 
many other queſtions of a ſimilar import, which 
ſeemed to indicate a comprehenſive underſtand- 
ing. We obſerved two inſtances of perſons 
dilordered in their ſenſes; the one a woman at 
Oneeheow, the other a man at Owhyhee. From 
the extraordinary reſpect and attention pag to 
them, it appeared, that the opinion of their 
being divinely inſpired, which prevails among 
moſt of the oriental nations, is alſo countenan- 
ced here. 4 

It is highly probable, that the practice of feed- 
ing on the bodies of enemies, was originally pre- 
valent in all the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, 
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though it is not known, by poſitive and decifve 
evidence, to exiſt in any of them, except New. 
Zealand. The offering up human victims, which 
is manifeſtly a relique of this barbarous cuſtom; 
Nill uklvertatly obtains among theſe iſlanders; 
and it is not difficult to conceive why, the inhabi- 
tants of New-Zealand ſhould retain the repaſt, 
which was, perhaps, the concluding part of 
theſe horrid rites, for a longer period than the 
reſt of their tribe, who were ſituated in more 
fertile regions. As the Sandwich Iſlanders, 
both in their perſon and diſpoſition, bear 1 
nearer reſemblance to the New-Zealanders, than 
to any other people of this very extenſive race, 
Mr Anderſon was ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpett, 
that, like them, they are ſtill cannibals. The 
evicence, which induced him to entertain this 
opinion, has been already laid down; but, as Mr 
King had great doubts of the juſtneſs of his con- 
cluſions, we ſhall mention the grounds on which 
He ventured to differ from him, With regard to 
the intelligence received on this head from the 
natives themſelves, it may not be improper to 
obſerve, that moſt of the officers on board took 
great pains to inquire into fo curious a circum- 
ſtance; and that, except in the inſtances above 
referred to, the iſlanders invariably denied that 
any ſuch practice exiſted among them. 
Though Mr Anderſon's ſuperior knowledge 
of the language of thoſe people ought certainly 
to give conſiderable weight to his judgment, yet 
when he examined the man who had the little 
parcel containing a piece of ſalted _ 
Soren enen TS een - Kink 
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King, who was preſent on that occaſion, was 
ſtrongly. of opinion, that the ſigns made uſe of 
by the iſlander intimated nothing more, than 
that it was deſigned to be eaten, and that it was 
very agreeable or wholeſome to the ſtomach. 
In this ſentiment Mr King was confirmed, by a 
circumſtance of which he was informed, after 
the deceaſe of his ingenious friend Mr Ander- 
ſon, namely, that moſt of the inhabitants of 
theſe lande carried about with them a ſmall 
piece of raw pork, well ſalted, either put in 4 
calibaſh, or wrapped up in ſome cloth, and 
faſtened round the waiſt ; this they efteemed a 
great delicacy, and would frequently taſte it. 
With regard to the confuſion” the lad was in, 
(for his age did not exceed fixteen or eighteen 
years) no perſon could have been ſurpriſed at 
it, who had been witneſs of the earneſt and 
eager manner in which Mr Anderſon interro- 
FW 0 
Mr King found it leſs eaſy to controvert the 
argument deduced from the uſe of the inſtru- 
ment made with ſharks teeth, which is of a ſi- 
milar form with that uſed by the New-Zealand- 
ers for cutting up the bodies of their enemies. 
Though he believed it to be an undoubted fact, 
that they never make uſe of this inſtrument in 
cutting the fleſh of other animals, yet, as the 
133 of ſacrificing human victims, and of 
rning the bodies of the ſlain, ſtill prevails here, 
he conſidered it as not altogether improbable, 
that the uſe of this knife (if it may be ſo deno- 
Mminated) is retained in thoſe ceremonies. He was, 
EN upon 
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upon the whole, inclined to imagine, and par. 
ticularly from the laſt-mentioned circumſtance, 
that the horrible cuſtom of deyouring human 
fleſh has but lately ceaſed in theſe and other 
iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, Omai acknoy- 
ledged, that his countrymen, inſtigated by the 
fury of revenge, would ſometimes tear with their 
teeth the fleſh of their ſlain enemies; but he per- 
emptorily denied that they ever eat it. The 
denial is a ſtrong indication that the practice has 
ceaſed ; for in New-Zealand, where it 1s ſtill pre- 
valent, the natives never ſcrupled to confels it. 

The Sandwich Iflanders, almoſt univerſally, 
permit their beards to grow. There were, how- 
ever, a few who cut off their beard entirely, 2. 
mong whom was the aged king; and others 
wore it only on their upper lip. The ſame vs 
riety that is found among the other iſlanders of 
this ocean, with reſpect to the mode of wear- 
ing the hair, is likewiſe obſervable here. They 
have, beſides, a faſhion which ſeems to be pe- 
euliar to themſelves : they cut it cloſe on each 
fide of their heads, down to their cars, and leave 
a ridge, of the breadth of a ſmall hand, extend- 
ing from the forehead to the neck; which when 
the hair is pretty thick and curling, reſembles, 
in point of form, the creſt of the helmet of an 
ancient warrior. Some of them wear great 
quantities of falſe hair, flowing in long ringlets 
down their backs; while others tie it into one 
round bunch on the upper part of their heads, 
nearly as large as the head itſelf; and ſome in- 
to fix or ſeven ſeparate bunches. They uſe, for 


the 
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the purpoſe of daubing or ſmearing their hair; 
a greyiſh clay, mixed with ſhells reduced to pow- 
der, which they keep in balls, and chew into 4 
ſort of paſte, whenever they intend to make uſe 
of it. This compoſition preſerves the fmooth- 
neſs of the hair, and changes it, in proceſs o 
time, to a pale yellow. | 3 
| Necklaces, conſiſting of ſtrings of ſmall varie- 

ated ſhells, are worn by both men and women: 

hey alſo wear an ornament, about two inches 
in length; and half an inch in breadth, ſhaped 
like the handle of a cup, and made of ſtone, 
wood, or ivory, extremely well poliſhed : this is 
hung round the neck by fine threads of twiſted 
hair, which are ſometimes doubled an hundred 
fold. Some of them, inſtead of this ornament, 
wear a ſmall human figure on their breaft, for- 
med of bone, and ſuſpended in a ſimiliar man- 
ner. | 

Both ſexes make uſe of the fag, or fly-flap, 
by way of uſe and ornament. The moſt com- 
«wp Be is compoſed of cocoa-nut fibres, tied 
looſely in bunches, to the top of a poliſhed han- 
dle. The tail-feathers of the cock, and thoſe 
of the tropic-bird, are ufed for the ſame purpoſe.. 
Thoſe that are moſt in eſteem, are ſuch as have 
the handle formed of the leg or arm, bones of 
an enemy killed in battle : thefe are preſerved 
vith extraordinary care, and are handed dow 
ahh father to ſon, as trophies of the, highe 
value. | | 
The practice of tatoaing, or puncturing th 
body, prevails among theſe people; and, of . 
b the 
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the iſlands in this Ocean, it is oply at New-Zes. 
land, and the Sandwich Illes, that the face is 
ratooed. There is this difference between theſe 
two nations, that the New-Zealanders perform 
this operation in elegant ſpiral volutes, and the 
Sandwich Iflanders in ftraight lines, that inter: 
ſect each other at right angles. | 
Some of the natives have half their body, from 
head to foot, Zazozed, which gives them a moſt 
ſtriking appearance. It is generally done with 
5 neatneſs and regularity. Several of them 
ave only an arm thus marked; others, a leg; 
ſome, again, tatoo both an arm and a leg; and 
others only the hand. The hands and arms of 
the women are punctured in a very neat man- Wi. 
ner; and they have a remarkable cuſtom of t« WM... 
tooing the tip of the tongues of ſome of the fe- 
males. We had ſome reaſon to imagine, that Wl... 
the practice of puncturing is often intended a8 f 
fign of mourning, on the deceaſe of a chief, or 
any other calamitous occurence: for we were 


frequently informed, that ſuch a mark was in 5 
memory of ſuch a chief; and ſo of others. In. 
The people of the loweſt order are talsoed with t 
a particular mark, which diſtinguiſhes them as 


the property of the chiefs to whom they are reſ- 
pectively ſubject. The common dreſs of the 
men of all ranks conſiſts, in general, of a piece 
of thick cloth called the maro, about a foot in 
breadth, which paſſes between the legs, and is 
faſtened round the waiſt. ' Their mats, which 
are of various ſizes, but, for the moſt part, 2- 
bout five feet in length, and four in wendy 
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are thrown over their ſhoulders, and brought 
forward before. Theſe, however, are rarely 
made uſe of, except in time of war, for which 
purpoſe they appear to be better calculated than 
for common ule, ſince they are of a thick hea- 


ct vy texture, and capable of breaking the blow of 
a ftone, or of any blunt weapon. They gene- 
> rally go bare-footed, except when they travel o- 


ver burnt ſtones, on which occaſion they ſecure 
un their feet with a kind of ſandal, which is made 


I of cords, twiſted from cocoa-nut fibres. 
kt Beſides their ordinary dreſs, there is another, 


of Wy bich is appropriated to their chiefs, and worn 
only on extraordinary occafions. It conſiſts of 


. a feathered cloak and cap, or helmet, of un- 
* common beauty and magnificence. This dreſs 


having been minutely deſcribed, in a former 


nt part of our work, we have only to add, that 
** Witheſe cloaks are of different lengths, in propor- 
con to the rank of the perſon who wears them ; 
er? ¶ ſome trailing on the ground, and others no low- 
2 er than the middle. The chiefs of inferior ran 


G N have likewiſe a ſhort cloak, which reſembles 
un the former, and is made of the long tail-feathers 
jp of the cock, the man- of- war- bird, and the tro- 
* pic-bird, having a broad border of ſmall yellow 
ne Hand red feathers, and alſo a collar of the ſame. 
| Others are compoſed of white feathers, with va- 
TH riegated borders. The cap or helmet, has a 
ſtrong lining of wicker-work, ſufficient to break 
the blow of any warlike weapon; for which pur- 
poſe it appears to be intended. Theſe feathered, 
1 dreſſes ſeemed to be very ſcarce, and to be worn 
Vol. III. s Ft only 
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only by the male ſex. During our whole conti- 
nuance in Karakakooa Bay, we never obſerved 
them uſed, except on three occaſions : firſt, in 
the remarkable ceremony of Terrecoboo's firſt 
vilit to our ſhips; ſecondly, by ſome chiefs, 
who appeared among the crowd on ſhore, when 
our unfortunate Commander was killed; and, 
thirdly, when his bones. were brought to us by 


Zappo. | 

| The ſtriking reſemblance of this habit to the 
cloak and helmet which the Spaniards former- 
ly wore, excited our curioſity to inquire, whe- 
ther there might not be ſome reaſonable grounds 
for imagining that it had been borrowed from 
them. After all our endeavours to gain informa- 
tion on this head, we found, that the natives had 
no immediate acquaintance with any other peo- 
ple whatever; and that no tradition exiſted a- 
mong them of theſe iſlands having ever before 
received a viſit from ſuch veſſels as our's. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding the reſult of our inqui- 
ries on this ſubject, the form of this habit ſeems 
to be a ſufficient indication of its European ori- 


gin; particularly when we reflect on another 


circumſtance, w:z. that it is a remarkable devi- 
ation from the general agreement of dreſs, 
which is prevalent among the ſeveral branches 
of this great tribe, difperſed over the Pacitic 
Ocean. From this concluſion, we were indu- 
ced to ſuppofe, that ſome Buccaneer, or Spa- 
niſh ſhip, might have been wrecked in the 
' neighbourhood of theſe iſlands. - When it is 


| conſidered, that the courſe of the Spaniſh tra-, 


ding 
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ding veſſels from Acapulco to Manilla, is not 
many degrees to the ſouth of the Sandwich Ifles, 
on their paſſage out, and to the north, on their 
return, this ſuppoſition will not, we think, be 
deemed. improbable.' _ 

There is very little difference between the 
common dreſs of the men and that of the wo- 
men. The latter wear a piece of cloth wrap- 
ped round the waiſt, which deſcends half way 
down their thighs ; and ſometimes, during the 
cool of the evening, they throw looſe pieces of 
fine cloth over their ſhoulders, like the Ota- 
heitean females. The pan is another drefs, 
which the younger part of the ſex often wear: 
it conſiſts of the thinneſt and fineſt cloth, wrap- 

ſeveral times about the middle, and reach- 
ng down to the leg; ſo that it has the appear- 
ance of a full ſhort petticoat. They cut their hair 
ſhort behind, and turn it up before, as is the cu- 
ſtom among the New-Zealanders and Otaheite- - ' 
ans. One woman, indeed, whomwe ſaw in Ka- 
rakakooa Bay, had her hair arranged in a very 
ſingular mode; ſhe had turned it up 1 | 
and having brought it over her fore-head, ha 


doubled it back, ſo that it formed a ſort of 


ſhade to her face, and ſomewhat reſembled a 
ſmall bonnet. | 

Beſides their necklaces, which are compoſell 
of ſhells, or of a ſhining; hard, red berry, the 
wear dried flowers of the Indian mallow, form- 
ed into wreathes; and likewiſe another elegant 
ornament, termed erate, which is ſometimes fast 
ened round the hair, in the manner of a gaf- 


4 
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land, but is uſually put round the neck; though 
It is occaſionally worn in both theſe ways at 
once, as may be ſeen in the annexed repreſen- 
tation of the woman of the Sandwich Iſlands. 
It is a kind of ruff, about as thick as_a finger, 
formed with great ingenuity, of very ſmall tea 
| thers, woven together ſo cloſely, that the ſur: 
face may be faid to equal the richeſt velvet in 
ſmoothneſs. The ground is, in general, red, 
with alternate circles of black, yellow, and 
-green. x | | 


which they have a variety. Some of the wo 
men of Atooi wear ſmall figures of the turtle, 
made very neatly of wory ar wood, faſtened on 
their fingers in the ſame manner that rings are 
worn by us. There is likewiſe an ornament 
conliſting of ſhells, tied in rows on a ground of 
ſtrong net-work, ſo as to ſtrike againſt each o- 
ther, while in motion; which both ſexes, when 
they dance, faſten either round the ancles, or 
Juit below the knee, or round the arm. They 
ſometimes, inſtead of ſhells, uſe for this pur poſe, 
the teeth of dogs, and a hard red berry. 
Another ornament, if indeed it deſerves that 
appellation, remains to be deſcribed. It is a 
Tort of maſk, compoſed of a large gourd, ha- 
ving holes cut in it for the noſe and eyes. 
The top of it is ſtuck full of little green twigs, 
which appear, at ſome, diſtance, like a waving 
lume; and the lower part has narrow {ſtripes 
of cloth hanging from it, ſomewhat reſembling 
a beard. Theſe maſks we never ſaw worn but 


We have already deſcribed their bracelets, of 
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on two occafions, and both times by a number 


of perſons aſſembled in a canoe, who approach- 
ed the ſide of the ſhip, laughing and. making 
droll geſticulations. We could never learn 
whether they were not alſo made uſe of as a de- 
fence for the head againſt ſtones, or in ſome of 
their public ſports and games, or were diſgui- 
ſed merely for the purpoſes of mummery. 

They dwell together in ſmall towns or villa- 
ges, which contain from about one hundred to 
two hundred houſes, built pretty cloſe to each 
other, without order or regularity, and have a 
winding path that leads through them. 'They 
are frequently. flanked, towards the ſea-ſide, 
with looſe detached walls, which are, in all pro- 
bability, intended for ſhelter and defence. 'The 
form of their habitations we have before deſcri- 
bed. They are of various dimenſions, from 
forty-five feet by twenty-four, to eighteen by 
twelve. Some are of a larger ſize, being fifty 
feet in length, and thirty in breadth, and entire- 
ly open at one end. Theſe, we were informed, 
were deſigned for the accommodation of ſtran- 
gers or travellers, whoſe ſtay was likely to be 

ort. te a | 

Their furniture having been already menti- 
oned, we have only to add, that, at one end of 
their houſes, are mats, on which they repoſe, 
with wooden pillows, or ſleeping- ſtools, perfect- 
ly reſembling thoſe of the Chineſe. Some of 
the beſt houſes have a court-yard before them, 
railed in very neatly, with ſmaller habitations 
tor ſervants erected round it: in this area the 
Fa - + a ; | . family 
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family uſually eat and fit in the day-time. In 
the ſides of the hills, and amongſt the ſteep 
rocks, we ſaw ſeveral holes or caves, which 
ſeemed to be inhabited; but, the entrance be- 
ing defended by wicker-work, and, in the on- 
ly one that we viſited, a ſtone fence being ob- 
ſerved running acroſs it within, we ſuppoſed 
that they were chiefly intended as places of re. 
treat, in caſe of an attack from enemies. 

The people of an inferior claſs feed princi- 
pally on fiſh, and vegetables, ſuch as plantain, 
bread-fruit, ſweet potatoes, ſugar-canes, yams, 
and taro. To theſe, perſons of ſuperior rank 
add the fleſh of dogs and hops; dreſſed after 
the fame method that is practiſed at the Society 
Illes. 'they likewiſe eat fouls of a domeſtic 
kind, which however, are neither plentiful, nor 
in any great degree of eſtimation, 

Though, dn our firſt arrival at theſe iſlands, 
yams and bread-fruit ſeemed ſearce, we did not 
find this to be the caſe on our ſecond viſit : it 
is- therefore probable, that, as theſe vegetable 
articles were commonly planted in the interior 
parts of the country, the iflanders had not had 
ſufficient time for bringing them down to us, 
during our ſhort continuance in Wymoa Bay, 
on our firſt viſit, | 

They ſalt their fiſh, and preſerve them in 
gourd-ſhells; not, indeed, with a view of pro- 
viding againſt an occaſional ſcarcity, but from 
the inclination they have for ſalted proviſions; 
for we alſo found, that the chiefs frequently had 
pieces of pork pickled in the ſame me 

whic 
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which they conſidered as a great delicacy. Their 
cookery is much the ſame as at the Friendly and 
Society Iſlands; and though ſome of our peo- 
ple diſliked their taro puddings, on account of 
their ſourneſs, others were of a different opini- 
on. It is remarkable, that they bad not ac- 
quired the art of preſerving the bread · fruit, and 
making of it the ſour paſte named mazhee, as is 
the practice at the Society Iſles; and it afforded 
us great ſatisfaction, that we had it in our pow- 
er to communicate to them this uſeful ſecret, in 
return for the generous and hoſpitable treatment 
ye received from them. 

They are very cleanly at their meals; and 
their method of dreſſing both their vegetable 
and animal food, was univerſally acknowiedged 
to be ſuperior to our's. The Erees conſtantly 
begin their meals with a doſe of the extract of 
pepper- root, or ava, prepared in the uſual mode. 
The women eat apart from the other ſex, and 
are prohibited, as before obſerved, from feed- 
ing on pork, turtle, and ſome particular ſpecies 
of plantains. Notwithſtanding: this interdic- 
tion, they would privately eat pork. with us; 
but we could never prevail on them to taſte the 
two latter articles of food. | 

They generally riſe with the ſun; and, after 
having enjoyed the cool of the evening, retire to 
their repoſe a few hours after ſun-ſet. The E- 
rees are occupied in making canoes, and mats; 
the Towwtows are chiefly employed in the plan- 
tations, and alſo in fiſhing; and the women are 
engaged in the manufacture of cloth. They a- 
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muſe themſelves, in their leiſure hours, with 
various diverſions. Their young perſons, of 
both ſexes, are fond of dancing; and, on more 
ſolemn occaſions, they entertain themſelves with 
wreſtling and boxing matches, performed af. 
ter the manner of the natives of the Friendly 
Iſlands; to whom, however, they are greatly 
inferior in all theſe reſpects. | 
Their dances, which bear a greater reſem- 
blance to thoſe of the New-Zealanders, than of 
the Friendly or Society Iflanders, are introdu- 
ced with a folemn kind of ſong, in which the 
whole number join, at the ſame time flowly 
moving their legs, and gently ſtriking their 
breaſts; their attitudes and manner being very 
eaſy and graceful. So far they reſemble the 
dances of the Society Iſles. After this has 
continued for the ſpace of about ten minutes, 
they gradually quicken the tune and the mo- 
tions, and do not deſiſt till they are opprefled 
with fatigue. This part of the performance 
is the counter-part of that of the inhabitants 
of New-Zealand; and, as among thoſe peo- 
ple, the perſon whole action is the moſt vi- 
olent, and who continues this exerciſe the long- 
eſt, is applauded by the ſpectators as the beſt 
dancer. It muſt be remarked, that, in this 
dance, the females only engage; and that the 
dances of the men reſemble what we ſaw of the 
ſmall parties at the Friendly Iſles; and which 
may, perhaps, more properly be termed the ac- 
companyment of ſongs, with correſpondent mo- 
tions of the whole body. But, as we ſaw ſome 
FIERY boxing 
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boxing exhibitions, of the ſame kind with thoſe 
we had ſeen at the Friendly Ifles, it is not im- 
probable that they had likewife here their grand 


ceremonious dances, wherein numbers both of 
men and women were performers, | 
The muſic of theſe people is of a rude kind; 
for the only muſical inſtruments that we obſer- 
ved among them, were drums of various fizes. 
Their ſongs, however, which they are faid to 
ling in parts“, and which they accompany with 
a gentle motion of their arms, like the inhabi- 
tants of rhe Friendly Iſlands, have a very plea- 
ſing effect. | | 
They are greatly addicted to gambling. One 
of their games reſemhles our game of draughts; 
but, from the number of ſquares, it ſeems to 
be much more intricate. The board is of the 
length of about two feet, and is divided into 
tro hundred and thirty-eight ſquares, fourteen 
in a row. In this game they ufe black and white 
pebbles, which they move from one ſquare to 
another, Another of their games conſiſts in 
concealing a ſtone under ſome cloth, which is 
ſpread out by one of the parties, and rumpled 
in ſuch a manner, that it is difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh where the ſtone lies. The antagoniſt then 
ſtrikes, with a ſtick, that part of the cloth where 
he ſuppoſes the ſtone to be; and the chances 
Vol. III. a Gg being, 
The eircumſlance of their ſinging in parts, has been 
doubted by ſeveral perſons of great ſkill in muſic. Captain 
Burney, however, and Captain Phillips of the marines, 
both of whom have. ſome knowledge of muſie, are ſtrongly 


of opinion, that they did ſing ia parts; tha tis, they tung 
topethier in diflzrent notes. | 
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being, upon the whole, againſt his hitting it, 
odds of all degrees, varying with the opinion 
of the dexterity of the parties, are laid on the 
occaſion. Their manner of playing at bowl 
nearly reſembles our's : the bowls have been be- 
fore deſcribed. 

They often entertain themſelves with races be. 
tween boys and girls; on which occaſions they 
lay wagers with great ſpirit. We ſaw a man 
beating his breaſt, and tearing his hair, in the 
violence of rage, for having loſt three hatchets 
at one of cheſe races, which he had purchaſed 
from us with near half his property a very little 
time before. 

Both ſexes are ſurpriſingly expert in ſwin- 
ming, which, among theſe people, is not only 
deemed a neceſſary art, but is alſo a favourite 
diverſion. One particular method, in which 
we ſometimes ſaw them amuſe themſelves with 
this excerciſe, in Karakakooa bay, deſerves to be 
related. The ſurf, that breaks on the coat 
round this bay, extends about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the ſhore; and, within that 
ſpace, the ſurges of the ſea are daſhed againſt 
the beach with extreme violence, Whenever 
the impetuoſity of the ſurf is augmented to its 
greateſt height, they make choice of that time 
for this amuſement, which they perform in the 


following manner. About twenty or thirty of 


the iſlanders take each a long narrow board, 
rounded at both ends, and fet out from the 
ſhore in company with each other, They 
Plunge under the firſt wave they meet, 5 

after 
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after they have ſuffered it to roll over them, 
riſe again beyond it, and ſwim further out into 
the ſea. They encounter the ſecond wave in 
the ſame manner with the firſt. The principal 
difficulty conſiſts in ſeizing a favourable oppor- 
tunity of diving under it; for, if a perſon miſ- 
be. Wi:s the proper moment, he is caught by the 
17 WM furf, and forced back with great violence; and 
an his utmoſt dexterity is then required, to pre- 
the ent his being daſhed againſt the rocks. When, 
es Win conſequence of theſe repeated efforts, they 
led N have gained the ſmooth water beyond the ſurf, 
tle Wl they recline themſelves at length upon their 
board, and prepare for their return to ſhore. 
im- As the ſurf is compoſed of a number of waves, 
nly Nof which every third is obſerved to be conſider- 
"ie Bi ably larger than the reſt, and to flow higher 
ich W upon the ſhore, while the others break in the 
ith intermediate ſpace ; their firſt object is to place 
themſelves on the top of the largeſt ſurge, which 
drives them along with aſtoniſhing rapidity to- 
and WF wards the land. If they ſhould place them- 
ſelves, by miſtake, on one of the ſmaller waves, 
which breaks before they gain the ſhore, or 
ver WF ſhould find themſelves unable to keep their 
board in a proper direction on the upper part 
of the ſwell, they remain expoſed to the fury 


the Hof the next; to avoid which, they are under 
' of Mthe neceſlity of diving again, and regaining the 
urch place whence they ſet out. Thoſe perſons who 
6 lucceed in their object of reaching the ſhore, 
iT 


are ſtill in a very hazardous ſituation. As the 
nd, ¶ coaſt is defended by a chain of rocks, with a 
fer 6g 2 {mall 
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ſmall opening between them in ſeveral places, 
they are obliged to ſteer their plank through 
one of theſe openings; or, in caſe of ill ſucceſs 
in that reſpect, to quit it before they reach the 
rocks, and, diving under the wave, make their 
way back again as well as they are able. This 
is conſidered as highly diſgraceful, and is attend- 
ed with the loſs of the plank, which we have 
ſeen daſhed to pieces, at the very inſtant the na- 
tive quitted it. The amazing courage and ad- 
dreſs, with which they perform theſe danger- 
ous manceuvres, are almoſt incredible. 

The following accident ſhews at how early a 
period they are ſo far accuſtomed to the water, 
as to loſe all apprehenſion of it, and ſet its pe- 
Tils at defiance. A canoe, in which was a wo- 
man with her children, happening to be overſet, 
one of the children, an infant of about four 
years of age, appeared to be greatly delighted 
with what had happened, ſwimming about at 
its eaſe, and playing a number of tricks, till 
the canoe was brought to its former poſition. 

Among the amuſements of the children, we 
obſerved one that was frequently played at, and 
which ſhewed a conſiderable ſhare of dexterity. 
They take a ſhort ſtick, through one extremity 
of which runs a peg ſharpened at both ends, 
extending about an inch on each fide: then 
throwing up a ball, formed of green leaves 
moulded together, and faſtened with twine, 
they catch it on one of the points of the peg; 
immediately after which, they throw it up again 
from the peg, then turn the ſtick round, and 


catch 
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catch the ball on the other point of the peg. 
Thus, for ſome time, they continue catching 
it on each point of the peg alternately, without 
miffing it. They are equally expert at another 
diverſion of a ſimilar nature, throwing up in 
the air, and catching, in their turns, many of 
theſe balls; and we have often ſeen little chil- 
dren thus keep five balls in motion 'at once. 
This latter game is alſo practiſed by the young 
people at the Friendly Iles. 

The figure and dimenſions of the canoes ſeen 
by us at Atooi, have been already deſcribed. 
Thoſe of the other Sandwich Iſlands were made 
exactly in the ſame manner; and the largeſt we 
ſaw was a double canoe that belonged to 'Ferree- 
oboo, meaſuring ſeventy feet in length, twelve 
in breadth, and between three and four in depth; 
and each was hollowed out of one tree. 

Their methods of agriculture, as well as navi- 
pation, reſembles that of the other iflands of 
the Pacific. They have made conſiderable pro- 
ficiency in ſculpture, and their {kill in painting 
or ſtaining cloth, and in the manufacture of 
mats, is very great. The moſt curious ſpeci- 
mens of their ſculpture, that we had an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving, 'were the wooden bowls, 
in which the Ereces drink ava. "Theſe are, in 
general, eight or ten inches in diameter, per- 
fectly round, and extremely well poliſhed. They 
are ſupported by three or four {mall human fi- 
gures, repreſented in different attitudes. Some 
of them reſt on the ſhoulders of their ſupport- 
ers; others on the hands, extended over the 
B fe head; 
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head; and ſome on the head and hands. The 
figures are very neatly finiſhed, and accurately 
proportioned z and even the anatomy of the 
muſcles is well expreſſed. 

They manufacture their cloth in the ſame 
manner, and of the ſame materials, as at the 
Society and Friendly Iſles. That which they 
intend to paint is of a ſtrong and thick texture, 
ſeveral folds being beaten and incorporated to- 
gether; after which they cut it in breadths, two 
or three feet wide, and then paint it in a great 
variety of patterns, with ſuch regularity and 
comprehenſiveneſs of deſign, as ſhew an ex- 
traordinary portion of taſte and fancy. The 
exactneſs with which ever the moſt intricate 
patterns are continued, is really aſtoniſhing, as 
they have no ſtamps, and as the whole is per- 
formed by the eye, with a piece of bamboo 
cane dipped in paint; the hand being ſupported 
by another piece of the ſame ſort of cane. They 
extract their colours from the ſame berries, and 
other vegetable articles, which are made uſe of 
at Otaheite for that purpoſe. 

The operation of ſtaining or painting their 
cloth, is confined to the females, and is deno- 
minated k:pparee, It is remarkable, that they 
always called our writing by this name. The 
young women would frequently take the pen 
from our hands, and ſhew us, that they were 
az well acquainted with the uſe of it as we our- 
ſelves were; telling us, at the ſame time, that 
our pens were inferior to their's. They conſi- 
dered a manuſcript ſheet of paper, as a piece 
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of cloth ſtripped after the mode of our country 
and it was with the greateſt difficulty that we 
could make them underſtand, that our figures 
contained a meaning in them which their's were 
deſtitute of. = fa 

They make their mats of the leaves of the 

ndanus ; and theſe, as well as their cloths, 
are beautifully worked in various patterns, and 
ſtained with divers colours. Some of them 
have a ground of a ſtraw colour, embelliſhed 
with green ſpots; others are of a pale green, 
ſpotted with ſquares, or rhomboids, of red; 
and ſome are ornamented with elegant ſtripes, 
either in ſtraight or waving lines of brown and 
red. In this branch of manufacture, whether 
we regard the fineneſs, beauty, or ſtrength, 
theſe iſlanders may be ſaid to excel the whole 
world. ; | 

Their fiſhing-hooks are of various ſizes and 
figures; but thoſe which are principally made 
uſe of, are about two or three inches in length, 
and are formed in the ſhape of a ſmall fiſh, 
ſerving as a bait, with a bunch of feathers faſt- 
ened to the head or tail. 'They make their 
hooks of bone, mother of pearl, or wood, point- 
ed and barbed with little bones or tortoiſe-ſhell. 
Thoſe with which they fiſh for ſharks, are very 
large, being, in general, of the length of fix 
or eight inches. Conſidering the materials of 
which theſe hooks are compoled, their neatneſs 
and ſtrength are amazing; and, indeed, upon 
trial, we found them ſuperior to our own. 
Of the bark of the fonta, or cloth-tree, neat- 
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ly twiſted, they form the line which they uſe 
for fiſhing, for making nets, and for ſome o- 
ther purpoſes. It is of different degrees of fine. 
neſs, and may be continued to any length. They 
have alſo a finer ſort, which they make of the 
bark of a ſhrub named arcemah ; and the fineſt 
is compoſed of human hair: this laſt, however, 
is chiefly made uſe of for matters of ornament. 
They likewiſe make cordage of a ſtronger 
kind, from cocoa-nut fibres, for the rigging cf 
their canoes. Some of this, which was pur- 
chaſed by us for our own ufe, was found to be 
well calculated for the ſmaller kind of running 
rigging. They alſo manufacture another ſort 
of cordage, which is flat, and extremely ſtrong, 
and is principally uſed for the purpoſe of laſh- 
ing the roofs of their houſes. This laft is not 
twiſted_ after the manner of the former forts, 
but is formed of the fibrous ſtrings of the coat 
of the cocoa-nut, plaited with the fingers, in 
the ſame mode which is practiſed by our ſeamen 
in making their points for the reefing of fails, 
They apply their gourds to various domeltic 
purpoſes. Theſe grow to ſuch an enormous 
magnitude, that fome of them will contain 
from ten to a dozen gallons. In order to ad- 
apt them the better to their reſpective uſes, 
they take care to give them different ſhapes, by 
faſtening bandages round them during their 
grouth. Thus, ſome of them are in the form 
of a diſh, ſerving to hold their puddings, vege- 
tables, ſalted proviſions, ſalt, Sc. Others are 
of a long cylindrical form, and ferve to _ 
tc 
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their fiſhing-tackle ; which two ſorts are fur- 
niſhed with neat cloſe covers, made alſo of the 
gourd. Others are in the ſhape of a long · neck- 
ed bottle; and, in theſe, water is kept. They 
frequently ſcore, them with a heated inſtrument, 
ſo as to communicate to them the appearance 
of being painted, in a great variety * 
deſigns. 


* 


9 


' W. Their pans, in which they make ſalt, are 
"7 Wmade of earth, lined with clay; and are, in ge- 
> neral, fix or eight feet ſquare, and about two- 
"* Wthirds of a foot in depth. They are elevated 
de on a bank of ſtones near the high- water mark, 
"> {Wwhence the ſalt water is conducted to the bot- 
tom of them, in trenches, out of which they 
re filled; and, in a ſhort time, the ſun per- 
8 forms the proceſs of evaporation. The ſalt we 


met with at Oneeheow and Atooi, during our 


5 Wfrſt viſit, was browniſh and rather dirty; but 
at which we afterwards procured in Karaka- 
| kooa Bay, was white, and of an excellent qua- 


lityz and wę obtained an ample ſupply of it, in- 
1 ſomuch that, befides the quantity uſed by us in, 

ing pork, we filled all our empty caſks with 
* 5 


The warlike weapons of theſe people are dag- 
gers, which they call by the name pahooa ; ſpears, 


* ings, and clubs. The pahooa is made of a black 

] Whcavy wood, that reſembles ebony. It is com- 
cn {only from one to two feet in length: and has 
2 a ſtring paſſing through the handle, by which. 


t is ſuſpended to the arm. The blade is ſome- 
hat rounded in the middle ; the fides are ſharp, 
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and terminate in a point. This inſtrument is 
Mtended for cloſe engagements; and, in the 
hands of the natives, is a very deſtructive one. 
Their fpears are of two kinds, and are form- ob 
ed of a hard wood, which, in its appearance, is Nen 
not unlike mahogany. One fort is from ſix to on 
eight feet in length, well poliſhed, amd increz- Ml te 
fing gradually in thickneſs from the extremity I an 
fill within the diſtance of fix or ſeven inches th 
from the point, which tapers ſuddenly, and M 
has five or fix rows of barbs. It is probable, be 
that theſe are uſed in the way of javelins. The on 
other fort, with which the warriors we ſaw at be 
Atoot and Owhyhee were chiefly armed, are di 
from twelve to fifteen feet in length; and, in- or 
ftead of being barbed, terminate towards the {e: 
oint in the manner of their daggers. Wt 
Their flings are the fame with our common MF _ 
flings, except in this reſpect, that the ſtone is 
lodged on matting inſtead of leather. Their 
clubs are formed indifferently of ſeveral kinds 
of- wood: they are of various fizes and ſhapes, 
and of rude workmanſhip. 
+ In the Sandwich Iflands, the inhabitants are 
divided into three clafſes. The .Erees, or chicts 
of each diſtrict, are the firſt : and one of thele MW- 
is ſuperior to the reſt, who is called, at Owhy- T 
hee, Eree-taboo, and Eree. Moce; the firſt name A 
exprefling his authority, and the latter ſignify- th 
ing that, in his preſence, all: muſt proſtrate . 
themſelves. Thoſe of the fecond claſs appear Ki 
fo enjoy a right of property, but have no au- r 
rhority. Thoſe who. compoſe: the third clab, M 
2. 5 are 
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zre called toxwtows, or ſervants, and have not 


either rank or property. 


The ſuperĩior power and diſtindtion of Terreg- 
oboo, thè Eree- taboo of Owhybee, was ſuffici- - 
ently evident from his reception at Karakakooa, 
on his firſt arrival. The inhabitants all proſtra- 


ted themſelves at the entrance of their houſes; 


and the canoes were tabocel, till he diſcharged 


the interdit. He was then juſt returned from 


Mowee, an ifland he was contending for, in 


behalf of his ſon Teewarro, whoſe wife was the 
only child of the king of that place, againſt Ta- 


heeterree, his ſurviving brother. In this expe- 
dition, he was attended by many of his warri- 
ors;. but we could never learn whether they 
ſerved him as volunteers, or whether they hel 
their rank and property by that tenure. 
That .the ſußordinabe chiefs are tributary to 
him, is evidently proved in the inſtance of Ka 
oo, which has already been related. It has a 
To been obſerved, that the two moſt powerful 
chief of the Sandwich ſands, are Terrecobog 
and Perrecorannee ; the former being chief 
Owhyhee, and the latter of 'Woahoo all the 
Imal er iſles being governed by one of theſe ſa- 
vereigns ; Mowee was, at A anz claimed by 
Terreeoboo, for his ſon and intended ſucceffor; 
Atooi and Onecheow being in the poſſefſion df 
the grandſons of Perreeqranne. 
Without entering into, the genealogy of the 
85 55 of Owhybee and Mowee, it may be ne- 
Ceflary to mention, that, when we were firſt o 
Mowee, Terretoboo and his warfigrs were there 


Hh 2 to 
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to ſupport the claims made by his wife, his ſon, 
and his daughter-in-law; and a battle had then 
been fought with the oppoſite party, in which 
Jerreeoboo had been victorious. Matters, how. 
ever, were afterwards compromiſed; Taheeter- 
ree was to have poſſeſſion of the three neigh- 
bouring iſlands, during his life; Teewarro to be 
acknowledged the chief of Mowee, and to ſuc- 
ceed to Owhyhee, on the death of Terrecoboo; 
together with the three iſlands contiguous to 
Mowee, after the deceaſe of Taheeterree. If 
Teewarro, who has lately married his half ſiſter, 
mould die, and leave no iſſue behind him, thoſe 
Iſlands deſcend to Maiha-maiha, whom we have 
frequently mentioned, he being the fon of Ter- 
'recoboo's deceaſed brother: and ſhould he die 
without iſſue, it is doubtful who.would' be the 
ſucceſſor, for Terreeoboo's two youngeſt ſous, 
being born of a mother who had no frank, 
would be debarred all right of ſucceſſion. We 
did not ſee OE OTE whom 'Terreco- 
boo had left at Mowee; but we had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing Kanee Kaberaia, the mother of 
the two youths of whom he was ſo extremely 
fond. ge En 
From what has been already mentioned, it 
appears pretty clearly that their government is 
Hereditary ; whence it appears probable, that 
the inferior titles as well as property, deſcend 
in the ſame courſe. ReſpeCting Perrecorannec, 
we only diſcovered that he is an Eree taboo; 
that he was, on ſome pretence, invading the 
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| Mefion of Taheeterree, and that the iſlands 
Eb he-ward were governed by his grandſons. 
* The" Ereei appear to have unlimited power o- 
ver the inferior claſſes of people; many inſtan- 
ces of 'which occurred daily whilſt we continu- 
ed among them. On the other hand the peo- 
ple are implicitly obedient. It is remarkable, 
however, that we never ſaw the chiefs exerciſe 
any acts of cruelty, injuſtice, or inſolence to- 
wards them; though they p ut in practice their 
power over each other, in'a moſt tyrannical. 
degree : 'which'is fully proved by the two fol- 
lowing inſtances : 
* One of the lower order. of. the chiefs having 
thewn great civility to the maſter of the ſhip, 
on his examination of Karakakooa bay; Mr 
King, ſome'time afterwards, took him on board 
the Reſolution, and introduced him to Captain 
Cook, who engaged him to dine with us. While 
Nanbided at table, Pareea entered, whoſe 
countenance manifeſted the higheſt indignation 
at ſceing our gueſt ſo honourably entertained, 
He ſeized him by the hair of the head, and 
would have dragged him out of the cabin, if 
the Captain had not interfered. After much 
altercation, we could obtain no other indul- 
gence (without quarrelling with Parcea) than 
hat our gueſt ſhould be permitted to remain in 
the cabin, on condition that he ſeated himſelf 
on the floor, while Pareea occupied his place at 
the table, Au inſtance, fomewhat ſimilar, hap- 
AF when Terreeoboo came firſt on board the 
clolution ; ; | when Maiha-maiha, who attended 
15 him, 
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him, ſeeing Parreea upon deck, turned him mo 
Ignominiouſly out of'the-ſhip; Seel coup 
knew Patreza to be a man of the firſt conſe 
quence. INS | 
Whether the lower claſs have their propert 
Tecured, from the rapacity of the great chiefs 
we cannot certainly ſay, but it appears to be 
well protected againſt theft and depredation, 
All their plantations, their houſes, their hogs, 
and their cloth, are left unguarded, without 
fear or apprehenſion. In the plain country, 
they ſeparate their poſſeſſions by walls; and, in 
the woods where horſe-plantains grow, they uſe 
white flags to diſcriminate property, in the ſame 
manner as they do bunches of leaves at Ots- 
heite. Theſe circumſtances ſtrongly indicate, 
that, where property is concerned, the power 
of the chiefs' is not arbitrary; but ſo far limit- 
ed, as to afford encouragement to the iriferior 
orders to cultivate the ſoil, which they occupy 
distinct from each other," — © 
The information we could obtain, reſpe&ting 
their aUminiſtration of juſtice, is exceeding] 
imperfect. If a quarrel arofe among the low- 
er claſs of people, the matter was referred t 
the deciſion of ſome chief. If an inferior chief 
had offended one of ſuperior rank, His puniſh- 
ment was dictated by the feelings of the Tupe- 
rior at that moment. If he ſhould fortunatgly 
eſcape the firſt tranſports of his rage, he, per- 
haps, found means, through the mediation of 
others, to 8 for his offence, by all, ot 


a part of his effects wo 
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Their religion reſembles that of the Society 
and Friendly Iflands. In common with each o- 
ther, they have all their Moran, their Wbattas, 
their facred. ſongs, and their ſacrifices. Theſe 
are convincing proofs that their religious opini, 
ons are derived from the ſame ſource. The ces 
temonies here are, indeed, longer, and more yu- 
merous than in the iſlands above-mentioned, 
And though, in all theſe places, the care and 
performance of their religious rites, is commit- 
ted to a. particular claſs of people; yet we had 
never found a regular ſociety of prieſts, till we 
arrived at Kakooa, in Karakakooa Bay. Orong 
was the title given to the principal of this or- 
der; a title which ſeemed to imply ſomething 
highly ſacred, and which almoſt received ado- 
tation in the perſon of Omegah. The privi- 
ledye of holding the principal offices in this or- 
der, is doubtleſs limited to certain families, 
Omeeah, the Orono, was Kaoo's ſon, and Kai- 
reekeen's nephew. Kaireckeea preſides in alt 
religious ceremonies at the morai, in the ab- 
fence of his grandfather. It was obſerved, like» 
wiſe, that the ſon of Omeeah, an infant of a- 
bout the age of five years, had always a num- 
ber of attendants, and ſuch other marks of at- 
tention and eſteem were ſhewn him, as we ne- 
ver obſerved in any fimilar inſtance. Hence 
we concluded, that his life was an object of 
uch conſequence, and that he would eventu- 
ally ſucceed to the high dignity of bis father, 
The title of Orano, we have already obſer- 
ved, was beſtowed upon Captain Cook; and it 
5 
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is very certain that they conſidered us as a race 
of beings ſuperior to themſelves; frequently 
repeating, that great Eatoca lived in our coun- 
try. The favourite little idol (which has been 
already deſcribed) on the inorai, in Karakakooa 
bay, is called Koonooraetaiee, and is ſaid to be 
Terreeoboo's god, who alſo reſided amongſt us, 
Infinite variety of theſe images were to be 
ſeen, both on the morais, and about their hou- 
ſes, on which they beſtow different names; but 
they certainly were held in very little eſtima- 
tion, from their contemptuous exprefhons 
them, and from their expoſing them, to ſale for 
triflesz though they generally had one particu- 
lar figure in high favour, to which whilſt it 
continued a favourite, all their adoration was 
addreſſed. They arrayed it in red cloth, beat 
their drums, and ſang hymns before it; placed 
bunches of red feathers, and different vegeta- 
bles at its feet: and frequently expoſed a pig, 
or a dog, to rot on the Whatta, near which it 
was placed. n 
A party of us were conducted to a large 
houſe, in a bay to the, ſouth-ward of ka- 
Kooa, in which we beheld the black figure of 
a man, reſting on his toes and fingers, and his 
head was inclined backward; the limbs were 
well proportioned, and the whole was beauti- 
fully poliſhed. This figure was called Maee; 
round which thirteen others were placed, with 
ſhapes rude and diſtorted. Theſe, we were 
told, were the Eatooas of deceaſed chiefs, whoſe 
names they repeated. Plenty of Whattas m_ 
cen 
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en within the place, with the remains of of- 
erings on many of them. They allo admit in- 
to their houſes, many ludicrous and obſcene i- 
dols, not unlike the Priapus of the Ancients. 
Former voyagers have remarked, that the 
Society and Friendly Iflanders, pay adoration 
to particular birds; and it ſeems to be a cuſtom 
that is prevalent in theſe iſlands. Ravens are 
rhaps the objects of it here; for Mr King 
aw two of theſe birds perfectly tame, at the 
village of Kakooa, and was told they were Ea- 
han he offered ſeveral articles for them, which 
were all refuſed; and he was particularly cau- 
tioned not to hurt or offend them. | 
The prayers and offerings, made by the prieſts 
before their meals, may be claſſed among their 
religious ceremonies. As they always drink a- 
vn before they begin their repaſt, whilſt that is 
chewing, the ſuperior in rank begins a ſort of 
hymn, in which he is ſoon after joined by one 
or more of the company; the bodies of the o- 
thers are put in motion, and their hands are 
gently clapped in concert with the fingers. 'The 
ava being ready, cups of it are preſented to 
thoſe who do not join in the hymn, which are 
held in their hands till it is concluded; when, 
with united voice, they make a loud reſponſe, 
and drink their ava. The performers are then 
ſerved with ſome of it, which they drink, after 
the fame ceremony has been repeated. And, if 
any perſon of a very ſuperior rank ſhould be 
pretent, a cup is preſented to hint laſt of all. 
After chanting for a ſhort time, and hearing a 
Vol. III. 2 reſponſive 
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reſponſive chant from the others, he pours 2 
{mall quantity on the ground, and drinks the 
reſt. A piece of the fieſh, which has been 
dreſſed, is then cut off, and, together with 
ſome of the vegetabtes, is placed at the foot of 
the figure of the Eatooa; and, after another 
hymn has been chanted, they begin their meal, 
A ceremony, in many reſpects reſembling this, 
is allo performed by the chiefs, when they drink 
ava between their regular meals. 

According to the accounts given by the na 
tives, human ſacrifices are more common here, 
than in any of the iſlands we have viſited. 
They have recourſe to thele horrid rites on the 
commencement of a war, and previous to every 
oreat battle, or other fignal enterprize. The 
death of a chief demands a facrifice of. one or 
more 7owwtows, according to the rank he bears; 
and we were informed that no leſs than ten were 
doomed to ſuffer on the death of Terreeoboo. 
This practice, however, is the leſs horrible, as 
the unhappy victims are totally unacquainted 
with their fate. Thoſe who are deſtined to fall, 
are attacked with large clubs, wherever they 
may happen to be; and, after thep are Cead, 
are conveyed to the place where the ſubſequent 
rites are to be performed. This brings to our 
remembrance the ſkulls of thoſe who had been 
ſacriſiced on the deceaſe of ſome principal chiet, 
and were fixed to the Hh, at Kakooa. At the 
village of Rowrow, we received further infor- 
mation upon this ſubject; where we were ſhewn 
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which we were told was an Here-eere, or bury- 
ing place of a chief. The perſon who gave us 
this information, pointing to one of the cor- 
ners, added, — and there lit the fangata and wa- 
herne tubos, or the man and woman who became 
ſacrifices at his funeral. 

The knocking our their fore-teeth may be, 
with propriety, clatled among their religious 
cuſtoms. Mot of the common people, and 
many of the chiefs, had loſt one or more of 
them; and this, we underſtood was conſidered 
as a propitiatory ſacrifice to the Eatooa, to avert 
his anger; and not like the cutting off a part of 
the finger at the Friendly Iſlands, to expreſs 
the violence of their grief at the deceaſe of a 
friend. 

Of their opinions, with reſpect to a future 
ſtate, we had very defective information. On 
enquiring of them, whither the dead were 
gone? We were told that the breath, which 
they ſeemed to conſider as the immortal part, 
was fled to the Zat299. They ſeemed alſo to 
give a deſcription of tome place, which they 
ſuppoſe to be the abode of the dead; but we 
could not learn that they had any idea of re- 
wards or puniihments. 

An explanation of the word zabo9, may not, 
in this place, be improperly introduced. On 
alking the reaſons of the intercourſe being in- 
terdicted, between us and the iſlanders, the day 
preceding 'Terreeoboo's arrival, we were inform- 
ed, that the bay was Zab992d. The ſame inter- 
diction took place, by our deſire, when we in- 
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terred the remains of Captain Cook. Tue moſt 
Implicit obedience, in theſe two inſtances, was 
rendered by the natives; but whether on reli- 
gious principles, or in deference to civil autho- 
rity, we cannot pretend to determine. 

'The ground on which our obſervatories were 
fixed, and the place where our maſts were de, 
poſited, were fabeced, and the operation was e- 
qually efficacious. This conſecration was per- 
formed only by the prieſts; and yet, at our 
requeſt, the men ventured on the ſpot which 
was tabeoed ; whence it ſhould ſeem they enter- 
tained no religious apprehenſions, their obedi- 
ence being limited merely to our refuſal. No 
inducemeuts could bring the women near us; 
on account, of the marai adjoining; which they 
are, at all times prohibited from approaching; 
not only here, but in all the iſlands of theſe 
ſeas. 

Women, it has been obſerved, are always 14. 
Boocd, or forbidden to eat certain articles of 
food. We have ſeen many of them, at their 
meals, have their meat put into their moutis, 
by others; and, on our requeſting to know the 

reaſon of it, we were informed, that they wert 
alcocd, and not permitted to feed themſelves 
This prohibition was always the conſequence d 
aſſiſting at any funeral, touching a dead body, 
and many other occaſions, The word Zato9 is 
indiſferently applied, either to perſons or things: 
as, the natives are faboced, the bay is zabooed, &t. 
This word is alſo expreſſive of any thing ſacred, 
devoted, or eminent. The King of Owbyhee 
Vas 
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was called Eree-tabco, and a human victim, tan” 
gata taboo: and, among the Friendly Iſlanders- 
Tonga, where the king reſides, 1s called Tenga- 
taboo. 

Very little can be ſaid reſpecting their mar- 
riapes, except that ſuch a compact ſeems to ex- 
iſt among them. It has already been mention» 
ed, that, when Terreeoboo had left his queen 
ſKoia-rora at Mowee, another woman cohabited 
with him, by whom he had children, and ſeem- 
ed particularly attached to her; but, whether 
polygamy is allowed, or whether it is mixed 
with concubinage, either among the principal 
or inferior orders, we ſaw too little of, to war- 
rant any concluſions. From what we ſaw of 
the domeſtic concerns of the lower claſs of peo- 
ple, one man and one woman ſeemed to have 
the direction of the houſe, and the children 
were ſubordinate to them, as in civilized coun- 
tries. 

The following is the only inſtance of any 
thing like jealouſy, which we have ſeen among 
them; and which ſhews, that, among married 
women, of rank, not only fidelity, but even a 
degree of reſerve i is required. 

At one of their boxing- matches, o roſe 
two or three time from his place, and approach- 
ed his wife with ſtrong marks of diſpleaſure, 
commanding her, as we ſuppoſed, to withdraw. 
Whether he thought her beauty engaged too 
much of our attention, or whatever might be 
his motives, there certainly exiſted no real cauſe 
of jealouſy. She, however, continued in her 
place, 
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place, and, at the concluſion of the entertain. 
ment, joined our party; and even ſolicited 
ſome trifling preſents. She was informed that 
we had not any about us; but that, if ſhe 
would accompany us to the tent, ſhe ſhould be 
welcome to make a choice of what ſhe liked. 
She was, accordingly, proceeding with us; 
which, being obierved by Omeeah, he follow. 
ed in a great rage, ſeized her by the hair, and, 
with his fiſts, began to inflict ſevere corpord 
puniſhment. Having been the innocent cauſe 
of this extraordinary treatment, we were ex- 
ceedingiy concerned at it; though we under 
ſtood it would be highly improper for us to in- 
terfere, between huſband and wife of ſuch ſu— 
perior rank. The natives, however, at length, 
interpoſed; and, the next day, we had the 8ſa- 
tisfaCtion of meeting them together, perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with each other; and, what was extremeh 
ſingular, the lady would not permit us to rally 
the huſband on his behaviour; which we ha! 
an inclination to Jo; plainly telling us, that he 
had acted very properly. 

At Rarakakooa Bay, we had twice an oppor- 
tunity of ſecing a part of their funeral rites. 
Hearing of the death of an old chief, not far 
from our obſervatories, ſome of us repaired to 
the place, where we beheld a number of people 
allembled. They were ſeated round an * 
fronting the houſe where the deceaſed lay; and 
a · nan, "having on a red feathered cap, came tv 
the door, conitantly putting out his head, and 
making a molt lamentable howl, accompanies 

WI 
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with horrid grimaces, and violent diſtortions of 
the face. A large mat was afterwards ſpread 
upon the area, and thirteen women and two 
men, who came out of the houſe, fat down u- 
pon it in three equal rows; three of the women, 
and the two men being in front. The women 
had feathered ruffs on their necks and hands 
2nd their ſhoulders were decorated with broad 
green leaves, curiouſly ſcooped. Near a ſmall 
hut, at one corner of this area, half a dozen 
boys were placed, waving ſmall white banners, 
and Zaboo ſticks, who would not ſuffer us to ap- 
proach them. Hence we imagined, that the 
dead body was depoſited in the hut, but we 
were afterwards informed that it remained in 
c the houſe, where the tricks were playing at the 
c door, by the man in the red cap. The compa- 


by ny, ſeated on the mat, ſung a melancholy tune, 
1 accompanied with a gentle motion of the arms 
4 and body. This having continued ſome time, 
1 they put themſelves in a poſture between kneel- 


ing and ſitting, and their arms and bodies into 
a moſt rapid motion, keeping pace at the fame 
time with the muſic. Thele laſt exertions be- 
ing too violent to continue, at intervals they 
lar = , . . 
had flower motions. An hour having paſſed in 
theſe ceremonies, more mats were fpread upon 


le 1 ö 
Li the area, when the dead chief's widow, and 

bree or four other elderly women, came out 
and 3 

4 of the houſe with flow and ſolemn pace; and 
be leating themſMves before the company, began 
or to wail moſt bitterly, in'which they were join» 


ed by the three rows of da behind theavg 
the 


- 
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the two men appearing melancholy and penſive, 
They continued thus, with little variation, till 
late in the evening, when we left them; and, 
at day-light in the morning, the people were 
diſperſed, and every thing appeared perfectly 
quiet. We were then given to underſtand, 
that the body was removed ; but we could not 
learn how it was diſpoſed of. While we were 
directing our enquiries to this object, we were 
approached by three women of rank, who ſig- 
nified to us, that our preſence interrupted the 
performance of ſome necefiary rites. Soon af. 
ter we had left them, we heard their cries and 
lamentations; and, when we met them a few 
hours afterwards, the lower part of their faces 
were painted perfectly black. 

We had allo an opportunity of obſerving the 
ceremonies on the funeral of one of the ordi- 
nary claſs. Hearing ſome mournful cries, iflu- 
ing from a miſerable hut, we entered it, and 
diſcovered two women, which we ſuppoſed to 
be mother and daughter, weeping over the bo- 
dy of a man who hed that moment expired, 
They firſt covered the body with a cloth; then, 
lying down by it, they ſpread the cloth over 
themſelves, beginning a melancholy kind of 
ſong, often repeating Aweh medoaah ! Aueh la- 
nee! Oh my father! Oh my huſband ! In one 
corner of the houſe, a younger daughter lay 
proſtrate on the ground, having ſome black 
cloth ſpread over her, and repeating the ſame 
expreſſions. On our quitting this melanchoiy 
ſcene, we found many of their neighbours, ch. 
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es jetted together at the door, who were all pers 
ll {ey filent; and attentive to their lamentations. 
d, Mr King was willing to have embtaced this op- 
portunity of knowing in what manner the bo- 
dy would be diſpoſed of; and therefore, after 
being convinced that it was not removed when 
he went to bed, he ordered the ſentries to walk 
before rhe houſe, and if there were any appears 
inces of removing the body, to acquaint him 
wü it. The ſentries, however, were remils 
m the performance of their duty, for, before, 
ine morning, the body was taken away. On 
zking how it had been difpoſed of, they poitit= 
ed towards the ſea, perhaps thereby indicating 
es that it had been depofited in the deep, or that 
i had been conveyed to foine burying ground 


he WF deyond the bay. The place of interment for 
the chiefs, is the morai, or heree-erect, and thoſe 
u- 


who ate ſacrificed on the occaſion, are buried 
ad by the fide of them. The morai in which the 
chief was interred; who, after making a ſpirit- 
ed reſiſtance, was killed in the cave, has a hangs 
ing of red cloth round it. Sos ee 
en, We weighed anchor on the 15th of March, 
at ſeven o'clock in the morning, and ſtood ta 


of Wl the ſouth-weſt, in expectation of falling in with 
4a. the iſland of Modoopapapa ; the natives ha- 
ne fig affured us that it lay in that direction, with= 
lay in five hours fait of Tahoora. About four in 
c I the afternoon, a large canoe overtook us, in 
me 


which were ten perſons, who were” inhabitants 
Jof Onzcheow, and were proceeding to Tahoos 
„Ii to catch birds; particutafly tropic and man- 
a Vox. III. Ch ofa 
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of-war-birds, which are ſaid to be very nume- 
rous in that place. It has already been obſer- 
ved, that the feathers of theſe birds are held in 
great eſteem, being principally uſed in the or- 
namental parts of their dreſs. : 
Not having ſcen the iſland at eight in the e- 
vening, we hauled to the north-ward till mid- 
night, when we tacked and ſtood to the ſouth- 
2 till day · break the next morning; when Tx 
oora bore eaſt-north- eaſt, diſtant about five or 
fix leagues. We then ſteered weſt - ſouth · weſt, 
making a ſignal for the Diſcovery to ſpread four 
miles upon our ſtarboard beam. We ſtood on 
till five, and then made a ſignal for the Diſco- 
very to come under our ſtern, having given o- 
ver all hopes of ſeeing Modoopapapa. We 
ſuppoſed it might lie more ſoutherly from Tx 
hoora, than the direction which we had taken; 
though it is very poſlible that we might have 
paſſed it in the night, it having been deſcribed 
to us as a very ſmall iſland, and almoſt even 
with the fea. | 
On the 27th, we ſteered weſt; Captain Clerke 
meaning to keep nearly in the ſame parallel of 
latitude, till we made the longitude of Awatſ{ka 
Bay; and then to ſteer north for the harbour 
of St Peter and St Paul, which was alſo fixed 
on as our rendezvous, if we ſhould. happen to 
ſeparate. This track was choſen, becauſe we 
ſuppoſed it to be yet unexplored, and we might 
probably meet with ſame new iſlands in our pal- 
ſage. | we a pos = 
From the time of our loſing ſight of Tahoo- 
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ra, till the afternoon of the 18th, we had hard- 
ly ſeen a bird; we then ſaw ſeveral boobies, and 
man- of- war- birds, which induced us to look 
out ſharply for land. The wind leſſened to- 
wards the evening; and the heavy fwell, which 
made the ſhips labour exceedingly on the 16th 
and 175th, was confiderably abated. No land 
appeared the next day; and at noon we ſteered 
weſt by ſouth, in expectation of finding the 
trade winds (which generally ble from the eaſt 
by north) freſher as we advanced. It is remark- 
able, that, though no birds appeared in the 
forenoon, we had a great number of boobies 
and man-of-war-birds about us in the evening. 
Whence we ſuppoſed that we had paſſed the 
land, not far diſtant from where the former 
flights appeared, and were approaching ſome 
other iſland. 8 TL | 

We had fine weather and a moderate wind, 
till the 23d, when it increaſed to a ſtrong gale, 
and continued about twelve honrs. Afterwards 
it became more moderate, and remained fo till 
noon on the 25th, at which time we had only 
a very light air. 

In the morning of the 26th, we imagined we 
ſaw land to the weſt-ſouth-weſtz but we diſco- 
yered our miſtake, after ſailing ſixteen leagues 
in that direction; and, night approaching, we 
again ſteered weſt. We purfued this courſe, 
vithout much alteration in the wind, till the 
29th, when it ſhifted about, and was in the weſt 
for a few hours in the night; the weather be- 
ing claudy, accompanied with a great deal of 
8 2 rain. 
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rain. For ſome days paſt, we had met with ſe, 
veral turtles, one of which was ſo remarkabiy 
mall, as not to exceed three inches in length. 
We were again viiited by mau- of · War- birds, and 
an uncommon kind of boobies. They were en. 
tirely white, except a black ſpot at the tip of 
each wing, and had a ſtrong. reſemblauce of 
gannets, at firſt aght. 

The continuation of the light winds, with 
the very unſettled ſtate of the weather, and the 
little expectation we had of any change for the 
better, induced Captain Clerke to give up his 
le of keeping within the tropical latitudes, 

n conſequence of which we began, at ſix o'clock 
this evening, to ſteer north · weſt by north. The 
light winds almoſt conſtantly prevailed, after 
our departure from the Sandwich Iſlands; du- 
ring which time, the air was hot and ſultry; 
the thermometer being. generally from 809 to 
$3% We had alſo a conſiderable {well from 
the north-eaſt, in which the ſhips were ſtrained 
exceedingly. - 

On the iſt of April, in the morning, the 
wind changed to the north-eaſt by eaſt, and 
continued to blow a freſh . breeze till the gth, 
in the morning, when it altered two points. At 
noon it blew a ſtrong gale, which continued till 
the 5th, in the afternoon, It then changed its 
direction to the ſouth-eaſt, and blew. moderate, 
with much rain. We kept ſteering, all this 
time, to the north-weſt, againſt a ſlow current 
from that quarter. On the 4th, when our la- 
titude was 26“ 17 z and our neige 173? 3% 

we 
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we ſu y great numbers of what are called (by 
the ſailors) Portugueſe men-of-war, boluthurig 
phyſals, Vaſt quantities of aceanic. birds like- 
wile attended us, among which we diſcovered 
the ſheer-water and albatrofs. 8 
About noon on the 6th, we loſt the trade 
wind. We were then in the latitude of 29 500 
and the longitude of 1709 . Our old running 
ropes having been continually breaking in the 
late gales, we rreved all the new ones we had 
left, and made other neceſſary preparztions for 
the different climate we were ſhortly to en- 
counter. The fine weather, which we experi- 
enced between the tropics, had not been miſ- 
employed. The catpenters, were ſufficiently en- 
gaged in repairing the boats. Our beſt, bower 
cable having received ſo much injury in Karaka- 
kooa Bay, and off Onecheow, as to occalion 
forty fat homs to be cut from it; we converted 
that, together with ſome other old cordage, in- 
to ſpun-yarn, and applied it to various purpoſes. 
By which means, many of our people were kept 
wholly. employed by the boatſwain. Beſides, it 
was now become a troubleſome, and laborious 
part of our. duty, to air the ſails, Sc. which 
were continually growing wet, from the leaki- 

neſs of the ſides and decks of the veſſels, 
There were other cares, which had the pre- 
ſervation of the health of the crews for their 
object; and theſe continually occupied a great 
number of our hands. - Captain Cook's eſta- 
bliſhed orders of airing the beds, having fires 
between the decks, ſmoking them with gun- 
TTY — Hoke powder, 
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powder, and waſhing them with vinegar, were 
invariably obſerved. Even the mending of the 
ſailors old jackets, was now become a duty of 
importance. Thofe who are unacquainted with 
the habits and diſpoſition of ſeamen, require to 
be informed, that they are ſa accuſtomed to be 
directed by their officers, reſpecting the care 
of themſelves, that they contract the thought. 
leſſneſs of infants. It is very certain, that had 
our people been ſuffered to act according to 
their own diſcretion, the whole crew would 
have been naked, before half the completion of 
the voyage. It might naturally be ſuppoſed, 
from their having experienced a voyage to the 
north the laſt year, that they would be tho- 
roughly ſenſible of the neceſſity of paying at- 
tention to theſe matters; but theſe reflections 
never operated upon them; for, as ſoon as we 
returned to the tropical climates; their fur jac- 
kets, and other articles calculated for cold cli- 
mates, were kicked about the decks as uſeleſs 
and inſignificant; though every one of us knew 
we were to make another voyage towards the 
Pole. They were, however, taken up and put 
into caſks, by the officers, and, about this time, 
reſtored to their proper owners. 

We perceived in the afternoon, ſome of the 
ſheathing floating by the ſhip; and diſcovered, 
upon examination, that about fourteen feet had 
been waſhed off under the lar-board bow; where 
the leak was ſuppoſed to have been, which bad 
kept the people employed at the pumps, ever 
ſince our departure from the Sandwich Iſlands; 
| making 
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making twelve inches water an hour. A num- 
ber of ſmall crabs, of a pale blue colour, we 
had this day a fight of; and were again accom- 
panied by meer · waters and albatrofſes. In the 
night time, the thermometer ſunk eleven de- 
be srees; and, though it was then as high as 59% 
re ve endured much from the cold; our feelings 
it- not being yet reconciled to that degree of tem- 
al Wy perature. 
to We had a freſh 1 from the north, till 
d Thurſday the 8th, in the morning: it then be- 
of came more moderate, and was accompanied with 
d, fair weather. Afterwards it changed its direc- 
he Wl tion to the eaſt, and then to the ſouth. 
\0- About noon, on the gth, we were in the la- 
at- dude of 32% 10, and in the longitude of 1669 
ns 0. On the 10th, we croſſed the track by 
we which the Spaniſh galleons paſs from the Ma- 
ice I villas to Acapulco, and expected to have ſeen 
n- the iſland of Rica de Plata which, according 
«fs io De Liſle's chart, which points out the route 
ew of thoſe ſhips, ought to have appeared. Its la- 
he titude is there mentioned to be 33 307 north, 
wt and its longitude 166 eaſt. Though fo far ad- 
ne, vanced to the north-ward, we this day ſaw a 
| tropic- bird; and ſeveral ha kinds of oceanie 
he birds; fach as ſheer-waters, albatroſſes, puffins, 
ed, and ſea· parrots. | 
ad At noon, on the 11th, our latitude was 35% 
ere Jo and our longitude 1659 45). We this day 
aw plenty of ſea-birds, and ſeveral bunches of 
ver | ſea- weed. The Diſcovery alſo paſſed a log of 
ds; I wood; but no other ſigns of laud appeared. 
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On the 12th, the wind veered to the eaſt; 
und blew ſo ſtrong a gale, as to oblige us to 
ſtrike our top-gallant yards. We happened; 
unfortunately, to be upon the moſt difadvanta 
peous tack for our leak. Biit, having always 
kept it under with the hand-pumps; it gave us 
but little concern till Tueſday the 13th, at fix 
in the afternoon, when a ſudden innundation de- 
luged the whole ſpace between decks, and 2. 
larmed us much. The water, Which had made 
its way into the coal-hole, not finding à paffage 
into the well, had forced up the plat forms over 
it, and inſtantaneouſly ſet every thing afloat: 
Our ſituation was the more diſtreſſing, as we 
could not immediately difcover any nieans of 
relieving ourſelves. It could be of no ſervice 
to place a pump through the upper-decks into 
the coal-hole; and, it was become impracticable 
to bale the water out with buckets. We had; 
therefore, no- other expedient left, than to cut 
a hole through the bulk-head, which ſeparated 
the coal-hole from the fore-hold; and thus form 
a paſſage for the water into the well. Before 
this could be effected, however, the caſks of 
dry proviſions were to be got out of the fore- 
Hold, which took us the remainder of the 
night; the carpenters, therefore, could not get 
at the partition till the next morning. The 
paſſage being made, the principal part of the 
water ran into the well, when we were enabled 
to get out the reſt with buckets. The leak was 
now greatly increafed, inſomuch that half our 
people were conſtantly employed in 
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and baleing, till the ts th at noon. Our i men 
tubmitied chearfully dd this exceſſive fatigue 3 
and, to add to their ſufferings, they had not a 
dry place to fleep in: but, in order to make 
them lome ainends, they were permitted to have 
their full allowance of grog. 

As the weather grew more moderate, and the 
ſwell abated, we cleared away the reſt of the 
ciſks, from the fore- hold, and made a proper 
paſſige for the water to the pumps. We ſaw 
piece of drift wood, of a greeniſh hve, and 
ſounded, but found no bottom 'with a hundred 
and fy fathoms of line. At noon, this day, 
we were in the latitude of 41® 52, and i in the 
longitude of 161 15/.- 

At noon, on the 16th, our latitude was 440 
12, and our: longitude 1609 5˙3 and, being 
near the ſituation where De Gama is ſaid 14 
have ſeen a great extent of land, we were gla 
of an opportunity of contributing to remove 
the doubts, if any yet remained, reſpecting this 
pretended diſcovery. It is ſomewhat remarka- 
ble that it cannot be diſcovered who this John 
De Gama was, when he lived, or at what time 
he made this diſcovery. 

Muller relates, that the firſt account of it was 
in a chart publiſhed by Texeira, in 16495 vos. 
places it between the latitudes of 44“ and 45% 
and calls it © land ſeen by John de Gama, in a 
voyage from China to New Spain.” Why the 
French geographers have removed it five de- 
grees to the eaſtward, we cannot comprehend z 


unlefs we ſuppoſe it to have been to-make room | 
Vor. III. » Ll for 


| | 


| 
| 
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for another freſh diſcovery made by the Dutch, 
called Company's Land. 

The wind was very unſettled the whole day, 
and blew in freſh guſts, which were ſucceeded 
by dead calms, Though theſe were not unpro- 
mifing appearances, yet, after ſtanding off and 
on the whole day, without perceiving land, we 
ſteered to the north- ward; not chuſing to loſe 
much time in ſearch of an object, the exiſtence 
of which was univerſally diſbelieved. The whole 
of the 16th, our people were employed in dry. 
1h their wet things, and in airing the ſhips be- 
ow. 

The inereaſing inclemency of the northern 
climate was now ſeverely felt, On the 18th, in 
the morning, we were in the latitude of 459 40 
and the longitude of 160? 25”. We had ſnow, 
fleet, and ſtrong gales from the ſouth-weſt, 
Conſidering the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
quarter from which the wind came, this is ra 


ther a remarkable circumſtance. In the day-' 


time of the 19th, the thermometer remained 
at the freezing point, and fell to 299 at four in 
the morning. On comparing the degree of 
Heat, during the ſultry weather at the begin- 
ning of this month, with the extreme cold 
which we now endured, ſome idea may be 
formed of our ſufferings upon ſo rapid a change. 
The pale which we had on the 18th, had 
ſplit weft of the ſails we had bent; and, as 
theſe were our ſecond ſuit, we were obliged to 
have recourſe to our laſt and beſt ſet. Captain 
Clerke's difficulties were augmented by the fea 
/ | | bong 
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" Wl veing generally ſo rough, and the ſhips ſo ex- 
tremely leaky, that there was no place to repair 

the fails in, except his apartments, which was 
4 ferious inconvenience to him, in his declining 
ſtate of health. es 
At noon on the 2oth, our latitude was 49? 
45 north, and our longitude 16115“ eaſt, and 
we earneſtly expected to fall in with the coaſt 
of Aſia; when the wind ſhifted to the north, 
where it continued the day following. Though 


bor progreſs was thus retarded, we were conſi- 
© WY derably refreſhed” by the fair weather it produ- 
ced. On the 21ſt, in the forenoon, we had 
3 the. fight of a whale, and a land- bird; and, as 
0 the water appeared muddy, we ſounded in the 
% afternoon, but could not find ground with an 
0 hundred and forty fathoms of a line. In the 
he courſe of the three preceding days, we ſaw a 


large quantity of wild-fowl, ſomewhat reſem- 
dung ducks. This uſually indicates the vicini- 
459 of land, but no other ſigns of it had been 

jeg teen fince the 16th, in which time we had ſail- 
? ed an hundred and fifty leagues and upwards. . 

"WH The wind ſhifted to the north-eaſt, on the 
Nd 22d, and was attended with miſty weather. The 
de! old was fo intenſe and the ropes frozen ro ſuch 
a degree, that it was a bufineſs of great difh- 

>; ovlty to force them through the blocks. On 
comparing our preſent poſition with the ſouth- 
ern parts of Kamtſchatka, as given in the Ruſ- 


102 be dangerous to run on towards the land all 
E ot ada: 


han charts, Captain Clerke thought it might 
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night, We therefore tacked at ten, ſounded; Wl reni 
and had ground with ſeventy fathoms of line. Wl cre: 
At fix in the morning of the 23d, the ſos Mand 
clearing away, we {aw mountains covered with WM tin 
ſnow, and a high conical rock, at the diſtance Ml fou 
of about three or four leagues. Soon after we 
had taken this imperfect view, a thick fog » 
gain appeared. According to our maps, wt 
were now but eight leagues from the entrance 
of Awatſka Bay; therefore, when the weathe 
cleared up, we ſtood in to take a nearer {ur 
vey of the country; when a moſt diſmal and 
dreary proſpect N itſelf. The coaſt i 
ſtraight and uniform, without bays, or inlets; 
from the ſhore, the ground riſes in moderate 
hills; and behind them are ranges of moun- 
tains, whoſe ſummits penetrate the clouds. The 
whole was covered with ſnow, except the ſides 
of ſome cliffs, which roſe too perpendicular! 
ly from the ſea, to permit the ſnow to lie upon WM ni 
them. 2 Pg 

The wind blew ſtrong from the north-eaſt, 5 
with hazy weather and fleet, from the 24th ta i 0 
the 28th; the thermometer, during that time, Wl ©: 
being never higher than 3049. The ſhip reſem- Mr 
bled a complete maſs of ice; the ſhrouds being f 
ſo incruſted with it, as to double their dimen. t 
ſions; and, indeed, the oldeſt ſeamen among 
us had never experienced ſuch continued ſhow- r 
ers of fleet, and that extremity of cold, which t 
we had now to encounter. The inclemency of Wl 7 
the weather, the difficulty of working our ſhips, Wl * 
and the inceſſant duty required at the pumps, ll i 

9 | 55 rendered 
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rendered the ſervice intolerable to many of our 
crew; ſome of whom were much frolit-bitten, 
and others were confined with colds. We con- 
tinued ſtanding four hours on each tack, having 
ſoundings of fixty fathoms, when within three 
leagues of the land; but no founding at dguble 
that diſtance. Fas | FIR 

We had, on the 25th, an imperfect glance 
of the entrance of Awatika Bay, but could not 
preſume to venture into it, in the. preſent con- 
dition: of the "weather, We again ſtood off, 
when we loſt ſight of the Diſcovery, which gave 
vs little concern, being now almoſt arrived at 
s WM the place of reudezvous. | 
ate Wl In the morning of the 28th, the weather 
n. cleared up, with a light breeze continuing from 
he the ſame quarter. Having a fine warm day, 
les ve were in expectation of a thaw, and therefore 
ar- ¶ the men were buſied in taking the ice from the 
on Wl rigging, ſails, &c. that it might not fall upon 

our heads. At noon, when our latitude was 

ft, MW 522 44 and our longitude 1599, the entrance 
to of Awatſka Bay bore north-weſt, at the diſtance 
ne, of about three or four leagues; and, at three 
m- Win the afternoon, we ſtood in with a fair wind 
ng from the ſouth-ward, having ſoundings from 
en twenty-two to ſeven fathoms. 
Ng The mouth of Awatſka Bay opens in the di- 
. rection of narth-north»weſt. On the ſouth fide, 
ich the land is moderately high: it riſes, to the 
of north-ward into a bluff-head. Three remark- 
Ps, adle rocks lie in the channel between them, not 
bs, far from the north-eaſt fide and, on 8 
19 7 PO de 
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poſite ſide, a fingle rock of a conſiderable ſize, 
There is a look-out houſe on the north-head, 
which is uſed as a light-houſe, when any of the 
Ruſſian ſhips are expected upon the coaſt. It 
had a flag-ſtaff in it; but there did not appear 
to be any perſon there. 

Paſſing the mouth of the bay, which extends 
about four miles in length, a circular baſon pre- 
ſents itſelf, of about twenty-five miles in circum- 
ference; in which, at about four o'clock, we 
anchored in fix fathoms water; fearing to run 
foul of a ſhoal mentioned by Muller to lie in the 
channel. Great quantities of looſe ice drifted 
with the tide in the middle of the bay z but the 
ſhores were wholly blocked up with it. Plenty 
of wild-fowl, of various kinds, were ſeen; alſo 
large flights of Greenland pigeons; together 
with ravens and eagles. We looked at every 
corner of the bay, to ſee if we could diſcern the 
town of St Peter and St Paul, which, from the 
acounts we had received at Oonalathka, we 
{ſuppoſed to be a place of ſtrength and conſe- 
quence. At laſt, we perceived, to the north- 
eaſt, ſome miſerable log-houſes, and a few co- 
nical huts, amounting, in the whole, to about 
thirty; which, from their ſituation, we con- 
cluded to be Petropaulowſka. In juſtice, how- 
ever, to the hoſpitable treatment we found here, 
it -may not be amiſs to anticipate the reader's 
curiolity, by aſſuring him that our diſappoint- 


ment proved in the end, a matter of entertain- 
ment to us. In this wretched extremity of the 
earth, beyond conception barbarous and inhof- 

"oY 
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pitable, out of the reach of civilization, bound 
and barricadoed with ice, and covered with ſum- 
mer ſnow, we experienced the tendereſt feelings 
of humanity, joined to a nobleneſs of mind, and 
elevation of ſentiment, which would have done 
honour to any clime or nation. 

In the morning of the 29th, at day-light, 
Mr King was ſent with the, boats to examine the 
bay, and to preſent the letters to the Ruſſians 
commander, which we had brought from Oona- 
laſhka, We proceeded towards the village juſt 
mentioned, and, having advanced as far as we 
could with the boats, we got upon the ice, 
which reached about half a mile from the ſhore. 
Mr King was attended by Mr Webber, and two 
of the ſeamen, whilſt the maſter went to finiſh 


the ſurvey 3 I the jolly boat being = to carry us 
back. 


Probably the inhabitants had not, by this 
time, ſeen either the ſhips or the boats; word 
even on the ice, no appearance of a living crea- 
ture could be ſeen in the town. When further , 
advanced on the ice, a few men were ſeen hur- 
rying backwards and forwards; and afterwards 


a ledge with one perſon in it, and drawn by 
gs, approached us. 


truck with this unuſual ſight, andadmiring. 
the civility of this ſtranger, who we ſuppoſed 
was coming to our aſſiſtance, we were aſtoniſh- 
ed to fee him turn ſhort round, and direct his 
courſe towards the o/trog. We were equally 
chagreened and diſppointed at this abrupt, de- 
parture z eſpecially as our journey over the ice 


began 


„ 1 | f 
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began-to be both difficult and dangerous. At 
every ſtep we took, we ſunk almoſt knee-deey 
in the ſnow; and, though there was tolerable 
footing at the bortom, the weak parts of the 
ice were not difcoverable, and we were cohth 
nually expoſed to the riſk of breaking through 
it. Indeed this accident actually happened to 
Mr King; but, by the affiſtance of a boat-hook, 
he was enabled ro get upon firm ice again, 
The nearer we approached the ſhore, we 
found the ice ftill more broken. The fight q 
another fledge advancing towards us, however, 
afforded us fome comfort. But inftead of com- 
ing to relieve us, the driver ſtopt ſhort, and 
called out to us. Mr King immediately held 
up Ifnryloff's letters. In conſequence of which 
he turned about, and went full ſpeed back a 
gain; followed with the execrations of ſome > 
our party. Unable to draw any conclufion from 
this unaccountable behaviour, we ſtill proceeded 
towards the rog, with the greateft circumſpte- 
tion; and, when at the diſtance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile from it, we obſerved a body of arm- 
ed men advancing towards us. To avoid giving 
them any alarm, and to preferve a peaceable ap- 
pearance, Mr King and Mr Webber marchel 
in front, and the men, who had boat-hooks in 
their hands, were ordered in the rear. The arm- 
ed party conſiſted of about thirty ſoldiers, pre- 
ceded: by a perſon with a cane in his hand, 
Within a few paces of us, he halted, and drew 
up his men in a martial order. Mr King pre- 
tented Iſmyloſt's letters to him, and vainly en- 
deavoure 
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devoured to make him underſtand that we 


were Engliſh, and ene theſe ene 
from Oonalafhka. + 

Having attentively 3. us, he ended 

ed us towards the village in folemn filence, fre- 

nently halting his men, and making them per- 
fm different parts of their manual exercife ; in 
order to ſhew us, perhaps, that, if we ſhould 
preſume to offer any violence, we ſhould have 
to deal with thoſe who knew what they were 
obout. 

During the whole of this time, Mr King v Was 
in his wet clothes, ſhivering with cold; yet he 
could not avoid being diverted with this milita- 
ry parade, though it was attended by an unfea- 
ſonable delay. Arriving, at length, at the ha- 
bitation of the commanding officer of the party, 
we were uſhered in; and, after giving orders to 
the military without doors, our hoſt appeared, 
accompanied by the ſecretary of the port. One 
of the letters from Iſmyloff was now opened, 
and the other fent expreſs to Bolcheretſk, a 
town on the weſt ſide of Kamtſchatka, and As 
place of reſidence of the Ruſſian commander of 
this province. ; 

It appears 1 that the natives had 
not ſeen the Reſolution the preceding day, when 
ve anchored in the bay; nor this morning till 
our boats approached theige: The firſt ſight of 
the ſhip, we underſtoodWhad ſtruck them with 
2 conſiderable panic. e garriſon was inſtant- 
ly put under arms; two pieces were placed 

. 1 „ Mm 
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before the commander's houſe; and powder, 
that, and lighted matches were all in readinch, 
The officer, who had conducted us to his thi 
houſe, was a ſerjeant; and allo the commander, 
of the ofireg. After he had recovered from the 
alarm which our arrival had produced, the kinds 
neſs and hoſpitality of his behaviour was aſtoniſh« 
ing. His houſe, indeed was intolerably hot, bu ;; 
remarkably. neat and clean. After Mr King 
had changed his clothes, by putting on a com- 
plete ſait of the ſerjeant's, at his earneſt requeſts 6, 
ve were requeſted to partake of-a dinner, which 
. was doubtleſs the beſt he could procure; and, 
conſidering our viſit was unexpected, was inge- tn 
niouſly conducted. To have prepared ſoup and 
bouilh, would have required ſome time; inſteal 
of which, we bad ſome- cold beef fliced, with 
boiling water poured over it. After that we 
were regaled with a large roaſted bird, the taſte ¶ cc 
of which was moſt delicious, though we were 
unacquainted with its ſpecies. Having eaten: 
part of this, it was removed, and fiſh were fer- 
ved up, dreffed it two different methods. Soon 
after which the bird appeared again in favoury 
and ſweet pates. Our liquor was ſuch as the 
Ruſſtans diſtinguiſh by the name of ua, and 
was the moſt indifferent part of our, entertain- 
ment. The ſerjeant's wife ferved up ſeveral a 
the diſhes, and was not permitted to fit down 
at table with us. | 
Our, repaſt being finiſhed, during which our 
converſation was limited to a few bows, and o- 


ther perſonal tokens of mutual reſpect, we {trove 


t9 
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ler; explain to our hoſt the/occaſion of our viſit 
cls, to this port. Probably Iſmylof had written tb 
them on this ſubject, in the letters we had de- 


livered, as we made him readily conceive our 
meaning; but as there was not a perſon in the 
place, who knew any other language than Ruſ- 
ian or Kamtſchadale, we found it extremely 
bu Wi Gifficult to comprehend what he endeavoured 
ing to communicate to us. After much time ſpent 
m. in our attempts to underſtand each other, the 
e m of the intelligence we had received ap- 
ich ¶ neared to be, that though we could nat be ſup- 


nch plied with proviſions or ſtores at this place, yet 


ge. thoſe articles were to be procured, in great plen- 
nd tr, at Bolcheretſk. That he doubted not} but 
al BY the commander would readily ſupply us with 
"8 what we wanted; but that, till he had received 
ve By his orders, neither he, nor any of the natives, 
ſte could even venture on board the veſſel. 

121 It being now time for us to depart, and as 
i 2 BY Mr King's clothes were not yet dry, he again 
er; had recourſe to the ſerjeant's benevolence: for 
an his leave to carry thoſe on board which he had 
7 Wt borrowed of him. This requeſt was chearfully 
the complied with; and a fledye, with five dogs, 


: our party. This mode of convryance afforded 
af high entertainment for the ſailors; and they 
n vere delighted ſtill more, when they found that 

the two boat-hooks had a fledge appropriated 
vr ſolely to themſelves. Theſe fledges are fo light, 
„and fo admirably conſtructed for the purpoſes 


Mma expeditiouſſy 


— 
— 
— 


and a driver, was inſtantly provided for each of 


ve they are intended, that they went ſafely and 


» Sad) : hn * 
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expeditiouſly over the ice, which we ſhoull 
_ found extremely difficult to have paſſed on 
Took. N . : . 
The boats, on our return, were towing the 
Reſolution towards the village; and, at ſeven, 
ve moored cloſe'to the ice; the entrance of th 
bay bearing ſouth by eaſt, and the «frog north; 
at the diſtance of one mile and a half. 
On the morning of the 3oth, the caſks and 
cables were taken to the quarter deck, to light. 
en the veſſel forward; and the carpenters pro 
ceeded to ſtop the leak, which had occaſioned 
us ſo much trouble. It appeared to have beet 
occaſioned by ſome ſheathing falling off fron 
the larboard bow, and the oakum having beet 
waſhed out from between the planks. We hal 


ſuch warm weather. in the middle of the day, if 


that the ice began to break away very faſt, and 
almoſt choaked up the entrance of the bay. 
Several of our officers waited upon the ſerjeant, 
who received them with great civility ; and Cap- 
tain Clerke made him a preſent of two bottle 
of rum, thinking he could not fend him any 
thing more acceptable. In return, he received 
twenty fine trouts, and ſome excellent fowls of 
the grouſe kind. Though the bay ſwarmed 
with ducks and Greenland pigeons, our ſport 
men had no ſucceſs, for they were ſo excecd 
ingly ſhy as not ta. come within hot. 
On the iſt of May, in the morning, we far 
the Diſcovery ſtanding in the bay; a boat wa 
diſpatched to her aſſiſtance, and ſhe was moor- 
ed, in the afternqon, cloſe by the Reſolution 


We 
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We were then informed, that, after the wes⸗ 
ther became clear on the 28th, (the day ſhe 
parted company] they were to lee- ward of the 
bay; and the following day, when they got a- 
breaſt of it, ſeeing the entrance choaked up with | 
ice, they fired guns and ſtood off, ſuppoſing 
we could not be here; but afterwards, percei> 
ving it was ly drift ice, they ventured 90 
come in. 

On Sunday the 2d, we had 'hevvy ſhowers 
of ſnow,” and the weather was ſo exceedingly 
unſettled, that the carpenters could not proceed 
in their buſineſs. ' In the evening the thermo- 
meter ſtood at 28, and the trol in the night 
was retnarkably ſevere. © 
Ss Two ledges being obſerved to arive into the 

village, on the morning of the 3d, Mr King 
and WF was ordered on ſhore, to learn whether any an- 
ay. Wh ſwer was arrived from the commander of Kamt- 
int, ſchatka, which the ſerjeant informed us might 
2p- be reaſonably expected about this time. The 
tles diſtance from Bolcheretſæ to St Peter and 8t 
any Wl Paul's, is one hundred and thirty-five Engliſh 
ved miles. The dogs were ſent off with our diſ- 
s of patches, on the 2gth at noon; and returned 
nel W with an anſwer, as we were afterwards informed, 
ri early this morning: ſo that they performed a 
cel · journey of two hundred and ſeventy miles, in 4 

little more than three days and a half. og 

fav For the preſent, however, the return of the 

wal commander's anſwer was concealed from us; 
or- and, on Mr King's arrival at the ſerjeant's, he 

ion Was informed that he ſhould hear from him the 

next 
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next day. While Mr King was on ſhore, the 
boat in which he eame, and another belonging 
to the Diſcovery, were bound faſt by the ice, 
In this ſituation, the Diſcovery's launch wa 
ſent to their aſſiſtance, which ſoon partook of 
the ſame fate; and, ſhortly after; they were ſur. 
rounded with ice to a great extent. Thus ſitu 
ated, we were obliged to continue on ſhore til 
the evening; when, giving over the thought 
of getting the; boats off at that time, ſome of us 
were conveyed in fledges tothe edge of the ice, 
where the boats from the ſhip took us off, and 
the reſt continued all night on ſhore. 

- It froze extremely hard during the night; 
but, in the morning of the 4th, the floating 
ice was drifted away by a change of wind; and 
the boats were {ſet at Wan without ſuſtaining 
the ſmalleſt damage. 

At ten in the forenoon, ſeveral ſledges arri- 
ving at the edge of the ice, a boat was ſent from 
the ſhip to conduct thoſe who were in them ot 
board. One of them proved to be a Ruſſian 
merchant from Bolcheretſk, whoſe name was 
Fedoſitch; and the other a German, named 
Port, with diſpatches from Major Behm, com- 
mander of Kamtſchatka, to Captain Clerke. 
Arriving at the edge of the ice, and ſeeing 
diſtinctly the magnitude of the ſhips, which 
were then within two hundred yards of them, 
they were exceedingly alarmed; and, before 
they ventured to embark, ſtipulated that two of 
our boat's crew ſhould remain on ſhore, as ho- 
| pinch for their- * It nn 2 
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that Iſmyloff, in the epiſtle he had written to 


the commander, (for reafons which we cannot 
comprehend) had mentioned our veſſels as two 
{wall trading boats; and that the ſerjeant, ha- 
ving ſeen the ſhips but at a diſtance, had not 
rectified that miftake. 

After they were come on-board, we perceived, 
by their timorous and cautious behaviewe, that 
they entertained ſome very extraordinary ap- 
prehenfions. They were greatly elated, how- 
ever; when the German found a perſon among 
us, with whom he could enter into converſa- 
tion. Mr Webber ſpoke that language fluent- 
ly, and convinced them, though not without 
dificuity, that we were Engliſhmen and friends. 
Mr Port was introduced to. Captain Clerke, to 
whom he delivered the commander's letter. It 
was written in the German language, and mere- 
ly complimental, giving him and his officers an 
invitation to Bolcheretſk. Mr Port alſo told 
Captain Clerke, that the Major had been miſ- 
infor med, reſpecting the ſize of the ſhips, and 
the ſervice.in which we were engaged; Iſmyloff 
having called our two veſſels Englich packet- 
boats, and warned him to be cautious; inti- 
mating, as he ſuppoſed, that he ſuſpected we: 
were pirates. This letter, he faid, had given 
birth to various conjectures about us at Bolche- 
retik : that the Major apprehended we might 
be on a trading plan, and therefore had ſent a 
merchant to us; but that the officer, next in 
command, imagined we were French, arrived 
wth _ ack en. and that meaſures | 

ought 
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ought to be purſued accordingly. He added; 
that the Major had been obliged to exert all his 
authority to prevent the inhabitants from quit. 
ting the town; ſo much were they alarmed, 
from their apprehenſion of our being French. 
Theſe alarms were principally occaſioned 
ſome circumſtances in an inſurrection which 
had happened at Bolcheretſk, not many year 
ago, in which the commander was killed. We 
were told, that Beniowſki, an exiled Poliſh of- 
ficer, ſeeing the town in great confuſion, took 
that opportunity of ſeizing upon a galliot, lying 
at the entrance of the Bolſchoireeka, and forced 
a ſufficient number of Ruſſian ſailors on board 
to navigate her; that part of the crew were put 
on ſhore at the Kourile Iſlands, and Iſmyloff 
among the reſt; who, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, puzzled us exceedingly with a narrative 
of this tranſaction at Oonalaſhka; though we 
then found it difficult to underſtand all the cir- 
cumſtances attending it: that he had a view of 
Japan; made Luconia, where he was inftructed 
how to ſteer to os that arriving there, he 
got a paſlage to France in one of the French In- 
dia ſhips; moſt of the Ruſſians having alſo re- 
turned to Europe in French ſhips; and after- 
wards proceeded to Peterſburgh. We gathered 
the circumſtances of the above ſtory, from three 
of Beniowſki's crew, whom we met with in the 
harbour of St Peter and St Paul. roy” 
We received a further corroboration of theſe 
facts, on our arrival at Canton, from the genile- 


men belonging to the Engliſh factory there; who 


in formed 
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informed us, that a perſon in a Ruſſian galliot 
had arrived there, who told them he came from 
Kamtſchatka, and that the French factory had 


d, furniſhed him with a paſſage to Europe. 

| We were much diverted with the feats and 
by apprehenſions of theſe people; and eſpecially 
ch with an account, given by Mr Port, of tlie ſer- 
r jeant's extreme caution the day before. On 
7 ſeeing Mr King and ſome other gentlemen come 
of. 


on ſhore, he concealed him and the Ruſſian 
merchant ip the kitchen, to give them an op- 
"5 I portunity of liſtening to our converſation with 


ed each other, in order to diſcover, whether we 
ul Wi were Engliſhmen or not. SSN 

put Imagining, from the appearance of Mr Port, 
" that he might probably be the commander's ſe= 


cretary, he was confidered in that light, and was 
invited, with the Ruſſian merchant, to dine 
e with Captain Clerke. Soon, however, we be- 


cir” Wl gan to ſuſpect, from the behaviour of the mer - 
of chant, that Mr Port was no more than a com- 
ted mon ſervant; but, not chuſigg to ſacrifice our 
hy: little comforts to our pride, * avoided an ex- 


8 by not permitting ſuch a queſtion to 
ä propoſed to him; he therefore continued u- 
ter pon a footing of equality with us, and we, in 
red return, reaped the advantage of his abilities as 
We a linguiſt. „ * 

By the affiſtance of our interpreter, we were 
now enabled to converſe with the Ruſſians, with - 
heſe MW fome degree of facility; and the firſt objects of 
our - enquiries, were the means of procuring 
ircſh proviſions and naval ftores ; particularly 
mei A. ed 7 Waba 
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the latter, for the want of which we had been 
long in great, diſtreſs. It appeared, upon en. 
quiry, that the whole country about the bay; 
ould furniſh no other live cattle than two hei. 
ers; and theſe the ferjeant engaged to procure 
r us. Our next applications were made tg 
the merchant, whoſe terms for ſerving us were 
10 exorbitant, that Captain Clerke thought it 
expedient to ſend an officer to the command- 
+ ®-+1 Lo ett Hae | 72 wins ts + | 
er at Bolcheretſk, to learn the price of ſtores 
at that place. This determination being com- 
municated to Mr Port, he ſent an expreſs to the 
commander to acquaint him with our intentions, 
and to remove the ſuſpicions that were enter- 
tained, reſpecting the purpoſes of our voyage. 
Captain Clerke fixed upon Mr King for this 
ſeryice, and ordered him to prepare for ſetting 
out, the next day, together with Mr Webber, 


who was to accompany him as interpreter, That 


day, and the next however, proved too ſtor- 
my for beginning a journey through ſo deſolate 
and wild a county; but, on th: 7th of May, 


the weather became more favourable, and we 


ſet out in the ſhip's boats, early in the morning, 
in. order, to arrive at the entrace of the Awat- 
ſka at high water, on account of the ſhoals at 
the mouth of that river. The country boats 
were to meet us here, to conduct us up the 
ſtream.. Captain Gore was alfo added to our 
party; and we were accompanied by My Port 
and the Ruſſian merchant, with two coflacks, 


having been previouſly furniſhed: with warm 
furred clothing; a very neceſſary precaution, 


25 


\ \ | 
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as it began to ſnow briſkly immediately after 
vur ſetting out. About eight o'clock,” we were 
ſtopped by ſhoal water, within a mile of the 
mouth of the river; when ſome Kamtſchadales 
took us and our baggage, in ſome ſmall canoes, 
and conveyed us over a bank of fand, which 
We rapidity of dhe river had thrown up, and 
which, we were informed, was e ee ift-⸗ 
ing. Having paſſed this ſhoal, the water again 
deepened, and we were furniſhed with a, com- 
modious boat, reſembling a Norway yawl, to 
convey us up the river; together with canoes 
for the teception of our baggage. J 
The breadth of the mouth of the Av 
is about a quarter of a mile, but it graduall 
'narrowed as we advanced. Having N 
a few miles, we paſſed ſeveral branches; many 
of which, we were told, emptied. themlelves 


—— 
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ſtopping only once, and that for a ſhort ſpace 
of time, to take a little refreſhment. 


Being told, at our firſt ſetting out, that we 
could eaſily reach Karatchin that night, we 


were greatly diſappointed ro find ourſelves fil. 
teen miles from that place at ſun-ſet, This was 
attributed to the delay in paſſing the ſhoals 
both at the entrance of the river, and in many 
other places. | 

Our men being exceedingly fatigued, and x 
the difficulty of navigating the river would have 
increaſed by the darkneſs of the night, we de- 
clined all thoughts of proceeding on our jour. 
ney that evening: we therefore fixed upon: 
place that was tolerably- well ſheltered, and, 
clearing it of the ſnow, erected a ſmall marquee, 
which we had providentially taken with us; and, 
with the aſſiſtance of a good fire, and ſome ex- 
cellent punch, paſſed the night agreeably. Our 
principal inconvenience was, the being obliged 
to keep at a conſiderable diſtance from the fire; 
for, as ſoon as it was lighted, it thawed every 
ub round it into an abſolute puddle. The 

amtſchadales were extremely alert and expe- 
ditious in erecting our marquee, and cooking 
our proviſions ; but we were much ſurpriſed at 
finding they had brought with them their uten- 
fils for making tea, conf{dering it as a moſt in- 
tolerable hardſhip if they cannot, two or three 
times a day, regale themſelves with. drinking tes 
- As ſoon as it was light, in the morning, we 
proceeded on our journey, and, before we had 
wade much progreſs, were: met by the Town, 
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or chief of Karatchin, who, being apprized of 
our coming, had provided canoes that were better 
accommodated for navigating the higher parts 
of the river. A commodious veſſel, (made b 
laſhing two canoes together) furniſhed with fut 
cloaks, and lined with bear-ſkins, was alſo pro- 
cured for us. We now proceeded rapidly, the 
Toion's people being remarkably expert in this 
kind of buſineſs, At ten we arrived at the reg, 
named Karatchin, and the ſeat of his command; 
where we were received by the: Kamtſchadale 
men and women, and ſome Ruſſian ſervants 
belonging to the merchant, Fedoſitch. The 
were all attired in their beſt habiliments ; thoſe 


of the women being gay, and pleafing, and 


conſiſting of a looſe robe of white-nankeen, 
gathered cloſe round the neck, and faſtened 
with a filk collar. A ſhort jacket, without 
fleeves, was worn over this, conſiſting of diffe- 
rent coloured nankeens ; and they had petticoats 
made of a flight Chineſe ſilk. Their ſhifts, 
which were alſo made of ſilk, had fleeyes ex- 
tending to the wriſt; and their heads were 
bound with coloured filk handkerchiefs, which 
entirely concealed the hair of the married wo- 
men; but the unmarried ones placed the hand- 


kerchief under the hair, permitting it to flow 


looſely down the ſhoulders. Fe 
Karatchin was pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide 
of the river, and was compoſed of three log- 
houſes, nineteen balagans, or ſummer habita- 
tions, and three joaurts, which are houſes under 


ground. The Toitn, to whoſe dwelling we 2 
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then conduQed, was a plain 2 man, Iprung 
From a Ruſſian mother, and a amtſchadale 25 
412 2 ei 0. een eren 21200 
ther. 18 ouſe, like all others in this coun. 
n ; 34 +S 'T IVES JOS PILL a4 . 
try, contilted, only of two apartments. All the 
( TT ILLS I IL, 7" SOLO PLE; LOO YO £%. * - i 19 
Furniture in the outer room, was a long nar. 
ac 184 44 3 ot 4 =" 1 5804 49. > SY al 11441 
row table, with a bench round it; and the in. 
& 4 FI 14 4 C'ii SETS NS 1 . is N 4. 9 
aer apartment, which was the Kitchen, Was al- 
12 Füs. 17 71 Pr 
ſo very ſcantily furniſhed. But the hearty wel. 
come, and kind attention of our hoſt, ampl 
comp nſatec for the poverty of his habitation, 
| T e wite of the 1 gion was an excellent cook, 
: iner ind 110012 N 121 
and ſerved us with various ſorts of fiſh and 
$334 ind LEI Th ifs #3 TW, bf i 5 T9 EET ” TT 
ame, and ferent kinds of heath-berrieg, 
\ hich. had been preſerved ſince the laſt year, 
{| we were dining in this miſerable hut, 


we. | | 

- PIP 207 Iuitted the rxers ghe next pu 
of our journey was to be erformed on ſſedges; 
but the thay bad. been ſo great un the day tme, 
a5 pot to permit us to ſet out, till the ſnow was 
become hard and firm by the coldneſs of the e- 
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vening. his furniſhed us with an opportunk 


ty, of Waking about the yillage, which was i 
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only place in this country, that we had ſe ben, 


free from ſnow. It was Hituated « on à flat, © 

about a mile arid an half in circuit. The leaves 
of the trees were Juſt budding, and' the vers 
dure was firongly contraſted 1 with the furrounds 
ing bills, which remained covered with ſnow: 
The ſoit appearing: to be capable of producing 
common vegetables, we were ſurpriſed to find 


that not a ſpot of it was cultivated. Neither 


were the inhabitants p ollefſed of cattle of any 
fort. In ſhort, their ſituation, during the vin 


ter months, muiſt be wretclied beyond concep- 


tion. They were now removing from their 
furt to their balagans,' which = us an op- 
portunity of obſerving both theſe ſorts of Wag. 
tations. The people invited bal very civilly, i in⸗ 
to their houſes; 1 chearfulneſs and content wer, 
viſible in every countenance, to Which the a 


proaching change of ſeaſon might perhaps <= 


tribute. f ee 

On returning t to our hoſt's, fupper was p re- 
pared for us, conliſting of tlie ſame articles 
which compo ſed our former rępaſt. When we 
had niche e our meal, we entertained the Toian 
and his wife with 8 made of ſome” of ou? 
ſpirits 3 and Captain Gore, with his wonted | 
nerolity, made Fe ome: valuable prelen 1 


after which, they retired to the Fitchen, lea: 
ving us in the other room; on the benches of 


which we ſpread our bear- Kitis, and ſought” =. 


litle' repoſe ; 3. 52 firſt ſettled with odr cön⸗ : 


duQors, to proceed on our Journey, when the 


groutd was Judged £0 be ifs fulthle colitions | 


The 
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The melancholy howlings of the dogs awi: 
kened us about nine the ſame evening. During 
the whole time our baggage was laſhing upon 
the ſledges, their horrid noiſe continued; but, 
when they were A and prepared for tra. 


velling, a chearful yelping ſucceeded, which 
ceaſed the inſtant they marched off. 

The annexed engraving will ſhew the figure 
of the ledges: it was taken from one brought 
over by Mr King, and now in the poſſeſſion d 
Sir Aſhton Lever. The length of the body is 
about four feet and an half, and the breadth one 
foot. It is made in the form of a'creſcent, & 
light tough wood, faſtened together with vic. 
ker-work z. and, among. the principal people, is 
elegantly ſtained with red and blue; the ſeat 
being covered with furs or bear-ſfins: It has 
four legs, about two feet in height, reſting on 
two long flat pieces of wood, of the breadth of 
five or fix inches, extending a foot beyond the 
body of the fledge, at each end. Theſe tum 
up before, ſomewhat like a ſkait, and are ſhod 
with the bone of ſome ſea-animal. The carri- 
Age is ornamented, at the fore part with taſſels 
of coloured cloth, and leather thongs. It has 
a croſs bar, to which the harneſs is joined ; and 
links of jron, or ſmall bells, are hanging to it, 
which, by the jingling, is ſuppoſed to encou- 
rage the dogs. They ſeldom carry more than 
one perſon at a time, who ſits aſide, with his 
feet on the lower part of the ſledge, having 
his. baggage and proviſions behind him. 'The 
uſual number of dogs employed in drawing this 
E: carriage, 
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turriage, is five; fout of them yoked two and 
wo, and the other acting as leader. The reins 
being faſtened to the collar; inſtead of the head, 
have no great command; and are therefore, u- 
ſually hung upon the fledge ; the driver depend- 
ing principally oti their obedience to his voice. 
Great care and attention are conſequently uſed 
in training up the leader, which frequently be- 
comes very valuable ori account of his ſteadi- 
neſs and docility ; the ſum of forty toubles (or 
ten pounds) being no unuſual price for one of 
them. The rider has alſo a crodked ſtick, an- 
ſwering the purpoſe both of 8 and reins; 
with which, by ſtriking in the ſnow, he can 
regulate the ſpeed of the dogs, or even ſtop 
them at his pleature. When they are inatten- 
tive to their duty, he often chaſtiſes them by 
throwing it at them. The dexterity of the ri- 


ders, in picking this ſtick up again, is very re- 1s 


markable, and is the moſt' difficult manœuvre in 
the exerciſe of their profeſſion: nor is it, in- 
deed, ſurpriſing that they ſhould be {killful in 
4 practice in which they are ſo materially inte- 
reſted; for, they aſſured us, that if a driver 
ſhould happen to loſe his ſtick, the dogs imme- 
diately diſcover it; and, unleſs their leader is 
both ſteady and reſolute, they will inſtantly fer 
off full ſpeed, and never ſtop till their ftrength 
is exhauſted ; or till the carriage is overturne 

and daſtied to pietes, or hurried down a pre- 
cipice, when all are buried in the ſnow. The 
accounts of the ſpeed of theſe animals, and of 


the hardſhips and fatigues: they fuffer, wonlt 
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have appeared incredible, had they not been ſup- 
ported by the greateſt authority. We ourſelves 
were witneſſes of the extraordinary expedition 
with which the meſſenger returned, who had 
been diſpatched to Bolcheretfk with the news 
of our arrival at St peter and St Panl's, though 
the ſnow was exccedingly ſoft, The Governor 
of Kamtſchatka aſſured us, that this journey 
was uſually performed in two days and an half, 
and that he had once received an expreſs from 
that harbour in twenty-three hours. 

During the winter, the dogs are fed on the 
offals of dried and ſtinking fiſh ; and even thi 


2 food is with-held from them, a day 


efore they ſet out on a journey; and they arc 
Not permitted to eat a morſel of any thing til 
they arrive at the end of it. They are frequent 
ly kept faſting for two entire days, in which 
time they will perform a journey of great ex- 
tent. The ſhape of theſe dogs reſembles that 
of the Pomeranian breed, but they are conli- 
derably larger. 9 
Not chuſing to rely upon our own ſkill, we 
had each of us a man to conduct the ſledge, 
which, in the condition the roads then were, 
N a very laborious buſineſs : for, as the 
haw had been prevalent in the vallies, through 
which was our regular road, we were obliged to 
Taper unge the fides of the hills; our guides 
being under the neceflity of ſupporting the 
K on the lower ſides, with their ſhoul- 
ers, for many miles together. Mr King was 


attended by 2 good-natured Coſſack, who wa 
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ſo imperfe& in his buſineſs, that he was conti- 
nually overturned, which afforded entertainment 
to his companions. The party conſiſted of ten 
fledges in the whole. That which conducted 
Captain Gore, was formed of two laſhed toge- 
ther, and was plentifully furniſhed with furs 
and bear-ſkins, It was drawn by ten dogs, 
yoked four abreaſt; and thoſe which were la- 
ded with heavy baggage, were drawn by the 
ſame number. | KD 

We had proceeded about four miles on our 
the WF journey, when it to rain, which, toge- 
hy Wl ther with the dark of the night, threw us 
day into ſome confuſion. It was, after ſome little 
are conſultation, agreed, that we ſhould continue 
til WF where we were, till day-light ; we theretore ſe- 
nt. cured our fledges, wrapped ourſelves up in furs, 
ick ¶ and waited patiently for the morning. At three 
cx- WF o'clock we were ſummoned to proceed; our 
hat WF guides expreſſing their apprehenſions, that if we 
ni WF waited any longer, the thaw would perhaps ſtop 

us, and prevent our advancing or returning. 

ve Though we had many difficulties to encounter. 
ge, ¶ owing principally to the bad condition of the 
rc, ¶ road, we got ſafe to an eng about two in the 
the WM afternoon. It is called Natcheekin, and is ſitu- 
ach ated on a ſmall ſtream, which falls into the 
10% Bolchoireeka, at ſome diſtance below the town. 
des WF It is twenty-five mites from Karatchin z which, 
the dy their account, we cond have compaſſed in 
2ul- four hours, had the froſt continued; but the 
wa ſnow was fo ſoft that the poor animals ſunk up 
s their bellies at almoſt every ſtep; and it was 
| O0 2 indeed 
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indeed ſurpriſing that they ſhould be able to ſu 
Port themſelves under ſo fatiguing a journey, 
This inconſiderable frog conſiſts of one log 
houſe, the reſidence of the Toion, one jourt, a 
five balagans. We were received here with the 
ſame civility and hoſpitality as at Karatchin; 
and, in the afternoon, were conducted to a rs 
| markable hot ſpring, at a ſmall diſtance fron 
| this village. Before we came very near it, u 
ſaw a riſing ſteam from it, as from a boiling 
caldron ; and, when we approached it, we pe 
ceived a ſtrong ſulphurous effluvia. A baſa 

of about three feet in diameter, is formed by 

the main ſpring : beſides which, there are ſes 

ral lefler ſprings, of equal heat, in the adjacent 

* Tround; by which means the whole ſpot, cov 


| 
| 
® fitting of about an acre, was ſo very hot tha 
| we could not remain two minutes in the ſam 
| Place, The water iſſuing from theſe ſpring 
| Jupplies a ſmall bathing pond, and afterwards; 
| little rivulet, which conducts it into the river, 
| at the diſtance of about an hundred and fiſi 
| yards. Great cures, they informed us, hal 
| been effected by this bath, in rheymatiſm 
| ſcorbutic ulcers, ſwelled and contracted joints 
| and many other diforders. Where theſe ſpring 
| flow, the ground is on a gentle aſcent z having 
| a green hill of a moderate ſize behind it. Som 
plants ſeemed to thrive here with great luxur- 
ance, among which we obſerved the wild gat 
lick, | 
On the morning of the 1oth, we embarkedat 
the Bolchoireeka; and, going with the ſtrea 
, p e . 3 a expected 


| | 
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ed to arrive at our journey's end the 
following day. Though Bolcheretſk is eigh- 
ty miles from Natcheekin, we were informed, 
that, in the ſummer, when the melting of ſnow | 
on the mountains has rendered the river full 
and rapid, the canoes have often gone there in 
a ſingle day: but now they told us we ſhould , 
de much longer, the ice having broken up on- 
ly three days before our arrival, and our's be- 
ing the firſt boat that had attempted to pals. 
There was but too much truth in this intelli- 
gence ; for we were greatly impeded by the 
ſhallows; and, though the ſtream was rapid in 
many places, we frequently had ripplings and 
ſhowers, and were under the neceſſity of hating 
the boats over them. On each fide of the rive}, 
the country was romantic, but not diverſified P 
the courſe of it being between craggy mountains 
of a moſt dreary and barren afpe&t; with no- 
thing to vary the ſcene, except now and then 
the fight of a bear, or a flock of wild-fowl. 
This, and the following night, we ſlept under 
our marquee, on the banks of the river, and ſuf- 
fered greatly from the ſeverity of the weather. 

On the 12th, at day-light, we had paſſed 
the mountains, and were proceeding through a 
low extenſive plain, on which were a number 
of ſhrubby trees. At nine in the morning, we 
reached an eftrog, called Opatchin, of about the 
lame magnitude as Karatchin, and ſuppoſed to 
be fifty miles from Natcheekin. A ſerjeant and 
four Ruſſian ſoldiers had been here two days, 
waiting for our arrival; who inſtagtly diſpatch- 
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ed a light boat to Bolcheretſk to give intelligence 
of our approach. A magnificent canoe, plenti- 
fully furniſhed with skins and furs, was preps 
red for our reception, and we were very com- 
modiouſly equipped; but our fellow-travellers 
were excluded, It gave us ſome concern to be 
ſeparated from our old companion Mr Port, who 
daily grew more ſhy and diſtant, as we. drey 
nearer to the completion of our journey. Hear 
knowledged, indeed, before we ſet out, that he 
was not entitled to the reſpe& we had ſhewi 
him; but, finding him diſcreet, and not preſu- 
ming, we had infiſted on his faring as we did, 
throughout the journey. We performed the re- 
mainder of our paſſage, with the utmoſt eaſe 
and expedition ; for as we deſcended, the river 


grew more rapid, and had very few obſtructi· 


Ons. 

On our approaching Kamtſchatka, we jud- 
ged, from an appearance of great ſtir and buſtle, 
that our reception was to be in form. This 
circumſtance was diſagreeable to us, as decent 
clothing had long been ſcarce among us; and 
our travelling habits, formed a ſtrange aſſem- 
dlage of the modes of India, Europe, and Kamt- 
ſchatka. To make a parade through the me- 
tropolis in this motely trim, we thought would 
appear ridiculous ;. and, as we obſerved a crowd 
of people collected on the banks of the river, 
and were informed that the commander would 
receive us at the water fide, we ſtopped at the 
houſe of a ſoldier, about a quarter of a mile be- 
fore we came to the town. Here we diſpatch- 


ed 
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ed Mr Port with a meſſage to his Excellency, 
acquainting him, that, as ſoon as we had put off 
our travelling dreſſes, we would attend him at 
his own houſe, to pay our reſpects to him; and 
entreated him not to think of waiting to conduct 
us. He perfiſted, however, in his reſolution of 
paying us this compliment, and we immediate- 
ly proceeded to join him at the entrance of the 
capital, We were all remarkably awkward and 
defective in making our firſt ſalutations; not 
having been accuſtomed to bowing and fcraping, 
for at leaſt two years and an half. 'The com- 
mander received us in a moſt engaging manner z 
but we had the mortification to difcover, that 
he had almoſt wholly forgot the French lan- 
guage; ſo that only Mr Webber had the ſatiſ- 
taction of converſing with him, as he ſpoke the 
German, which was his native tongue. 
Major Behm was accompanied by Captain 
Shmaleff, the next in command, and another 
officer; the whole body of merchants attended 
alfo. We were conducted to the commander's. 
houſe, where we were politely and reſpectfully 
received by his ladyz who had prepared tea 
and other refreſhments for us. The firſt com- 
pliments being over, Captain Gore defired Mr 
Webber to acquaint the Major, that we were 
diſtreſſed for want of naval ſtores, freſh proviſi- 
ons, flour, and other neceſſaries; and that we 
were convinced we could not receive much affiſt= 
ance from him, in the country about Awatſka 
Bay, from what we had already ſeen and heard; 
that the impoſſibility of conveying heavy ſtores 
Over 
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over the peninſula, at that ſeaſon, we were but 
too ſenſible of, from the difficulties we had en- 
countered in our journey: and that we could 
not delay the proſecution of our voyage, to wait 
for any material change. Here the Major in- 
terrupted Mr Webber, by obſerving, that we 
knew not what they were capable of doing; that 
he ſhould not beſtow a thought upon the diffi. 
culties of ſupplying our wants; he only wiſhed 
to know what articles we ſtood in need of, and 
the time he could be allowed for providing 
them. After exprefling our acknowledgements 
for his obliging condeſcenſion, we preſented him 

an account of the naval ſtores, cattle, and flour, 
we were directed to purchaſe; and informed 
him, that we intended to proſecute our voyage 
about the gth of June. 

After this, the converſation became more ge- 
neral, and it might naturally be ſuppoſed, that 
we were anxious to obtain ſome information re- 
ſpecting our native country. Having been three 
years abſent, we entertained the moſt flattering 
expectations, of receiving ſome intereſting in- 
telligence from Major Behm: but we were 
greatly diſappointed, when he aſſured us, that 
he could not communicate any intelligence of a 
much later date than that of our quitting Eng- 
land. The commander, ſuppoſing we might 
be fatigued, and deſireous of repoſe, begged 
leave to conduct us to our lodgings, at about 
ſeven o'clock. It was uſeleſs to proteſt againſt 
a compliment, to which we had no other title 

than that of being ſtrangers. That alone, with 


this 
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this generous Livonian, was ſufficient to coun- 
terbalance every other conſideration. In going 
along, we paſſed two guard-houſes, where the 
men were under arms, in compliment to, Caps 
tain Gore, and were conducted to a neat decent 
houſe, which the Major had appointed for our. 
relidente, while we continued at Kamtſchatka,. 
We had two fentinels poſted at our door, and 
a ſerjeant's guard in an adjoining houſe. Ha- 
ving diſpoſed of us in our apartments, the Ma- 
jor took; his leave, promiſing to viſit us the next 
day. We were now at leiſure to diſcover the. 
convenientes which he, had amply provided for 
us. Our fellow traveller, Mr Port, and a fol. 
dier, of a rank between that of a ſerjeant and 
a corporal, (called a pulpreperſchac) were fixed 
upon to be our male domeſtics. We had alſo 
a honſekeeper, and a cook, who were ordered 
E Mr Port's directions in, dreſſing us a 
upper, after the Engliſh mode of cookery, In 
the courſe of the evening we were favoured with 
number of civil meſſages, from the principal 
inhabitants of the town; politely obſerving, that 
their attending to pay their reſpects to us at 
that time, would add to our fatigues, but they 
would do themſelves that honour the next morn- 
ing. Such attention and politeneſs, in ſo un- 
cultivated and deſolate a country, formed a con- 
traſt highly in favour of its inhabitants; and, in 
addition to their civility, at ſun- ſet, the ſerjeant 
brought the report of his guard to Captain Gore. 
In the morning of the 13th, compliments 
were, ſent us by the Major, Captain Shmaleff, 

Vor. III. 42 Pp and 
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and the moſt reſpectable people of the town, 
from all whom we were honoured with viſits 
ſoon after. The two former having, after we 
had retired to reſt, enquired of Mr Port what 
articles we ſtood in the greateſt need of on 
board the ſhips; they inſiſted on our ſharing 
with their garriſon, in the ſmall ſtock of pro- 
viſions they had then remaining ; lamenting, at 
the ſame time, that our arrival ſhould happen 
to be in that ſeaſon of the year, when ſcarcity 
reigned univerſally among them; the floops 
from Okotfk not being yet arrived with their 

annual ſupply. | 
We thankfully accepted the liberal offer of 
theſe hoſpitable ſtrangers; on condition, how- 
ever, that we ſhould be made acquainted with 
the price of the articles we received from them, 
that Captain Clerke might draw upon the Victu- 
alling Office, in London, for the amount. This 
was refuſed, in the moiſt poſitive terms; and, 
though repeatedly urged, the Major always ſtop- 
ped us ſhort, by faying, that his miſtreſs would 
be highly gratified at his rendering every afliſt- 
ance in his power to the Engliſh, who are her 
good friends and allies; and that it would give 
her a peculiar fatisfaCtion to find, that, in ſuch 
remote regions, her dominions had aftorded a- 
ny relief to veſtels engaged in ſuch important 
fervices. He added, that he could not, there- 
fore, act ſo contrary to the principles of his 
Empreſs, as to think of receiving any bills ; but, 
if we inſiſted on it, we might give him a bare 
certificate of the articles he might ſupply " 
| pac | WR 5 
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with, which he would tranſmit to the court of 
Ruſſia, as evidence of having performed his 
duty. All further acknowledgements, continu- 
ed he, muſt be fubmitted to the two courts, but 
or mult excuſe me from acceding to your pro- 
al. | 4 i 
This matter being adjuſted, he requeſted to 
be informed reſpecting our private wants, ſay- 
ing he ſhould confider it as offering him an af- 
front, if we applied to any of the merchants, 
or had dealings with any other perſon except 
himſelf. | i 1 
f Not being able to make an adequate return * 
for ſuch ſingular generoſity, he had only our 7 
h thanks and admiration. At this moment, Mr | 
King recollected, that Captain Clerke had ſent 
by him a ſet of the engravings to Captain Cook's 
ſecond voyage, deſiring him to preſent it, in 
1 his name, to the commander. Nothing could 
I have been more acceptable to him than this | 
4 preſent, the Major being an enthufiaſt in all 
. | matters relative to diſcoveries, Captain Clerke 9 
had alſo given Mr King a diſcretionary power 
of permitting the commander to ſee a chart of 
ne diſcoveries made in the preſent voyage; and, 
judging from his fituation and diſpoſition of 
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\t mind, that he would be highly gratified by ſuch 
. | 2 communication; though, from motives of de- 
15 licacy, he had only aſked a few general queſti- 
u. ons on the ſubject, Mr King repoſed in him 
e hat confidence, which his whole conduct ſa 
= juſtly merited. 


h He felt his compliment as it was intended he 
3 4 P x 1 ould, 


3 An N NN 
ſhould, and was ruck at beholdir 

view, the whole of that coaſt on the be of 
fia and* America, which his countrymen had 


been fo lon loyed i in acquiring an im 
Feet 168 1 ge 14 #49 e 


Except this mark of confidence. and the ſet 
of copper: plates already mentioned, we had no- 
thing with us deſerving of his acceptance; 3 for 
it was hardly worth noticing, that Mr King pre- 
vailed on his ſon (who was quite a youth) to ac 
cept of a ſilver watch; and contributed to his 
little daughter's happineſs, by preſenting her 

wih two pair of ear-rings, of French paſte. He 
ae gave Captain Shmaleff the thermometer 
which he bad” uſed, on his journey, when he 
engaged to keep a regiſter of the temperature 
of the air for one whole year, and to tranſmit 
it to Mr Muller, with whom he was acquainted, 

This day we dined at the commander's, who, 
ever ſtudious to gratiſy our curioſity, had pres 
paried variety of diſhes drefled after the Ruſlan 
and Tarmtfchadale manner, beſides a number of 
others in the Engliſh ſtyle. n the afternoon, 
we took a ſurvey of the town, and the adjzcent 
country. The ſituation of Bolcheretſk is in 3 
low ſwampy plain, extending to the ſea of O- 
kotſk, being about forty miles in length, and 
of a ' confid&rable breadth. It lies north of the 
Bolchoirceka, (or great river) and on a peninſu- 
la, which has been ſeparated. from the con- 
tinent by a large canal, under the directions 
of the preſent kömmander: which has added 


ſtgength t to it as a fortreſs, a and | rendered; it much 
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leis 
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leſs fybject t inundations. The depth of the 
river, below th he town, is from fix to eight ſeet 
and the breadth about a quarter of a mile. At 
the diſtance of twenty-two miles, it empties its 
ſelf into the ſea of Okotſk 3 where it is capable 
of admitting pretty large veſſels. No corn, of 
any kind, is cultivated in this part of the coun- 
tryz and the Major aſſured us, that his was the 
only garden that had been planted. In gene- 
ral, the earth was covered with ſnow ; the part 

which were free from it, were full of black tur- 
fy hillocks. We ſaw about twenty or thirt 

COWS 3 and the commander had fix good horſes. 
Thele, and their dogs, are their only tame ani. 
mals: being obliged to keep a great number of 
the latter, they. can rear only fuch cattle as are 
a match for chem in ſtrength and fize. For, 
during the whole of the fummer ſeaſon, the 
dogs are, turned looſe, to provide entirely for 
themſelves ; and are ſometinies ſo ravenous, that 
they will even yenture to attack their. bullodcs. 


he buildings in Bolcheretik are all in he 


fame ſtyle; they conſiſt of logs of wood, and 
are thatched. The Major's houſe is conſichs. 
ably larger than the reſt, and has three Ad 
dus rooms, neatly papered; but the zalc, 

covered the windows, gave them a diſagreeable. 


and mean, appearance. The town cor.lilts of jw. 


buildings, i in rows of five or fix habitations exh, 
connected together by. a paſſage extending, of 
whole length af them; having the kitchen 


ſtore-houſe on one ſide, and the dwelling apt. 


ente on the other. There are alſo barra ky 
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For the Ruſſian ſoldiers and coffacks ; a tole- 
rable church; a court- room; and, at the end 
of the town, a number of Ba/agans. The num. 
ber of the inhabitants is between five and fix 
hundred. A handſome entertainment was gi 
ven by the Major, in the evening, to which 
were invited all the reſpectable inhabitants of 

both lexes./; +. 45 
We made a private application, the next day, 
to Fedoſitch, the merchant, in order to pur- 
chaſe ſome tobacco; the ſailors having been vi- 
thout that fayourite commodity for upwards of 
a year. This, however, like other ſimilar tranſ- 
actions, came immediately to the knowledge of 
the commander; and, in a very ſhort time al- 
ter, we were ſurpriſed to find four bags of to- 
bacco in our houſe, each containing upwards of 
a hundred pounds; which the Major requeſted 
might be preſented to our ſailors, in his name, 
and that of the garriſon, under his command, 
By the ſame conveyance, we received twenty 
loves of ſugar, . and as many pounds of tea, 
which they requeſted the officers to accept of; 
as they underſtood that we were almoſt deſti- 
tuſe of thoſe articles. A preſent was alſo ſent 
by Madame Behm, for Captain Clerke, which 
conſiſted af hony, butter, figs, rice, and other 
rice accompanied with her beſt wiſhes, that, 
in his infirm ſtate, they might prove ſerviceable 
to him. We ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to op- 
de this profuſion of bounty, and were extreme- 
yanxious to reſtrain it; fully convinced that 
they were giving us almoſt the whole * of 
wi | their 
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their garriſon. But the anſwer we. received” 
e. from the Major, on theſe occaſions, generally 
was, That he had been in diſtreſs bimſelf, and 
he was ſenſible that we muſt now be in that fi- 
ix WY tvation. The length of time, indeed, ſince we 
had touched at any known port, appeared to 
ch them almoſt incredible, and ſeemed to require 
of Wl the evidence of our maps,' and other concur- 

rent circumſtances, to obtain their credit. A- 
„ nong the latter, we ſhall mention a curious 
fact, which Major Behm related to us this mor- 
ning, and which he faid he ſhould not have 
of known how to account for, but for our arrival. 
f- Among the people of the north of Aſia, it is: 
of WF well known, that the Tſchutiki only have main- 
. tained their independence, and reliſted ll the 
„efforts of the Ruſſians to reduce them. The 
laſt attempt was in 1750, and, after variety of 
ed ¶ tem rary advantages on each ſide, the Ruſſi- 

an forces retreated, after having loſt their com- 
d. manding officer. The Ruffians afterwards re- 
/ moved their frontier fortreſs, from the Anadyr 
to the Ingiga, a river which runs into the north 
ern extremity of the ſea of Okotſk, and gives 
i. Wits name to a gulph, weſt of that of Penſhinſk. 
nt On the day of our arrival at Bolcheretſk, the 
ch Major had received diſpatches from this fort, 
 Wacquainting' him, that a party of the Tſchutſki | 
had arrived there, with voluntary offers of 
lc Hfriendſhip and a tribute. That, on aſking the 
p- cauſe of fo unexpected an alteration in their 
c- fentiments, they had acquainted his people, that 
at rro large Ruſſian boats had viſited them, to- 
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wards the end of the preceding ſummer z that 
they had been ſhewn the greateſt kindneſs by the I dal 
people who were in them, and had entered in- in 
to a league of amity with them; and that, in gel 
conſequence of this, they came to the Ruſlan I ti 
fort, in order to ſettle a treaty upon terms 4 ſer 
greeable to both nations. This remarkable tale aw 
had given riſe to much ſpeculation, both at lo- vo 
giginſk and Bolcheretsk ; and muſt have remains I ner 
ed utterly unintelligible, had it not been eluti- WW kn 
dated by us. It was no ſmall ſatisfaction to ug, ho 
to have thus ſhewu the Ruſſians, even by accis . 
dent, the beſt method of colecting tribute, and Ii BY 
extending their dominions; in hopes that the I tu! 
good underſtanding, which this event has pro- die 
duced, may reſcue a brave people from ſuch I th. 
powerful invaders. f 
We were this day engaged to dine with Caps or 
tain Shmalef, who in order to vary our amile« if 2 
ments, entertained us with an exhibition of dan - 
eing, in the Ruſſian and Kamtſchadale fiyle, lo 
It is impoſſible to convey. an adequate idea of MW 
this uncouth exhibition. The figure of the fe 
ERuſſian dance, reſembled thoſe of our horn · I ne 
pipes, and conſiſted of one, two or four per- ke 
formers at a time. Their ſteps were exceeding- Ii be 
ly ſhort and quick, their feet being raiſed but 2 1 * 
very little way from the ground; their arms 
were hung down-cloſe to the fides, the body 
being kept, the whole time, erect and immove- 
able, except when the performers paſſed each o- 
ther, when the hand was ſuddenly raiſed with 
an awk ward motion. But, if the Ruſſian dance 
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was unmeaning and ridiculous, the Kamtſcha- 
dale was infinitely more fo: The principal aim, 
in their performances, is to repreſent the clumſy 
geſtures of the bear, which the inhabitants of 

this country have frequent opportunities of ob- 

ſerving in various fituations. To deſcribe the 

awkward poſtures, exhibited on theſe occaſions, 

would appear tedious and unintereſting. In ge- 

neral, however, the body was bowed, and the 

knees bent, whilſt the arms were employed in 

imitating the motions af that awkward animal. 

Having ſpent much time in our journey to 
Bolcheretfk, and being informed that our re- 
turn might, perhaps, be more difficult and te- 
dious, we were obliged to acquaint the Major, 
this evening, with our intention -of departing 
the next day. We could not think of leaving 
onr new acquaintance without regret ; and were 
zgreeably ſurpriſed, when the Major promiſed 
to accompany us, if we would tay but one day 
longer. He told us, that he had made up his 
diſpatches, and reſigned the command of Kamt- 
ſchatka to Captain Ohmaleff; having made the 
neceſſary preparations for his departure to O- 
kotik, Which was ſhortly to take place; but that 
he ſhould be happy in poſtponing his journey, 
and attending us to St Peter and St Paul's, in 
order to be fatigfied, that nothing which could 
be done to ſerve us; fhould be omitted. 

For the articles which Mr King had given to 
the Major's children, he received, the next 
morning, a moſt magnificent Kamtſchadale 
dreſs, ſuch as the principal Toons wear on the 
Vor. III. » Qq | moſt 
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moſt ſolemn occaſions. This habit, as we were Ml exc 
informed by Fedoſitch, muſt have coſt, at leaſt, leff 
one hundred and twenty roubles. He alſo, at MW ma 
the ſame time, was preſented with a handſome WM 
fable muff, as a preſent from his daughter. 
We dined this day (the 15th) with the com- 
mander, who, willing to give us an opportunity Win 
of ſeeing as much as we could of the manners Wl wit 
and cuſtoms of the country, invited all the prin. W the 
cipal inhabitants of the town, to his houſe this Wrec 
evening. The dreſſes of the women were ſplen- Nene 
did, after the Kamtſchadale manner. Captain W qu 
Shmaleff's lady, and the wives of the other offi. WM an; 
cers of the garriſon, were drefled in a, pretty ¶ ſid 
taſte, partly in the Siberian, and partly in the hal 
European mode. Madame Behm, in particular, N che 
appeared in a grand Eutopean dreſs. The rich- lar 
neſs and variety of the filks worn by the wo- Wwa 
men, as well as the ſingularity of their dreſs, WT 
was very ſtriking :, and the whole had the air of Wm: 
ſome enchanted ſcene, in the midſt of the moſt ¶ ſic 
deſert and dreary country in the univerſe. The rec 
entertainments of this night were dancing and fe. 
E | wil 
As we had fixed upon the next morning forWſp! 
our departure, we retired early to our apart -· ret 
ments, where three travelling dreſſes preſent- Wwe 
ed themſelves to our view, made after the 
Kamtſchadale mode, which had been provided 
for us by the commander, He came to us him- 
ſelf ſoon after, to ſee that proper care was ta- 
ken in packing up our things. We had, in- 
deed, no inconſiderable load of baggage ; for, 
5 es | excluſive 


e excluſive of his liberal preſents, Captain Shma- 
„eff, and ſeveral other individuals, ſhewed us 
many inſtances of kindneſs and generoſity. 
e On Sunday, the 16th, early in the morning, 
we were preparing for our departure, when we 
were invited to take our leave of Madame Behm 


the benevolent and generous treatment we had 
received at Bolcheretſk, they were much height- 
ened by the affecting ſcene which followed. On 


and co 


habitants of the town, in their beſt clothing; 
the whole body of the people joining in a me- 


Thus we matched till we arrived at the com- 
mander's houſe, preceded by the drums and mu- 
ſic belonging to the garriſon. Here we were 
received by Madame Behm, accompanied 


with furs of various colours; forming a moſt 
for I ſplendid appearance. Having partook of ſome 


art» Nrefreſnment which had been provided for us, 


ent- Wwe proceeded to the water fide, attended by 
the ladies, who joined with the reſt of the peo- 


dame Behm, after aſſuring her that the ſenſe of 
the hoſpitality of Bolcheretſk, would be inde- 


Q4 2 5 
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in our paſſage to the boats. Already impreſſed | 
with ſentiments of the warmeſt gratitude, for. 


r oa apartments, we ſaw all the ſoldiers 
acks'of the garriſon drawn up on one 
ſide; and on the other, were all the male in- 


lancholy forig, which, we were informed, it 


was uſual to ſing on the departure of friends. 


ſeveral ladies, habited in long filk cloaks, lined 


ple in the ſong ; and, having taken leave of Ma- 


ible in our hearts, we were too much affected 
not to haſten into the boats. At putting off, 


— —U— 


— ——— — — 
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we received three cheers, which we immediate. 
ly returned; and, on doubling a point, Where 
we [aſt beheld our friendly entertainers they 
Kill added to our feelings, by a farewel cheer! 
On our return, the ſtream was ſo exceeding. 
Iy rapid, that, notwithſtanding the utmoſt ex- 
ertions of our conductors, we did not arrive at 
the firſt village, Opatchin, till the 17th in the 
evening, which did not exceed the rate of 
twenty miles a day. On the 19th, we reached 
Natcheekin, and croſſed the plain to Karatchin 
on the 2oth. The road was in much better or- 
der than when we paſſed it before, as it froze 
ſmartly in the night of the 19th. We pro- 
ceeded down the Awatſka. river on the 2ſt, 
and paſſed over the ſhoals, at the entrance of 
the bay, before it was dark. During the whole 
of our journey, we were, highly pleaſed with 
the willingneſs and alacrity with which the Ta- 
ons and their Kamtſchadales aſſiſted us at the 
different rige. On ſeeing the Major, joy ap- 
peared in every countenance; and they were 
much affected upon being informed that he 
would ſhortly leave them. ty 
A meſſenger had been diſpatched from Bol. 
cheretſk to Captain Clerke, acquainting him 
with the nature of our reception; and that the 


Major intended to accompauy us on our return; 


apprizing him, at the ſame time, of the Gy he 
might expect us. We obſerved, with pleaſure, 
as we approached the harbour, all our boats 
coming towards us. The men were all clean, 
and the officers as well arrayed as their ward- 


- * 


robes 
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robes would then permit them to be. The Ma» 
jor was ſtruck at the healthy a pearance of 72 
lailors, and was ſurpriſed tu {ze that many of 

them had no other, ee fun a ſhirt and 
trowſers, though, it atuall awed at that Ve- : 
ry inſtant. 

Major Behm had 8 an en to 
viſit the (hips before he landed; but, being in⸗ 
formed: that Captain Clerke was extremely ill, 
he thought it would be improper to diſturb him 
at ſo late an hour; it being then after nine o- 
dock. Mr King therefore attended him to the 
ſerjeant's houſe, and afterwards went on board 
to communicate to Captain Clerke what had 
happened, at Bolcheretſæ. He was much con- 
cerned to find, that, during his abſence, that of- 
ficer's health was conliderably impaired ; inſtead 
of growing better, as we Battered ourſelves it 
might, from undiſturbed repoſe in the harbour, 
and a milk and vegetable diet. 

The next morning, Me King conducted the 
Major to the ſhips; where he was received with 
every poſſible mark of diſtinction, and ſaluted 
with thirteen guns: He was attended by the 
commander _ Ruſſian galliot, two merchants 
from Bolcheretsk, a vor? 6 of a ſloop, and the 
prieſt of the village of Paratounca. 

Having viſited the Captain, and taken a view 
of the two ſhips, he returned to dine on board 
the Reſolution. In the courſe! of the after- 
noon, the curioſities which we had collected, 
were thewn him, and an affortment of each 


article 1 to him by Captain Clerke. 


THe Here 


* 
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Here we. cannot up eſs an inſtance of greit 
generoſity and gratitude in our failors ; who, 
being informed of the handſome preſent which 
had been made them by the Major, 'voluntari 
requeſted that their grog might be with-held, 
and their allowance of ſpirits preſented to the 
garriſon of Bolcheretsk; ſaying they knew that 
brandy was extremely ſcarce in that country, 
the ſoldiers on ſhore having offered four roubles 
a bottle for it. We could not but admire this 
extraordinary facrifice, knowing how much the 
ſailors felt, when abridged or deprived of their 
grog. Indeed, they never had that article with- 
held from them but in warm weather, that 
they might enjoy a greater proportion when it 
was moſt neceffary; but this generous propoſal 


would deprive them of it, even in the incle- 


ment ſeaſon we had naturally to expect in our 
northern expedition. The officers, however 
would not permit them to ſuffer by their gene- 
roſity, and ſubſtituted in the ropm of the ſmall 
qnantity of brandy, which the Major conſent- 
ed to accept, an equal quantity of rum. A 
dozen or two of Cape wine for Madame Behm, 
and ſome other trifling prefents which we were 
enabled to make, were accepted with great po- 
liteneſs. The tobacco was diſtributed the next 
morning, among the crews of both veſſels; e- 
very man that chewed or ſmoked tobacco being 
allowed three pounds, and the others only one. 
It has been obſerved that the Major had re- 
ſigned the command of Kamtſchatka, and was 
ſpeedily to repair to Peterſburgh; and the now 
es expreſſed 
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expreſſed his willingneſs to convey any diſpatch- 


es we might chuſe to commit to his care. Such 


an opportunity was not to be neglected; and 
Captain Clerke requeſted him to take the charge 
of ſome papers relative to our voyage, to the 
Britiſh ambaflador at the Ruſſian court. At 


firſt we intended to tranſmit only a conciſe jour- 


nal of our proceedings; but, after mature con- 
ſideration, Captain Clerke was of opinion, that 
the whole account of our diſcoveries might ſafe- 
ly be committed to the care of a man, who had 
given the ſtrongeſt proofs of probity and virtue. 
Conſidering alſo, that a very hazardous part of 
the voyage was ſtill to be performed, he re- 
ſolved to ſend, by. him, the whole of Captain 
Cook's journal; together with his own, from 
the death of that commander, till our arrival at 
Kamtſchatka; and alſo a chart of our diſcove- 
ries. Mr Bailey and Mr King alſo determined 
to ſend an account of our proceedings to the 
board of longitude. . From theſe precautions, 
had any accident befallen us the Admirality 
would have become. poſſeſſed of the principal 
facts of our voyage. It was further reſolved, 
that a ſmaller packet ſhould be diſpatched from 
Okotsk, which the Major ſuppoſed would reach 


Peterſburgh by December; and that he expected ; 


to arrive there himſelf in February or March. 

The Major was entertained alternatly in the 
two. (hips, as well as we were able, the three 
following days. He departed on the 25th, and 
was ſaluted with thirteen guns; the failors, at 
their own requeſt, expreſſing their regard N 
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him by three cheers. Mr King and Mr Web. 
ber attended him, the next morning, ſome few 
miles up the Awatska river, where the Rufſian 
prieſt and his family were waiting to 25 a laſt 
adieu to their Commander. 

On taking our leave of the Major, * is diff. 
cult to ſay, whether the worthy prieſt and bis 
family or ourſelves were moſt affected. Though 
our acquaintance had been of ſhort duration, his 
behaviour had inſpired us with the higheſt eſteem 
For him; and we could not part (perhaps for e- 
ver) with one, to whom we were under {ach in- 
Anite obligations, without indulging the moſt 
tender feelings. Excluſive of the ſtores, which 
might probably be carried to a public account, 
the value of the private preſents he beſtowed on 
us, muſt have amounted to upwards of two hun- 
dred pounds. But, however extraordinary this 
generoſity may appear, it was exceeded by his 
delicacy in conferring favours, and his ingenions 
endeavours to prevent our feeling the weight of 
obligations, which he knew we were unable to 
requite, In ſupporting A public character, and 
ſtill more entitled to our admiration, as he was 
actuated by ſentiments moſt noble and enlarged. 
The ſervice in which we were engaged, he told 
us, was for the general benefit of mankind; and 
entitled us to the offices of humanity, and the 
privileges of citizens, in whatever country we 
might be driven. That, by affording us ſuch 
relief as was in his power, he was certain that 


nd was acting agreeably'to che wiſhes of his em- 


prels; 
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preſs 3, and that he could not ſo entirely forget 
her character, or his awn honour, as to barter 
for the per for ance of a duty. Among other 
things, he ſaid, he made a particular point of 
ſetting a good example 2 the Kamtſchadales, 
who were juſt emerging from a ſtate of barba- 
riſm z that they conſidered the Ruſſians as their 
patterns, in every reſpect ; and that he hoped 
they would, in future, think it à duty incum- 
deut on them to render ſtrangers every aſſiſt- 
ance in their power, and believe it to be the u- 
piyerſal practice of all poliſhed and civilized na- 
The Major having, ſo far as he was capable, 
relieved our preſent diſtreſſes, he was not un- 
mindful of our future wants; and, imagining 
we (hould not be able to diſcover the paſſage we 
were in ſearch of, and that we ſhould return 
to Ramtſchatka; he procured from Captain 
Clerke, the particulars of what flour and cor- 
dage he ſhould want, promiſing to ſend them 
from Okotik, to wait our arrival, He alſo pre- 
ſented the Captain with a written paper, enjoin= 
ing every Ruflian ſubject to aſſiſt us to the ut- 
moſt of their abilities. „ 
We ſhall now recount the tranſactions which 
paſſed at Petropaulowſka during the abſence of 
Major Behm and his party. 1 
On the 75th of May, not long after they had 
quitted the bay of Awatſka, a great piece of ice 
drove againſt the Reſolution, and brought home 
the ſmall bower anchor; in conſequence of 
which the other anchor was weighed, and the 
Vol. III. "one. e 
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ſhip was moored again. The carpenters, ' who 
were occupied in ſtopping the leak, were under 
the neceſſity of taking off great part of the 
ſheathing from the bows; and many of the 
trunnels were found to be fo looſe and rotten, 
that they were drawn out eaſily with the fingers, 
On Tueſday the 11th, heavy gales blew from 
the north-eaſt, which obliged both our veſlels 
to ſtrike their yards and top-maſts; but the 
weather becoming more moderate in the after. 
noon, and the ice having drifted away as far 
as the mouth of the harbour of Petropaulowſk:, 
we warped cloſe to the ſhore for the greater 
convenience of procuring wood and water, and 
again moored, as before; the mouth of the bay 
mut in by the moſt ſoutherly point of Rakovi- 
na harbour, bearing ſouth, and the town north 
half weſt, at the diſtance of half a mile. 

On the 12th, a party was detached on ſhore 
to cut wood, but made little progreſs in that 
ſervice, on account of the ſnow, which {till co- 
vered the ground. A convenient ſpot, abreaſl 
of the ſhips, was cleared, where there was'a 
good run of water; and a tent being pitched 
for the cooper, our empty caſks were landed, 
and the ſail- makers ſent aſhore. 

On Saturday the 15th, as the beach was then 
clear of ice, a party was ſent to haul the ſeine, 
and caught a plentiful ſupply of fine flat-fiſh for 
the companies of both ſhips. From this time, 
indeed till we quitted the harbour, we were even 
overpowered with the great quantities of fiſt 


which came in from every quarter. The T oions, 
; | | | both 
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both of this town, and of Paratounca, a neigh- 
bouring village, had received orders from Major 
Behm, to employ in our ſervice, all the Kamts 
ſchadales ; ſo that it frequently happened, that 
we could not take into the ſhips the preſents 
which were ſent us. They generally conſiſted 


of herrings, trout, Hat-fiſh, and cod. The for- 


mer, which were in their higheſt perfection, 
and of a delicious flavour, were in extreme plen- 
ty in this bay. The people of the Diſcovery, 
at one time, Turrounded ſuch an amazing quan- 
tity in their ſeine, that they were obliged to 
throw out a very conſiderable number, left the 
net ſhould be broken to pieces; and the cargo 
they landed was ſtill ſo abundant, that, beſides 
having a ſufficient ſtock for immediate uſe, they 
filled as many caſks as they could conveniently 
ſpare for ſalting; and, after ſending on board 
the Reſolution a tolerable quantity for the ſame 
purpoſe, they left behind ſeveral buſhels upon 


the beach. 


The ice and ſnow now began rapidly to diſ- 
appear, and plenty of nettle-tops, celery, and 
wild garlick, were gathered for the uſe of the 
crews; which being boiled with portable ſoup 
and wheat, furniſhed them with an excellent 
and ſalutary breakfaſt; and with this they were 
every morning ſupplied. The birch-trees were 


alſo tapped, and the ſweet juice, of which they 
produced great quantities, was conſtantly mix- 


ed with the brandy allowed to the men. | 
On the 16th, a ſmall bullock was killed, 


Which the ſerjeant had procured for the ſhips 
C companies. 


* 
o 
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companies. Its weight was two hundred and 
ſeventy-two pounds. It was ſerved out to bott 
the crews for their Sunday's dinner, and wa 
the firft freſh beef which x iey had taſted ſince 
the departure of our vefſels from the Cape d 
Good Hope, in December 17763 a period d 
almoſt two years and a half. 

John Macintoſh, the carpenter's mate, ex. 
Pired this evening, after baving been afflictel 
with a dyſentry ever ſince we had left the Sand. 
wich Iſles. He was a peaceable and'induſtrion 
man, and greatly regretted by his meſs- mates 
Though he was the fourth perſon that we hal 
Joſt by fickneſs during our voyage, he was the 
Firſt who, from his age and conſtitution, coul 
be ſaid to have had, on our ſetting out, an equi 
chance of life with the reſt of his companions 
Watman was ſuppoſed by us to be about fixty 
years old; and Roberts, and Mr Anderſon, from 
the decline which had manifeſtly commenced be- 
Fore our departure from England, moſt probs 
bly could not; under any circumſtances, have 1 
ved to a later period than they did. 
Captain Clerke's health continued daily to 
decline, notwithſtanding the ſalutary change d 
diet which Kamtſchatka afforded him, the prielt 
of Paratounca, as ſoon as he was informed d 
the weak ſtate he was in, ſupplied him every 
day with milk, bread, fowls, and freſh butter, 
though his habitation Was ſixteen miles from 
the harbour where our ſhips were ſtationed. 

The Ruſſian hoſpital, near the town of St 
Peter and St Tl, was, at our rt arrival, in 

| | 2 
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1 deplorable ſtate. All the ſoldiers were, 
EF or leſs degree, afflicted with the 7 
ſcurvy, many being in the laſt ſtage of that 
diſorder. The reſt of the Ruſſian inhabitants 
were likewiſe in a ſimilar condition; and we 
obſerved, that our friend the ſerjeant, by drink- 
ing too freely of the ſpirits he had received from 
us, had brouglit on himſelf, in the-courſe of a 
few days, ſeveral of the moſt alarming ſymp» 
toms 6f that diſeaſe. Captain Clerke, delirous 
of relieving them from this lamentable- ſtate, 
put them all under the care of our ſurgeons, 
and gave orders, that a ſupply of ſour krout, 
and malt, for wort, ſhould be furniſhed for 
their uſe. A ſurpriſing alteration ſoon took 
place in the figures of moſt of them; and their 
ſpeedy recovery was chiefly attributed to the ef- 
fecte of the ſweet wort. 
On Tueſday the iſt of June, two hundred 


and fifty poods, or nine thouſand pounds weight 


of rye flour, were brought on board the Reſo- 

lution; and the Diſcovery received a proporti- 
onal quantity. We were ſupplied with this flour 
from the ſtores of Petropaulowska. The men 
were now put on their full allowance of bread, 


which, from the time of -our leaving the Cape 


of Good Hope, they bad not been indulged in. 
The ſame day, we completed our ſtock of wa- 
ter, SRI tons having been conveyed on 
rd. . } 

We had freſh breezes, and heavy rains, on 
the 4th of June, ſo that we were diſappointed 
in our defign of dreſſing the ſhips, and obliged 
bo 78 | 5 | to 
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to content ourſelves with firing one and twenty 
guns, in honour of his Majeſty's birth-day, and 
celebrating it, in other reſpects, in the beſt man. 
ner we could. Port, who, on account af his {kill 
in languages, was left with us, partook, as well as 
the ſerjeant, (in the capacity of commandant of 
the place) of the entertainment of the day. The 
worthy prieſt of Paratounca, having been in- 
formed that it was the anniverſary of our ſove- 
reign's birth, gave likewiſe a ſumptuous feaſt, at 
which ſeveral of our gentlemen were preſent, 
who were highly pleaſedj with their entertain- 
ment, of which dancing formed a part. | 

On Sunday the 6th, twenty head of cattle ar- 
rived, having been ſent us, by the directions of 
the commander, from the Verchnei oftrey, 
which ſtands on the river Kamtſchatka, at the 
diſtance of almoſt a hundred miles 'from this 
place. Theſe cattle' were of a moderate fize; 
and, though the Kamtſchadales had been ſeven- 
teen days in driving them down to the harbour, 
were in good condition when they arrived. The 
four ſucceeding days were employed in making 
preparations for putting to ſea; and, on Friday 
the 11th, about two o'clock' in the morning, we 
began to unmoor. Before, however, we had 
got up one anchor, 'ſo violent a gale ſprung up 
from the north-eaſt, that we thought proper to 
moor again, ſuppoſing, from the poſition of the 
entrance of the bay, that the current of wind 
would, in all probability, ſet up the channel. 
The pinnace was diſpatched to examine the paſ- 
ſage, and returned with intelligence, that the 


wind 
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tr wind blew violently from the ſouth-eaſt, with 
1 a great ſwell, ſetting into the bay; fo that any 


u ded with conſiderable riſque. u. FT 
Port now took leave of us, carrying with him 
mn box containing the journals of our voyage, 
he which Major Behm was to take charge of, and 


On the 12th, the gale having abated, we began 
unmooring again; but, after having broken the 
meſſenger, and reeved a running purchafe with 
a fix inch hawſer, which likewiſe broke three 
times, we were, at laſt, under the neceſſity of 
heaving a ſtrain at low water, and waiting for 
ache flowing of the tide to raiſe the anchor. 
This meaſure ſucceeded, though .not without 
be damaging the cable. About three o'clock in the 
afternoon, the beſt bower was weighed, and we 
ſet ſail; but, at eight, the tide making againſt 
us, and the wind being inconſiderable, we an- 
chured again in ten 8 water, off the 
mouth of Rakowina harbour; the frog being 
at the diſtance of between two and three miles, 


6 bearing north by eaſt half eaſt; the elevated 
ve rock, on the weſtern fide of the paſſage, bear- 
ing ſouth; and the needle rocks, on the eaſt- 


ern ſide of the paſſage, ſouth-ſouth-eaſt half 
eaſt. 


under way with the tide of ebb; and, as there 
was a perfect calm, the boats were diſpatched. 


bout ten, a ſouth-caſterly wind ſpringing up 
| and 


attempt to get out to ſea would have been atten- 


the packet that was to be forwarded by exprets. \ 


The next morning, at four o'clock, we got 


ahead for the purpoſe of towing the ſhips. 2 : 
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and the tide having turned, we were obliged tg dil 
let. go our anchors again, in ſeven fatboms; the 
eftrog bearing north half eaſt, at the diſtance of 
a mile from the land that was neareſt to us; 
and the three needle rocks being in the directi- MT; 
on of ſouth half eaſt. 
- Captain Gore and Lieutenant King landed, 
in the afternoon, on the eaſt fide of the paſſage, 
where they obſeryed, in two different places, 
the remains of ſpacious villages; and, on the 
ſide of a hill, they ſaw an old ruined parapet, 
with four or five embraſures. It had guns moun- 
ted on it in Beering's time, as that navigatot 
himſelf informs us, and commanded the paſſage 
up the mouth of the bay. Not far from this 
ſpot, were the ruins of ſome ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, which our two gentlemen conjectured to Nun 
have been magazines. bo 
We weighed anchor, with the ebb tide, about 
ſix o'clock in the afternoon, and turned to wind- 
ward ; but, two hours after, a thick fog coming 
on, we were under the neceflity of bringing to, 
our ſoundings not affording us a ſufficient direc- 
tion for ſteering betwixt ſeveral ſunken rocks, 
ſituated on each ſide of the paſſage we were to 
make. The next morning, (Monday the 14th) 
the fog in ſome degree diſperſing, we weighed 
as ſoon as the tide began to ebb; and, there be- 
ing little wind, the boats were ſent ahead to 
tow; but, about ten o'clock, both the wind 
and "tide ſet ſo ſtrong from the ſea, that we 
were once more obliged to caſt anchor, in thir- 
teen fathoms water, the high rock being — the 
diſtance 
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diſtance of fix furlongs, in the direction of weſt 
one quarter ſogth.. , We:xontinued, during the 
remainder of the day, in this fituation, the 
wind blowing freſh into the mouth of the bay. 
Towards the evening, the weather was extreme- 
ly dark and cloudy, with an unſcttled wind. 

We were ſurpriſed, before day-light, on the \ 
15th, with a rumbling noiſe; that reſembled diſ- 
tant thunder; and, when the day appeared, we 
found that the ſides and deeks of our ſhips were 
covered near an inch thick, with a fine duſt 
like emery. The air was at the ſanie time load- 
ed and obſcured with this ſubſtance: and, to- 
wards the volcano mountain, which ſtands to 
the north- ward of the harbour, it was exceed- 
ingly thick and black, inſomuch that we were 
unable to diſtinguiſh the body of the hill. A- 
bout twelve o'clogk, and during the afternoon, 
the loudneſs: of the explofions increaſed ;, and 
they were ſucceeded by ſhowers of cinders, 
which, in general were of the ſize of peas, 
though many of thoſe that were picked up from 
the deck were larger than a hazel nut. Seve- 
ks, ral ſmall ſtones, which had undergone no alter- 
to ation from the action of fire, fell with the cin- 
ers. In the evening we had dreadful claps of 
hunder, and vivid flaſnes of lightning, which, 
with the darkneſs of the fy, and the ſulphu- 
reous ſmell of the air, produced a very awful 
and tremendous effect. Our diſtenee from the 
foot of the mountain dez 5 mes n 
hir-Neigbt leagues... | | 
tel At day-break on the doch, wo got up. our an- 
ce Vou. III. 485 chors, 
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-chors, and ſtood out of the bay; but the wind 
falling, and the tide ebb ſetting acroſs the pal 
ſage on the eaſtern ſhore, we were driven very 
near the three needle rocks, ſituated on that fide 
of the entrance, and were under the neceſſiij 
of -hoifting out the boats, for the purpoſe df 
towing the ſhips clear of them. At twelve o 
clock, we were at the diſtance of fix miles from 
the land; and our depth of water was forty- 
three fathoms, over a bottom of ſmall — 
of the ſame kind with thofe which had fallen 
upon our decks, after the 1 eruption of the 
volcano. 

The country had now a very different ap- 

e from what it had on our firft arrival. 
The Mmow, except what remained on the ſum- 
mits of ſome very lofty mountains, had vaniſh- 
ed; and the ſides of the:hills, which abounded 
with wood in many parts, were covered with a 
beautiful verdure. 

It being the intention of captain Clerke to 
keep in fight of the coaft of Kamtſchatka, as 
much as the weather would allow, in order to 
afcertain its poſition, we continued to ſteer to- 
"wards the north-north- eaſt, with variable light 
winds, till the 8th. The volcano was. {till ob- 
ſerred to throw up immenſe volumes of ſmoke; 
and we did not ſtrike ground with one hundred 
and fifty fathoms of line, at the diſtance oi 
twelve miles from the ſhore. 

The wind blew: freſh from the ſouth on the 
18th, and the weather became ſo thick and he 
** that it was We to make any further 
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1d attempts at preſent to keep in ſight of the land. 
However, that we might be ready, whenever 
77 the fog ſhould clear up, to reſume our ſurvey, 
we ran on in the direction of the coaſt, (as re- 
preſented in the Ruſſian charts} and ſired fignal- 
a WW guns for the Diſcovery to proceed on the ſame 
0-B courſe. At eleven o'clock, juſt before we loſt 
on ſight of land, Cheepoonſkoi Noſs, ſo denomi- 
7-W nated by the Ruſſians, was at the diſtance-of. 
es, ¶ ſeven or eight leagues, bearing north north-eaſt. 
en At three o'clock in the morning of the 20th, 
he WW the weather becoming clearer, we ſtood in to- 
wards the land; and, in the ſpace of an houraf- 
p- terwards, ſaw it ahead, extending from north- 
al. weſt to north - north- eaſt, at the diſtanee of a- 
. bout five leagues. The northern part we con- 
h-: jectured to be Kronotſkoi Nols ;/ its poſition in 
the Ruſſian charts, nearly agreeing with our rec- 
akoning in reſpect to its latitude, which was 848 
42 north; though, in point of longitude, we 
differed conſiderably from them; for they place 
SY it 19 48“ eaſt of Awatſka; whereas our compu- 
to tation makes it 39 34' eaſt of that place, or 3629 
10-W 17 eaſt of Greenwich. The land about this 
cape is very elevated, and the inland mountains 
were, at this time, covered with {now. There 
re; is no appearance of inlets or bays in the - coalt 3 
red] and the ſhore breaks off in ſteep cliffs. 
Ol We had not long been gratified with this view 
of the land, when the wind freſhened from the 
ſouth-weſt, bringing on a thick fog, which obli- 
ged us to ſtand off in the direction of north- 
caſt by eaſt. The fog diſperſing about noon, we 
S 2 again 
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again ſteered for the land, expecting to fall in 
with Kartſchatſkoi Noſs, and gained a ſight of 
it at day-break on the 21ſt. The ſouth-weſt 
v ind being ſoon after ſucceeded by a light breeze 
that blew off the land, we were prevented from 
approaching the coaſt ſufficiently near to deter- 
mine its direction, or deſcribe its aſpect. At 
twelve o'clock, On longitude was 16350, and 
our latitude 55 52'; the extremes of the land 
bore north-weſt by weſt } weſt, and north by 
weſt 4. weſt; and the neareſt part was at the di- 
tance of about twenty-four miles. 
At nine in the evening, when we had ap- 
proached about fix miles nearer the cðaſt, it ap- 
peared to form a projecting peninſula, and to 
extend eleven or twelve leagues in the direction 
nearly of north and ſouth, It is level, and of 
a moderate elevation; the ſouthern extreme ter- 
minates in a low floping point; that to the north- 
ward forms a ſteep bluff head; and between 
them, ten or twelve miles to the ſouth of the 
northern cape, there is a conſiderable break in 
the land. On both ſides of this break, the 
land is low. A remarkable hill, reſembling a 
ſaddle, riſes beyond the opening; and a chain 
of lofty mountains, capped: with ſnow, extends 
along the back of the whole peninſula. 

The coaſt running in an even direction, we 
were uncertain with - reſpect to the poſition of 
Kamtſchatſkoi Noſs, which, according to Mr 
Muller, forms a projecting point towards the 
middle of the peninſula; but we afterwards 
os; that, in a * Ruſſian Ps that appel- 
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lation is given to the ſouthern cape. The lati- 
tude of this, from ſeveral accute 6bſervations, 


was 56 3“; and its longitude, 163® 20'. To 


the Guth of this peninſula, the great river 
Kamtſchatka runs into the fea. 
Ihe ſeaſon being too far advanced for us to 
make an accurate ſurvey of the coaſt of Kamt- 
ſchatka, it was the deſign of Captain Clerke, in 
our courſe to Beering's Straights, to aſcertain 
chiefly the reſpective tituations of the projecting 
points of the coaſt,” We therefore ſteered acroſs 
a ſpacious bay, laid down between Kamtſchat- 
fkoi Noſs and Olutorskoi Nols, with a view of 
making the latter: which is repreſented by the 
Ruſſian geographers, as terminating the penin- 
fula of Kamtſchatka, and as being the ſouthern 
limit of the country of the Koriacs. 

On Tueſday the 22d, we paſſed a dead whale, 
which emitted a moſt horrible ſmell, perceiva- 


ble at the diſtance of three or four miles. It 


was covered with a very conſiderable number of 
gulls, petrels, and other Oceanic birds, which 
were regaling themſelves upon it. On the 24th, 

the wind, which had - ſhifted about during the 
three preceding days, ſettled at ſouth-weſt, 
bringing on clear weather, with which we pro- 
ceeded towards the north-eaſt: by north, acroſs 
the bay, having no land in fight. -. In the courſe 
of this day we obſerved a'great number of gulls, 
and were diſguſted with the indelicate manner 
of feeding of the arctic gull, which has procu- 
red it the appellation of the paraſite. This bird, 

which | is rather larger than the common gull, 
WT - 1 rn 
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purſues the latter ſpecies whenever it meets 
them; 'the gull; after flying: about for ſome: 
time, with loud ſcreams, and manifeſt indica- 
tions of extreme terror, drops its excrement; 
which its purſuer inſtantly darts at, and catch- 
es in its beak before it falls into the ſea. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon of the 25th, 
when we were in the latitude of 599 12“ and in 
the longitude of 1689 35', a very thick fog 
came on, about the time we expected to obtain 
a view of Olutorſkoi Noſs, which (if Muller's 
poſition of it, in the latitude of 59 30', and in 
the longitude of 167 367, is right) could then 
have been only a dozen leagues from us; at 
which diſtance, we might eaſily have diſcerned 
land of a moderate height. Our depth of wa- 
ter, at preſent, was ſo great, that we had no 
ground with a hundred and fixty fathoms of line. 

The fog ſtill continuing, prevented us from 
making a nearer approach to the land, and we 
ſteered caſt by north at five o'clock, which is a 
little more eaſterly than the Ruſſian charts re- 
preſent the trending of the coaſt from Olutor- 
ſkoi Noſs. The next day, a freſh gale blew 
from the ſouth-weſt, which laſted till noon on 
the 25th, when the. weather clearing up, we 
ſteered to the north, with an intention of ma- 
king the land. Our latitude, at this time, was 
59 49), and our longitude 1959 43%. Though 
we ſaw ſome ſhags in the morning, which are 
imagined never to fly far from land, yet there 
was no appearance of it during the whole day. 
However, the next morning, about ſix o'ctock, 

we 
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e had fight of it towards the north-weſt. The 
coaſt appeared in hills of a moderate ele vation 
but, inland, others were obſerved conſiderably 
higher. The ſnow lying in patches, and no 
wood being perceived, the land had a very bar- 
ren aſpect. 

At nine o'clock, we were ten or eleven miles 
from.the ſhore, the ſouthern extreme bearing 
weft by ſouth, about fix leagues diſtant, beyond 
which the coaſt ſeemed to incline to the weſt. 
This point being in the longitude of 174 48, 
and in the latitude of 61 487, is ſituated, ac- 
cording to the Ruſſian charts, near the mouth of 
he river Opuka. The northern extremity, at 
the ſame time, bore north. by weſt; between 
which, and a hill bearing north-weſt by weft 4 
weſt, the coaft appeared to bend towards the 
weſt, and form a deep bay. : | 

At the diſtance of about eight miles from the 
land, we obſerved a ſtrong rippling; and be- 
ing under apprehenſions of meeting with foul 

ground, we made fail to the north-caft, along 
the coaſt. On heaving the lead, we found the 
depth of water to be twenty-four fathoms, over 
A bottom of gravel, We therefore concluded, 
that the appearance above- mentioned, was oc- 
caſioned by a tide, then running to the ſouth- 
ward. At noon, the extremes of the land bear- 
ing weſt-fouth-weft, and north-north-eaſt, we 
were a-breaſt of the low land, which, we now 
obſerved, joined the two points, where we had 
before expected to diſcover a deep bay. The 
coaſt bends à little towards the welt, and has a 


final 
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ſmall inlet, which is, perhaps, the mouth of 
ſome inconſiderable river. Our longitude was 
now 175% 47', and our latitude 619 5&', 
During the afternoon, we continued our 
courſe along the coaſt, at the diſtance of four 
or five. leagues, with a breeze from the weſt, 
having regular ſoundings from twenty-eight to 
thirty-ſix fathoms. The coaft exhibited an ap- 
pearance of ſterility, and the hills. rofe to a con- 
ſiderable elevation inland, but the clouds on 
their tops prevented us from determining their 
height. About eight o'clock in the evening; 


Tome of our people thought they ſaw land to 


the eaſt by north; upon which we ſtood to the 
ſouth-ward of eaſt ; but it proved to be nothing 
more than a fog bank. Ar mid-night, the ex- 


treme point bearing north-eaſt 4 eaſt, we con- 


jectured that it was St Thadeus's Noſs; to the 
ſouth of which the land inclines towards the 
weſt, forming a deep bight, wherein the river 
Katirka, according to the charts publiſhed by 
the Ruſſians, is ſitũate. „ 

The weather; on the 29th, was unſettled, 
the wind at the north-eaſt point. The next 
day, at twelve o'clock, our longitude was 180%, 
and our latitude 619 48.. At this time, ot 
Thadeus's Noſs bore north-north-weſt, at the 
diſtance of twenty-three leagues ; and beyond it 
we perceived the coaſt extending almoſt direct 
ly north. The eaſternmoſt point of the Noſs 
is in the latitude of 629 50, and in the hong 
tude of 179% The land about it, from its be- 
ing diſcerned at fo a great a diſtance, may * 
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y be ſuppoſed to be of a conſiderable height. 


uring this and the preceding day, we ſaw 


numbers of ſca-horſes, whales, and ſeals; alſe 
albatroſſes, gulls, ſea-parrots, guillemots, &c. 


Taking the advantage of a little calm weather, 


ſeveral of our people employed themſelves in 


fiſhing, and caught plenty of excellent cod. 


Our ſoundings were from fixty- five to ſeventy- 
five fathoms. | - 

At noon, on Thurſday the iſt of July, Mr 
Bligh, Maſter of the Reſolution, having moor- 
ed a ſmall keg with the deep-ſea lead, in ſeven- 
ty-five fathoms water, found that the ſhip made 
a courſe to the north by eaſt, about half a mile 
in an hour: this was attributed by him to the 
effect of a ſoutherly ſwell; rather than to that 
bf any current. The wind, towards the even- 
ing, eltenitis from the ſouth-eaſt, we ſteered 
to the north-eaſt by eaſt, for the point that 
Beering calls Tſchukotſkoi Noſs, which we had 
obſerved on the 4th of September the preceding 
pear, at the ſame time that we perceived, to- 


rards the ſouth-eaſt, the Iſle of St Lawrence. 
This cape, and St Thadens's Noſs from the 


horth-weſtern and ſouth-weſtern extremes of the 
extenſive Gulph of Anadir, into the bottom of 
which the river of that name diſcharges itſelf, 
ſeparating, as it paſſes, the country of the 
Tichutfki from that of the Koriacs. _ 

On the 3d©of July, at twelve o'clock, our la- 
titude was 63® 33“, and our longitude 1869 45”. 
Between twelve and one, we deſcried the Tſchu- 


kotſkoi Noſs, bearing north half weſt, at the 
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diſtance of thirteen or fourteen leagues. At 
five in the afternoon, we ſaw the iſland of $t 
Lawrence, in the direction of eaſt three quar. 
ters north; and alſo another iſland, which we 


 Imagined was between St Lawrence and Ander- 


ſon's Iſland, about eighteen miles eaſt- ſouth- eaſt 
of the former. As we had no certain know- 
ledge of this iſland, Captain Clerke was inclined 
to have a nearer view of it, and immediately 
hauled the wind towards it: but it unfortunate. 
ly happened, that we were. unable to. weather 
the Ifle of St Lawrence, and we were therefore 
obliged to bear up again, and paſs them all to 
the lee-ward. 

The latitude of the Iſland of St Lawrence, 
according to the moſt accurate obſervations, is 


6347; and its longitude is 188 15% This 


iſland, if its boundaries were at preſent within 
our view, is about three leagues in circumſe- 


rence. 'The northern pals of it may be dil- 


cerned at the diſtance of ten or a dozen leagues, 
As it has ſome low land to the fouth-eaſt, the ex- 
tent of which we could not perceive, ſome of us 
ſuppoſed, that it might perhaps be joined to 
the land to the eaſt-ward of it: we were, hows 
ever, prevented by the hazineſs of the weg- 
ther, from aſcertaining, this circumſtance. Theſe 
iſlands, as well as the land adjoining to the 
Tſchukotſkoi Noſs, were covered with ſnow, 
and preſented a moſt diſmal afpef&t, About 
mid-night, the Iſle of 8t Lawrence was five or 
fix miles diſtant, bearing ſouth-ſouth-eaſt ; and 
our ſoundings were eighteen fathoms. We were 
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accompanied with ſea fowl of various ſorts, and 
obſerved ſome guillemots, and ſmall creſted 
hawks. | | | | 

As the weather continued to thicken, we loſt 
ſight of land till Monday the 5th, when we 
had a view of it both to the north-eaſt and 
north-weſt. Our longitude, at this time, was 
1899 14), and our latitnde 65 24'. As the 
iſlands of St Diomede, which are fituated in 
Beering's Straight, Between the two continents 
of Aſta and America, were determined by us 
the preceding year to be in the latitude of 65 
a8', we were at a loſs how to reconcile the 
land towards the north-eaſt,. with the poſition 
of thoſe iſlands. We therefore ſtood for the 
land till three o'clock in the afternoon, when 
we were within the diſtance of four miles from 
it, and diſcovering it to be two iſlands, were 
pretty well convinced of their being the ſame; 
but the hazineſs of the weather ſtill continuing, 
we, in order to be certain, with reſpect to our 
ſituation, ſtood over to the Aſiatic coaſt, till a- 
bout ſeven o'clock in the evening; at which 
time we had approached within two or three 
leagues of the eaſtern cape of that continent. 

This cape is an elevated round head of land, 
and extends about five miles from north to 
ſouth. It forms a peninſula, which is connec- 
ted with the continent by a narrow iſthmus of 
low land. It has a bold ſhore and three lofty, 
detached, ſpiral rocks, are ſeen off its north 
part. It was at preſent covered with ſnow, and 
the beach encompaſſed with ice. We were now 
i 2 A convinced 
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convinced of our having been under the influ- 
ence of a ſtrong current ſetting to the north- 
ward, which had occaſioned an error of twenty 
miles in our computation of the latitude at noon. 
At the time of our paſſing this ſtraight the laſt 
year, we had experienced a ſimiliar effect. 
Being now certain with regard to our pofiti- 
on, we ſteered north by eaſt. At ten o'clock 
in the evening, the weather clearing up, we 
ſaw, at the ſame inſtant, the remarkable peak- 
ed hill near Cape Prince of Wales, on the North 
American coaſt, and the Eaſt Cape of Aſia, 
with the two iſlands of St Diomede between 
them. g 

In the courſe of this day, we ſaw ſeveral large 
white gulls, and great numbers of very ſmall 
birds of the hawk kind. The beak of the latter 
was compreſſed, and large in proportion to the 
body of the bird; the colour was dark brown, 
or rather black, the breaſt whitiſh, and towards 
the abdomen a reddiſh brown hue was viſible. 

On the 6th, at twelve o'clock, our latitude 
was 67, and our longitude 191? 6'. Having 
already paſſed many large maſſes of ice, and ob- 
ſerved that it adhered, in ſeveral places, to the 
more of the Aſiatic continent, we were not 
greatly ſurpriſed when we fell in, about three 
o'clock, with an extenſive body of it, ſtretching 
towards the weſt. This appearance conſidera- 
ly diſcouraged our hopes of proceeding much 
further to the north this year, than we had 
done the preceding. There being little wind in 
the afternoon, the boats were hciſted out in 
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purſuit of the ſea-horſes, great numbers of which 
were ſeen on the detached pieces of ice; but 
they returned without ſucceſs: theſe animals 
being extremely ſhy, and, before our people 
could come within gun-ſhot of them, always re» 
treated into the water. 3 4 ee 
Having hoiſted in the boats at ſeyen o'clock 
in the evening, we ſtood on to the north-eaſt» 
ward, with a freſh ſoutherly breeze, intending 
to explore the American continent, between the 
latitudes of 689 and 99, which, on account 
of the foggy weather, we had not an opportu- 
nity of examining the laſt year. In this attempt 
we were partly diſappointed again: for, on the 
th, about ſix o'clock in the morning, we were 
ſtopped by a large body of ice, ſtretching from 
north-welt to ſouth-eaſt ; but, not long after- 
wards, the horizon becoming clear, we had a 
view of the American coaſt, at the diſtance of a- 
bout ten leagues, extending from north-eaſt. by 
eaſt to eaſt, and lying between 6829 and 68 20 
of northern latitude, - The ice not being high, we 
were enabled by the clcarneſs of the weather to 
ſee over a great extent of it. The whole exhi- 
ited a compact ſolid ſurface, not in the leaſt 
thawed ; and ſeemed alſo to adhere to the land. 
The weather becoming hazy ſoon after, we 
laſt fight of the land; and it being impoſſible 
to approach nearer to it, we ſteered to the north- 
north-weſt, keeping the ice clofe on board; and 
having by noon, got round its weſtern extremi- 
ty, we found thar it trended nearly north. Our 
longitude, at this time, was 1929 34, and our 
N latitude 
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latitude 68 227, We proceeded along the edge 
of the ice, to the north-north-eaſt, during the 
' remainder of the day, paſſing through many 
looſe pieces which had been ſeparated from the 
main body, and againſt which our veſſels were 
driven with great violence, notwithſtanding our 
utmoſt caution. About eight in the evening, 
we paſſed ſome drift-wood : at mid-night the 
wind veered to the north-weſt; and there were 
continued ſhowers of ſnow and fleet. The ther- 
mometer had now fallen from 38® to 319. 

The next morning, at five o'clock, the wind 
ſhifting more to the north-ward, we could con- 
tinue no longer on the ſame tack, by reaſon of 
the ice, but were under the · neceſſity of ſtanding 
towards the weſt. Our depth of water, at this 
time, was nineteen fathoms; from which, upon 
comparing it with our remarks on the ſoundings 
in the preceding year, we inferred, that our 
preſent diſtance from the coaſt of America did 
not exceed ſix or ſeven leagues; but our view 
was circumſcribed within 2 much narrower com- 
paſs, by a heavy fall of ſnow. Our latitude, at 


twelve o'clock, was 699 21, and our longitude 


192% '4Y. 

At two in the afternoon, the weather became 
clearer, and we found ourſelves cloſe to an ex- 
panſe of ice, which, from the maſt-head, was 
- diſcovered to conſiſt of very large compact bo- 
dies; united towards the exterior edge, bur, in 
the interior parts, ſome pieces were obſeryed 
floating in vacant ſpaces of the water: it extend- 
ed from weſt-ſouth- weſt to north-eaſt by 0 
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We bore away towards the ſouth, along the 
edge of it, endeavouring to get into clearer wa- 
ter; for the ſtrong northerly winds had drifted 
down ſuch numbers of looſe pieces, that we had 
been encompaſed with them for ſome time, and 
were unable to. prevent. the ſhips from ſtriking 
againſt ſeveral of them. | 
On Friday the gth, a freſh gale blew from 
the north-north-weſt, accompanied with violent 
ſhowers of ſnow and fleet. The thermometer, 
at noon, was at 30%, We ſteercd weſt- ſouth- 
weſt, and kept as near the main body of ice as 
we could ; but had the misfortune to damage 
the cut-water againſt the drift pieces, and rub 
off ſome of the ſheathing from the bows. The 
ſhocks, indeed, which our ſhips received, were 
frequently very ſevere, and were attended with 
confiderable hazard. Our latitude, at noon, 

was 69? 12', and our longitude 188® 5“. 
. Having now failed almoſt forty leagues to the 
weſt, along the edge of the ice, without per- 
ceiving any opening, or a clear ſea beyond it 
towards the noxh, we had no proſpect of ma- 
king further progreſs to the north-ward at pre- 
ſent. Captain Clerke, therefore, determined 
to bear away to the ſouth by eaſt, the only quar- 
ter which was clear, and to wait till the ſeaſon 
was ſomewhat more advanced, before he made 
any further attempts to penetrate through the 
ice. He propoſed to employ the intermediate 
time in ſurveying the bay of St Lawrence, and 
the coaſt ſituate to the ſouth of it; as it would 
be a great ſatisfaction to have a harbour ſy near, 
an 
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in caſe of future damage from the quantity of 
ice in theſe parts. We were alſo deſireous of 
paying aaa viſit to the Tſchutſki; and more h 
particularly ſince the accounts we had heard of 
them from Major Behm. 

In conſequence of this determination, we 
made fail to the ſouth- ward, till the ĩoth at noon; 
when we paſſed conſiderable quantities of drift 
ice and a perfect calm enſued. The latitude; 
at this time, was 689 1', and the I6ngirude; 
188? 30', This morning we ſaw ſeveral whales; 
and in the afternoon, there being great num. 
bers of ſea horſes on the pieces of ice that 
ſurrounded us, we hoiſted out the boats, and 
diſpatched them in purſeit of thoſe animals 
Our people had more ſuccefs on this occaſion, 
than they had on the 6th; for they. returned 
with three large ones, and a young one, beſides 
having killed or wounded ſome others. 'They 
were witneſſes of ſeveral ſtriking inſtances of pa- 
rental affection in theſe animals. All of them, 
on the approach of the boats towards the ice, 
took their young ones under their fins, and at- 
tempted to eſcape with them into the ſea. Some, 
whoſe cubs were killed or wounded, and left 
floating upon the ſurface of the water, roſe a. 
gain, and carried them down, ſometimes juſt 
as our men were on the point of taking them 
into the boat; and could be traced bearing 
them to a conſiderable diſtance through the wa- 
ter, which was ſtained with their blood. They 
were afterwards obſerved bringing them, at in- 
tervals, above the ſurface, as if for air, and a- 
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pain plunging under it, with a horrid bellowings 
he. female, in particular, whoſe young one 
had been killed, and taken into the boat, be- 
came ſo furious, that ſhe even ſtruck her two 
tuſks through the bottom of the cutter. 
About eight o'clock in the evening, an eaſt- 
erly breeze ſprung up, with which we continu- 
ed to ſteer to the ſouth- ward; and, at mid-night, 
fell in with many extenſive bodies of ice. We 
attempted to puſh through them under an eaſy 
ſail, that the, ſhips might ſuſtain no damage 
and when we had proceeded a little further to- 
wardy the ſouth, nothing was viſible but a very 
large and compact maſs of ice, extending to the 
north- eaſt, ſouth · weſt, and ſouth-eaſt, as far 
as the eye could reach. This formidable obſta- 
cle prevented our viſiting the Tſchutſki; for no 
ſpace remained open, except back again to tha 
north-ward. We therefore tacked, at threp 
o'clock in the morning of the 11th, and ſtood 
to that quarter. The latitude, at noon, was 
67 49', and the longitude 188 47. ads 
On Monday the 12th, we had Light winds 
and hazy weather. On examining the current, 
we found it ſet towards the north-weſt, at the 
rate of half a mile an hour. We continued 
our northerly courſe, with a breeze from the 
ſouth, and fair weather, till ten o'clock. in the 
morning of the 13th, when we again found our- 
ſelves cloſe in with a folid maſs of ice, to which 
we could perceiye no limits from the maſt-head. 
This was an effectual diſcouragement to. all our 
hopes of penetrating further; which had been 
01. IIl. Uu greatly 
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greatly raiſed, by our having now advanced al- 
moſt ten leagues, through a ſpace, which, on I fu; 
the gth, had been found to be occupied by im- of 
penetrable ice. Our ſituation, at this time, was du 
nearly in the middle of the channel, betwirt ac 
the two continents; our latitude was 69 37; fer 
and the main body of the ice extended from 
weſt-ſouth-weſt to eaſt-north-eaſt. 10 
As, in that part of the ſea where we now were, th 
there was no probability of getting further to the ¶ fo 
north, Captain Clerke determined to make a iſ fo 
final attempt on the coaſt of America, for Baf- ed 
fin's Bay, ſince we had found it practicable to ©! 
advance the furtheſt on this fide, in the prece- ¶ Þ: 
ding year. We accordingly, during the remain- tt 
der of the day, worked to the wind-ward, with 0! 
a freſh breeze from the eaſt, We obſerved ſe- I Ir 
veral fulmers and arctie gulls, and paſſed two iſ tk 
trees, both · of which feemed to have lain a long Ii fr 
time in the water, The larger one was, in i 8 
length, ten or eleven feet, and in circumference, iſ © 
—_ three, without either the bark or bran- 7. 
ches. 
We proceeded to the eaſt- ward on the r4th, 
with thick foggy weather. The next day, the 
wind blowing freſh from the weſt, and having, 
in ſome meaſure, diſperſed the fog, we imme- 
diately ſteered to the north, in order to have 2 
nearer view of the ice; and we were ſoon cloſe 
in with it. It extended from north-north-welt 
to north-eaſt, and was ſolid and compact: the 
exterior parts were rugged, and of various 


heights; the inner ſurface was even; and as we 
; | ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed, from eight to ten feet above the level 
of the ſea, The weather becoming moderate 
during the reſt of the day, we ſhaped our courſe 
according to the trending of the ice, which, in 


ſeveral places, formed deep bays. 


The wind freſhened in the morning of the 
16th, and was accompanied with frequent and 
thick ſhowers of ſnow. At eight o'clock in the 
forenoon, we had a ſtrong gale from the weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, which brought us under double-reef- 
ed top-ſails ; when, the weather in ſome degree 
clearing up, we found ourſelves, as it were em- 
bayed; the ice having ſuddenly taken a turn to 
the ſouth-eaſt-ward, and encompaſſing us, in 
one compact body, on all fides but the ſouth. 
In conſequence of this, we hauled our wind to 
the ſouth-ward, being, at that time, in twenty- 
fix fathoms water, and in the latitude of 70 
8' north; and, as we imagined, at the diſtance 
of about five and twenty leagues from the Ame- 


a rican coaſt. 


At four in the afternoon, the gale increaſing, 
we got the top-gallant-yards down upon the 
deck, furled the mizen top-ſail, and cloſe- reef- 
ed the fore and main-top- ſails. About eight 
o'clock, finding that our ſoundings had decrea- 
ſed to twenty-two fathoms, which we conſide- 
red as an indication of our near approach to the 
coaſt of America, we tacked and ſteered to the 
north-ward. In the night we had boiſterous 
weather, attended with ſnow; but, the next 
morning, it was clear and moderate; and, at 
eight o'clock, we got the top-gallant-yards a- 
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croſs, and bore away, with the wind till at 
weſt-ſouth-weſt. Our latitude, at noon, was 690 
$5" and our longitude, 194% 30“. The wind 
lackened in the evening, and, about mid-night, 
we had a calm. £54 

A light breeze ariſing from the eaſt-north. 
eaſt, at five in the morning of the 18th, we 
continued our progreſs towards the north, with 
a view of regaining the ice as ſoon as poflible, 
We ſaw numbers of fea-parrots, and ſmall ice. 
birds, and alſo many whales; and paſſed ſeveral 
logs of drift-wood. The latitude, at twelve o- 
clock, was 70 26', and the longitude 1949 
54. Our ſoundings, at the ſame time, were 
three and twenty fathoms; and the ice extend- 
ed from north to caſt-north-eaſt, being about 
one league diſtant, F 

At one o'clock in the afternoon, obſerving 
that we were cloſe in with a firm united maſs 
of ice, ſtretching from eaſt to weſt-north-weſt, 
we tacked,” and, the wind veering to the welt- 
ward, ſtood to the eaſt, along the edge of it, 
till eleven in the evening. A very thick fog 
then coming on, and the depth of water de- 


creaſing to nineteen fathoms, we hauled our 
wind to the ſouth-ward. > 
Though we perceived no ſea-horſes on the 
body of ice, yet, on the detached fragments of 
it, they were ſeen in herds, and in preater num- 
bers than we had ever before obſerved; * About 
nine o'clock in the evening, a white bear ſwam 
cloſe by the Diſcovery; it afterwards went to- 
wards the ice, on which were likewiſe two . 
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The weather clearing up at one in the morn- 
ing of the igth, we bore away to the north- 
a {two o'clock, when we were again fo 
completely embayed by the ice, that no qpening 
remained; except to the ſouth-ward; to which 

uarter we therefore directed our courſe, and 
returned through a very ſmooth water, with 


favourable weather, by the ſame way we had 


come in. We were unable to penetrate further 
towards the north at this time, than when cur 
latitude was 50® 33', which was about five leagues 
ſhort of the point to which we had advanced 
the preceding ſummer. We ſtood to the ſouth- 
ſouth-weſt, with light winds from the north- 


weſt, near the edge of the main body of ice, 


which was ſituated on our left. hand, cxtending 
between us and the American coaſt. At noon, 
our latitude was 70% 11 and our longitude 
1960 15'; and our ſoundings were ſixteen fa- 
thoms. We ſuppoſed, from this circumſtance, 
that the Icy Cape was at the diſtance of only ſe- 
ven or eight leagues, from us: but, though the 
weather was, in general, pretty clear, there was, 
at the ſame time, a hazineſs in the horizon; fo 
that we could not expect to have an opportuni- 


ty of ſeeing the cape, _. WE 44 
To white bears appearing in the water du- 
ring the afternoon, — of our people imme- 
diately purſued them in the jolly boat, and were 
ſo fortunate as to kill them both. The larger 
one, which was, in all probability, the dam of 
the younger, being ſhot firſt, the other would 
pot leave it, though it might have eſcaped with 
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eaſe on the ice, while the men were re-loading 
their muſkets ; buf continued ſwimming about, 
till, after having been ſeveral times fired upon, 
it was ſhot dead. 'The length of the larger one, 
from the ſnout to the end of the tail, was ſeven 
feet two inches; its circumference, near the 
fore-legs, was four feet ten inches; the height 
of the thoulder was four feet three inches; and 
the breadth of the fore-paw was ten inches, 
The weight of its four quarters was four hun- 
dred and thirty-fix pounds. The four quarters 
of the ſmalleſt weighed two hundred and fifty- 
fix pounds, . | 

Theſe animals furniſhed us with ſome good 
meals of freſh meat. Their fleſh, indeed, had 
a ſtrong fiſhy taſte, but was infinitely ſuperior 
to that of the ſea-horſe ; which, however, our 
people were again perſuaded, with no great dif- 
ficulty, to prefer to their ſalted proviſions. 

On Tueſday the 20th, at fix in the morning, 
a thick fog ariſing, we loſt ſight of the ice for 
the ſpace of two hours; but, when the weather 
became clearer, we again had a view of the 
main body to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt 3 and imme- 
diately hauled our wind, which was eaſterly, 
towards it, expecting to make the American 
coaſt to the ſouth-caſt, which we effected be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock, The latitude, 
at noon, was 699 33 and the longitude 194? 
53'- Our depth of water, at the ſame time, 
was nineteen fathoms. The land was at the 
diſtance of eight or ten leagues, extending from 


ſouth by caſt to ſouth- ſouth · weſt, half weſt, be- 
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ing the ſame we had ſeen the preceding year; 
but it was, at preſent, much more covered with 
ſnow than at that time; and the ice ſeemed to 
adhere to the ſhore. Fol 

We continued to fail in the afternoon, thro? 
a ſea of looſe ice, and to ſteer towards the land, 
as near as the wind, which blew from eaſt- 
ſouth-eaſt, would permit. A thick fog came 
on at eight o'clock in the evening, and the 
wind abated. Obſerving a rippling in the wa- 
ter, we tried the current, and found it ſet to 
the caſt-north-eaſt, at the rate of a mile in an 
hour : we therefore reſolved to ſteer before the 
wind, during the night, in order to ſtem it, 
and oppoſe the large pieces of looſe ice, which 
were ſetting us on towards the coaſt. Our 
ſoundings, at mid-night, were twenty fathoms. 

The next morning, at eight o'clock, the 
wind freſhening, and the fog difperfing, we a- 
gain had 'fight of the coaſt of America to the 
ſouth-eiſt-ward, at the diſtance of nine or ten 
leagues, and hauled in for it; but the ice in a 
ſhort time effeCtually ſtopped our further pro- 
greſs on that fide, and we were obliged to bear 
away towards the weſt, along the edge of it. 
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gitude was 1939, and our ſoundings were twen- 
ty four fathoms. 

A connected ſolid field of ice, thus baffling 
all our efforts to make a nearer approach to the 
land, and (as we had ſome reaſon to imagine) 
adhering to it, we-relinquiſhed all hopes of a 
north-eaſt paſſage to Great- Britain. 
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Our latitude, at twelve, was 69® 34'; our lon- 
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t 2» 555 ; the Pacific Daa. 
Captain Clerke n now finding it it impoſſible to 


c advance further to the Bl Gheke on the Ame. 


rican coaſt, and deeming it equally improbable, 
that ſuch à prodigious quantity of ice ſhould be 
diffolved by the few remaining weeks that would 
terminate the ſummer, conſidered it as the beſt 
ſtep that. could, be. taken, | to trace the ſea over 


to the, coaſt of Aſia, and. endeavour to find 


ſome opening that would admit him further 
north, or ſce what more could; be done upon 
that coaſt, where he hoped to meet with better 


ſucceſs. 
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